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For the New- Yorker. 
| TO ADA. 
Waren gentle eve her sombre shadow flingeth, 
Over the meadows and the green-wood tree— 
When the night-bird her strain of rapture bringeth, 
Aad Day’s last. beams have fled from mount and sea— 
When the low winds their dreamy:iale are telling, 
With the young summer leaves and flowers at play, 
And the wild anthems of the wood are swelling, 
Go to the alta of thy God and pray! 


When the pale moon her starry train is leading, 
Over the trackless pathway of the deep, . . 
And at theshrine of Mercy gently pleading, 
I ahed those blissful tears *t is joy to weep ; 
When the night atar is waning gently o’er thee, 
With a strange magic in its blissful ray, 
And the young wiles of hope are out before thee, 
Go to the altar of thy God, and pray! 


Go! when pale hues are out upon the mountains, 
Clad in the sickly robe of coming death : 

Go! when the music of the summer fountains 
Rings wildly out upon the evening’s breath ; 

Go out beneath the cloudless brow of heaven 
Through every moment of the sunny day, 

_ At the glad hour of morn, at noon, at even, 
And for thy absent friend unceasing, pray. 
Wellsboro’, Tioga Co. Pa. Mary Emity Jackson. 
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For the New-Yorker. 
GLEANINGS OF TRAVEL—No.V. 


Desultory Conversation—Departure from Manchester—Sudden 
Shower—Coach Establishment in England—Mail Coach—Character 
of the outfit—Newcastie—Incident on the road—Night Scene—Wol- 
verhampton— Birmingham. 

“A ring day for Manchester,” exclaimed A——, a 
transplanted twig from one of the numerous branches of 
the ever propagating tree of New-England, “and al- 
though one fair day of the State of Connecticut is worth 
any five I’ve seen in England, it would be staunch heresy 
against decent weather to neglect the present and not to 
escape from the smoky furnaces of this dismal] town.” 

“ Recollect yourself, my good friend ; methinks the cur- 
rent of your thoughts runs in a new direction to-day. 
Where has vanished the spirit of inquiry that yesterday 
could not keep pace with an impetuous volition that fired 
you with a desire to acquire a knowledge of the intricate 
departments of this town’s manufactures by a kind of 
wholesale inspiration? And is memory so bereft of con- 
stancy, so forgetful of all—the blonde beauty with blue 
eyes, flaxen locks, coral lips—the heiress of looms and 
spindles by the thousands !”” 

“ By my honor and old Putnam! you are right; that 
little fairy I had indeed forgotten.” This did not surprise, 
as I fear that A—— is incorrigible in love’s lists, and that 
his heart rivals the property of the elastic Indian gum, 
susceptible of new and strong impressions, but possessed, 
in its intimate nature, of a peculiar resilience that restores 
its legitimate form, obliterates the past and makes it ready 
for the recent. “By my honor, I hope I have not planted 
a thorn in that dear heart—bat don’t you remember that 
look—it expressed unutterables! I wonder I did not 
scrape an acquaintance, for, if I had been introduced, our 
town, down east, might have been astonished, albeit 1 
know a damsel that lives near the Connecticut river that’s 
as much handsomer than this blue-eyed one as—” 

“You think Brother Jonathan is sharper than John 
Bull, to help you out with a fitting simile. Have care 
before you judge; your foot is scarcely placed on English 
soil, and the beauty and intelligence of England’s daugh- 
ters should be known from a better source than a super- 


and one of Lancashire laughs at the assumed shrewdness 
of the Yankee.” 
“ That insinuation is a scandal upon probability. I’m 


are best too, as they say m Connecticut, and I’m inclined 
to cut the girl, for with all her charms of persor she had 
a superfiuity of understanding—a decided clumsiness be- 
low: do you think those feet and ankles would stand the 
inspection of Broadway, or grace one of our pretty 
churches on a Sabbath-day? Apropos of churches, that 
old, masty, black Cathedral, of which the wrinkled port 
eress made me—a Christian—doff my hat, has given me 
my death o’ cold, and however you way prate of its anti- 
quity or its associations, I can show you a white Meeting- 
House with green blinds in the State of Connecticut—” 

“ A truce! a truce! Profane not the monuments of 
paat times and I will grant you any tliing ; that your eter- 
nal Connecticut is an El Dorado that all might covet, and 
at once assent to your request, abandon the fair lady you 
have never spoken to, and set my face toward the great 
Metropolis.” 

I acquiesced without reluctance to A——’s proposition 
for departure, who is a liberal, excellent hearted fellow, 
and an unusuully creditable specimen of his favorite State, 
althongh a little monomaniacal on the subject of its hyper- 
excellence. In brief time our arrangements were effect- 
ed, our baggage was well guarded with canvass, and we 
were mounted, for the first time upon an English Coach. 
We were on the route at full speed, rejoicing in the genial 
warmth of a brilliant sun, and constantly alive to the no- 
velties of the old world—within an hour's time we were 
drenched to the skin !—So much for a fair day in England, 
proving too literally for our comfort the truth of A——’s 
quaint idea, that its absolute value and comfort did not 
exceed that of a fifth of a diurnal revolution in Connecti- 
cut! The black clouds soon changed their complexion, 
and were flitting far away in scattered forms as the sun 
agaiu illumined the fair face of nature, its verdure fresh- 
ened, and its charms enhanced by the renewed carols of 
feathered songsters, that were relieved from the storm as 
from the thraldom ef night. 


We had not accontered ourselves, at this time, with the 
celebrated mantle, 'yclept a Macintosh, which, in addition 
to being impervious to all the assaults of moisture, is the 
indispensable fashionable appendage of every English 
traveller. We were sadly prepared for a shower-bath, 
and, as long as it lasted, cowered down, as well as circum- 
stauces would permit, under its pitiless peltings with 
which my friend kept up a sympathetic symphony in deep 
mutterings, like the growlings of a mastiff who has re- 
luctantly yielded to a mastery he could not oppose, that 
ever and anon emerged from the only accessible point of 
the upraised collar of a New-York fashionable overcoat 
possessing the intrinsic merit of a sponge in its facility of 
absorption. When the imposed restraint was taken off, 
again, as a noble mastiff, he aroused and shook himself 
with a decided bark, vowing that “ Old England had never 
known the benefit of the Blue Laws or any other Chris- 
tian code in allowing such a fashion to her Stage-Coaches, 
worse than a Cathedral, for his death o’cold was now 
sealed past redemption.” 

A Coach Establishment, in England, is one of the pro- 
ducts of the equestrian propensities, the love of comfort, 
and the demand for utility that has been engrafted into 
the progressive existence of the English for centuries. It 
is an indication of system, industry aud pride. ‘The geo- 
deman takes his place ‘in or out’ with the self-satisfaction 
that he would enter his own chariot, the countryman de- 
lights in its convenience and rapidity, and the plebeian, 
like the fly upon the chariot-wheel, assumes the bearing 
of one borrowing importance from what he esteems one 
of the boasts of his land. The pride is national, every 
Englishman feeling himself a participant in its reputation, 
and, as the seaman with a hearty cheer burrahs for the 
‘wooden walls of Old England,’ or the soldier echoes it 


cings of its steeds as coustituting an essential ornament 
of the domestic vconomy of his Government. The Es- 
tablishment, however, is not entirely under the control of 
Government, although linrited by salutary restrictions 
that will not suffer impositions to be laid without an op- 
portunity for full redress. 


The Mail Coach forms the exception and is entirely na 
tional, being subject to the regulations of the Post Office, 
which enters all parties concerned in its management into - 
heavy and inerasible contracts, that ensure the transmis- 
sion of the mail to every part of the United Kingdom 
with certainty, and within specified periods of time from 
which the most tifling deviations will scarcely accrue 
from oue extreme of the year to the other. It would not 
be amiss for vur management at home to study the stience 
of letter transportation on this side of the Atlantic, and 
remedy the cause of complaint, so universal for some 
years past, arising from procrastination and default of 
mailed documents. It would be esteemed an anomaly 
indeed in England if private enterprize should eclipse 
public arrangements by such an odvantage of time as was 
achieved by the New-York Editors’ ‘Washington Ex- 
press!’ Independent of the Mail Coach, other coaches 
have sprung up from the energy of private companies, 
that, relying upon their own resources, have, in a most 
liberal spirit, competed with the conveyance of the Go- 
vernment, exceeded them in convenience, and in conse- 
quence, have been lucratively sustained by public pa- 
tronage. 

A coach—an English coach, is a nondescript. It is nei- 
ther rhinoceros nor ‘elephant. The latter has magni- 
tude, a coach has magnitude, further the resemblance 
ends. It bas no similitade to aby thing animate or inani- 
mate in all the world—save an English Coach. It has 
height, length and breadth. There are wheels—springs 
appropriately set upon those wheels—a body set upon the 
spriugs, prepared to contain ‘ four and no more’ as com- 
fortably as a drawing-room—appliances upon the body 
for the intended benefit of ‘ eleven and no more,’ who may 
laugh in more sunshine and grumble in more rain than 
their companions housed below. The calling of the color- 
ist is not neglected, and the artist very philosophically 
proves that ‘contrasts are striking’ in emulating even 
Harlequin in his gay motley. Large gilded letters urge 
their shining effect as you spell Manchester, Birmingham, 
&e.; and perchance ‘Red Rever,’ or some other illustri- 
ous name, glares most conspicuously to prove that the 
child is worth christening. It is not gaudy, yet might be 
im better taste. It is not as large as a French Diligence, 
yet larger than an American Stage. It is, indeed, the 
happy medium—wmore confortable than either. 

Are you fond of horses? Observe those noble animals 
—the four splendid bays! how their sleek skins glisten 
and display their changing tints,—their dark manes trim- 
med, and their fetlocks gracefully shorn !—How proudly 
they fling their restiff heads as they champ the foaming 
bits and paw the resounding pavement! They are ca- 
parisoned, not in the dashing finery of the camp, nor in 
the delicate attire of my lady’s palfrey, but for important 
action, firmly and tastefully, their fine proportions untramj 
meled and their beautiful symetry displayed at every 
bound, They are in motion,—their mecks are curved 
like the graceful flexure of the swan,—they spring forward 
in the full buoyancy of health and strength,—and the four 
move, as one, like the full trained chargers of the battle- 
field, drilled to harmony of step by the measured notes 
of martial bands. The-influence of the turf is not to be 
contemned when it thus extends to the creation of a breed 
of horses, as useful as they are beautiful, by which a 
whole country is benefitted instead of the few i 
gamblers of the Race Course ! 








* blemish upon our inherited reputation. Second thoughts 





with the ‘glory of the British Army,” so the civilian, on his 
part, refers to the thunderings of a couch and the pran- 


Notice that personage, a substantial looking character, 
tall and well set, with a full florid face, merry twinkling 
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eye and ever-smiling mouth—a perfeet ideal of a happy 
and contented man—such a king, however, as Hogarth 
would create, gifted with a consequence that would please 
all and offend none. He is appareled famously,—his cha- 
peau rests with a slight declination to the one side—his 
cravat of white has a knowing tie—his coat a natty fit— 
and his polished boots relieved by their white tops, and 
surmounted by nethers of the old mode, ali help to distin- 
guish if they do not make the man. Le might be taken 
for a country gentleman of ihe ancieni school, yet that 
coat—a clear bottle-green,—its butions large and shining 
is not in keeping, and claims a mixed paternity, part Bond 
street, part Jockey, part Cockney. He is an original—a 
dandy of his class,—he is an English coachman, ut ease. 
He is now summoned to his vocation. ‘The tidy necker- 
chief and ruddy face are buried alike up to the ears in 
the mafiling folds of a brilliant red shaw!, serving asa 
badge of station, and a kind guardian against cutting 
winds and rain,—while a massive great-cvat of drab or 
brown, buttoned up to the neck, performs the latter ser- 
vice for his person. He mounts upun his box, his white- 
‘gloved fingers playing as lightly with the reins, as a lady 
sporting with the keys of her piano, and soon appears in 
the full exercise of his undisputed prerogative, with ‘ four 
in hand,” oue of the first ‘whips’ of the realm. 

I have described coach, horses and coachman. But it 
is only a view of che lout ensemble that will command 
your attention. It is a tout ensemble which ali the world 
might envy, und which all the world has not equalled as 
yet. The one part forms a petty kingdou: of which ano- 
ther part, our knight of the whip, figures as the supreme 
and sole sovereign. His rights are here known and re- 
spected, and he wears his rauk with a befitting dignity as 
long as ‘the season of his government endures. He sits 
upon his throne,—the horses are his subjects, and ever 
attentive to the salutary lessons of his sceptral whip, are 
obediently guided in the way they should go: and when 
a change vi steeds is required,—the grooms are his bust- 
ling subjects, while his majesty never deigns to descend 
from bss seat of state, but remains robed in philosophic 
patience unui all is achieved, aud he is prepared to re 
sume the reins of new control. He is an idol on the 
road, greeted by the gentlemen, swiied upon by the la- 
dies; and, as his vehicle rattles through some town or 
city, all, from master down to man, from mistress down 
to maid, run to stare and admire the swift flying Eng'ish 
Coacl:. 

At the usual time we reached Newcastle, and found din- 
ner awaiting according to custom, for which we were 
granted just sufficient moments to satisfy hunger at a 
speed which would allow a certain warranty for a full 
grown dispepsia. Ceremony was out of the question, — 
black and white were side by side, (difference of color is 
out of vogue in England,) and our popular and clever 
coachman was playing a vigorous kuife and fork, located 
next to me attable. How is this to be reconciled with the 
records of aristocratic travellers from this side who have 
utiered so many complaints, by comparison, of the inde- 
pendence, or its synonyme, impertinence of American 
coachmen? A very hungry man will not neglect his 
meal, nor did we; so that wheu the irresistible ‘ gentle- 
men please’—‘ Coach is ready,’ fell upou our ears at the 
half-finished repast, our time had been so effectualiy con- 
sumed that we- were content to take a bird's-eye view of 
the town as we flew through it, obtaining as much satis- 
faction as auy range of ordinary and smoked tenements 
can Create. 

I take delight in fine horses—I am equally delighted 
with their skilful management. An exumple came within 
our observation. The departure from Newcastle is by « 
gentle descent, our fresh horses were on a rapid trot ovet 
its Macadamized surface and all scattered right and left to 
avoid our swift approach—save a pigmy child that stood 
in unconscious danger, lost in admiration or astonishment. 
Our speed increased, we were dashing down the hill in 
full glee, as this petty thing of life became suddenly visi- 
ble over the ears of our leaders. In an instant the child 
would be a mangled corse,—our breath was suspended— 
our blood was almost curdled as we awaited’ its dying 


—— 


N rent the wir—< the child! the child !’—but those voices as 
suddenly declined to faintness and were stifled in trembling 
suspense. In that instant an energy of character was 
developed—the coachman with lighining-like rapidity 
reined his flying steeds with surpassing skill—the child 
was saved. The tablean of that instant was imposing: 
the passing coach and horses were bent to an angle almost 
crescentic—tke child, nearly grazed by the wheels, stood 
in the centre of this strangely formed crescent, still gaz- 
ing and wnharmed—the frantic mother, as if arrested by 
magic spell, stood distant twenty yards or more, petrified 
with uplifted hands, a mother’s agony depicted in every 
lineament of her haggard face. God be praised! Ina 
moment after we were breathing free again, and the cause 
of anxiety, indeed of horror, was lost in the embrace of 
ts revived and half-distracted parent. Now came our 
turn; the leaders, terrified at the child or the attending 
cries, were on the full ron becoming more and more wild 
at every spring. Our coachman was not discomfite’; his 
bearing was firmer and pronder than ever, and, as vehicle 
afler vehicle, and villa afer villa were rapidly shot by to 
the dismay of the whole company, he gradually subdued 
their refractory violence by artful checks, and assuaged 
their fears by the familar tones of his voice. Panting, 
smoking, foaming, that mighty physical power, which, 
left to a full and free exercise of itself, creates fear and 
trembling, again yielded to the government of intelligence; 


to the omnipotent Source whence it flows. 

A has fine feelings, and was breathlessly abserbed 
by the incident conuected with the peril of the child.— 
But the running horses soon produced a new chain of 
thought, or at least, of fears perhaps a trifle more personal. 
He was silent as long as possible which was notlong;. in- 
terruption quickly followed. ‘‘ How those horses clip it. 
Fury! I’m resolved to jump eff. I hate runaways, and 
here is one worse than a Cathedral or a rain storm, for 
one’s death o’cold stands some chance with a round fee or 
two, but a broken neck has no prospect out of the State 
of Connecticut!” Fortunately he was restrained from 
interposi::g w:th the harmony of his bones which would 
have followed his leaping from the coach, and will, I ques- 
tion not, from present appearances, live comfortably on 
without a ‘death o’cold’ or dislocated neck! 





The excitement through which we had passed rendered 
the remainder of the day possessed of milder interest.— 
Though changed, we had much to admire in the undula- 
ting variety of country spread out before us on either 
side of our onward route—in the hills and valeschequered 
by freshly furrowed fields, patches of recent sprouting 
grain, or verdant velvet meadows—and in the neat farm 
houses half hid amid ancieut oaks, and adorned with their 
trellises of honeysuckles long time famed in the memory 
of England’s poetry. It seemed as if the culture of the 
earth had attained its perfection here, and as if a system, 
the deduction of old and watchful experience, the effect, 
perhaps, of urgent necessity and consequent industry, had 
governed the economy of agriculture in its manifold de- 
partments withthe most fortunate results. It is percepti- 
ble in the appearance of wealth and comfort that con- 
stantly arises before your superficial glances, and in the 
additioual influence the :griculturalists are known to have 
obtained, as their importaniinterests have augmented the 
attention of the general community. To eyes familias 
with Virginia fences, rude walis of stone, and untamed 
acres of a new country, the regular and varied hawthorn 
hedges bounding field on field as far as the vision eau ex- 
tend, withont scattering bush or brake, without a rod, aye 
scarcely a foot of land that has not received the impress 
of the tiller’s hand, appears as a beautiful and finished 
painting, npon which they can linger long, and as they 
linger more, the more admire. 





I have been descanting upon the speed and beauty of 
horses—I should not omit the roads of England, upon 
which they display their merit. The fashion of McAdam 
has obtained universal usage in this country, and its ex- 
cellence, when the roads are made in strict conformity 
with the scientific principles of the inventor, is amply 
retlized in a surpassing smoothness and firmness, most 





shriek beneath the horses’ feet! Loud voices suddenly 





each triamph of which should multiply our thanksgivings | 
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delightful to the traveller, who may roll over them for 
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days without any other fatigue than that of too gcntle 
monotony. If we permit ourselves to be influenced 
the standard of Abbé Raynal, who seems to judge of the 
civilization of nations by their roads in one of his remarks 


= if in travelling over all the countries of the ‘earth, 


wherever we shall find no facility of travelling, from’, 
city to a town, or from a village to a hamlet, we may pro- 
nounce the people to be barbarous,”—by taking the con- 
verse of his statement, we must declare England at the 
head of the civilized list, as she has taken the precedence 
of the world in her public avenues. The Abbé’ did not 
write in the time of railroads, or, perchance, he would 
have made them his infallible standard of a nation’s calibre. 
if he had done so, had crossed the Atlantic, and had been 
whirled over some dozen or two from Maine to Missis. 
sippi that I could name, I fancy there would have been a 
bright prospect of a fair name for America, who is not to 
be exceeded in the variety and numerical foree of her 
railroads by any part of the globe. | 

The sun left us to pass behind some very ugly looking 
clouds that skirted the horizon, and grew blacker and 
blacker until both they and we were wrapt in the dark. 
ness of a cold night. The coachman drew from his sur. 
plus revenue an extra coat. A was full of wrath and 
vengeance against such heathenish changes in tempera- 
ture—and self was duly shivering and chattering, despite 
the use of a system of philosophy I always wear. Then 
came a change—a subdued redness in the far distance 
usurped the place of the gloomy veil that a moment be 
fore had engrossed all in its sombre folds; conjecture, 
expectation, anxiety followed ; perhaps a town or hamlet 
was yielding to the consuming element that never spares, 
and their unhoused victims were casting a deploring gaze 
upon the scene of desolation, or perhaps—but no matter, 
it was a change, and who has not felt how grateful it is to 
know and feel a change? A change, that interrupts com- 
foriless monotony, and brings excitement, almost revives 
the ancient fancy that the heart is the throne of feeling— 
the residence of the sou!—and first receives the homage of 
those impressions that transform hemanity ; and that there 
falls the impulse which quickens life’s vivifying fowntain, 
distributing its interminable streams, which rash onward 
to diffuse a vigorous warmth through the entire anatomy. 
if there is suspense, then cold, pain, or other physical in- 
firmity is forgotten, and all is merged in that mysterious 
phantom of perishable happiness—anticipation! 

A slight eminence was reached ; the lurid light seemed 
to embrace an extensive plain, its confines bounded by 
vast volumes of smoke tinged by a faint glare of rediies, 
the plain was dotted with bolder yet half smothered spots 
of flame, which, ever and anon, would break forth into 
sheets of brilliant light, and would as soon subside, and 
invest all with a stranger aspect than before. As wead- 
vanced, outlines became more distinct—irregular mounds 
of blackened earth were scattered far and wide, and their 
raging fires were struggling within to peer from their pent 
abodes. [ere and there were high and taper towers that 
shot out lambent, blazing jets ; and figures of life, moving 
to and fre, or congregating in groups, appeared like the 
spectral forms of some wild and ancient legend. Ere the 
delusion ceased, memory and fancy had room for a rich 
revel, as the records of monastic prose or immortal verse 
were revived with their vivid delineations of the nether 
world—the peinture of high-wrought imaginations—the 
perfect pandemonium. No coup d’eil I have ever seen 
could be more replete with the paraphernalia of pande- 
monium, or more completely heightened in effect that im 
the dark-visaged men that were seen, flambeau in hand, 





flittiug from mound to mound, and looking-superwaturally 


and ghasuy as the changing glows of light placed them at 
times in bold relief. The romance was dispelled— ‘ 
were abyeast of substantial and gigantic furnaces, within 
the region of smelting ores, staving through a denge at- 
mosphere of bituminous coal smoke, and listening, not to 
the voices of pandemonium, but to a dialect that woald 
have puzzled the inmates of that fancied abode to under. 
stand—we were at Wolverhampton. ga 
The remainder of thé ride was as disagreeable as most 
night tours gerierally are, and‘we were not displeased 
at its termination, as our coach and four were scientifically 
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aa 
| ‘drawe up’ within the coach yard of Birmingham. The 
cvachman soon descended from his ‘high estate’ and was 
playing the obsequious in fair speech: ‘Gentlemen, 
coachman, please !”—which means, in plain 
English, will you please pay me exactly one shilling ster- 
ling apiece for my sterling company. This request was 
acquiesced in with pleasure, not exceeded, however, by 
that derived from a comfortabie supper before a blazing 
fire in one of the hotels of Birmingham. 
Birmingham, Eugtand, 1836. 
For the New- Yorker. 
FAREWELL. 
Fanrewett! ’tis the knell of our early love, 
Of hopes we had nursed, in value above 
F’en a mother’s care or a sister’s tears, 
When we bend in anguish, and doubt, and fears, 
‘To thoughts that come o’er us in sadness and gloom, 
Shrouding our lives in the hues of the tomb. 


GERALD. 


We have met—a bleak and an angry sky 

Has chilled the love we had hoped would not die; 

The gleams we trusted would lighten our path, 

When storms were breaking in fierceness and wrath, 
Have darkened and sped, and their bright silv’ry sheen 
Like the gold of the sun-sct no longer is seen! 


Se 


sceptical. I never determined, in my own mind, whether 
they came by thumps received in childhood—as I knew 
him to have been a clumsy, stumbling fellow—or by the | 
struggles of the big thoughts confined within, like the | 
flouncing giants under Etna, and to which, unfortunately 
for the human race, there was no vent. 

In one of my evening perambulations, I called at Pere- 
grine’s abode. He occupied a room about eight feet 
square, in the third story of a house located in an obscure 
street of the city; it was half study, half dormitory. hh 
required three loud raps on the door to rouse him from | 
his dosing, dreaming revery. I found him sitting in his 
easy-chair, by the side of an old shackling table, apparently 
absorbed in thought. 

The room looked as the reader can easily fancy Mr. 
Peregrine’s room would. Two crazy chairs, a trank, an 
old chest of drawers, and a wash-stand, graced three sides 
of the room, and a narrow cot bed the fourth one; whilst | 
sundry hats, caps, vests and indispensables dangled from 
an eqw@al number of nails—relieved, in part, by two small 
and discolored lithographic prints. A few smouldering 
embers on his hearth sent up a sluggish smoke. 

The fires of Peregrine’s imagination burned too intensely 





We must part! the love we cherished so long \ 


Let us quickly bury with mirth and song, 
Dropping no tears o’er its early urn, 

And breathing no wish for its fond return, 

For with different hues, and so different light, 
Our hearts would not mingle—then why unite ? 


Ere we turn from the fairy land so blest, 

Where young Love pillowed its visions of rest, 

We will learn to forget each gladsome hour— 

The buddings of hope—the glances of power; 

We wiil chant our farewell though in sorrow in pain, 
We mourn over joys which shall come not again, 


We deeply loved—yet we promptly banish 

Day-dreams we trusted would never vanish ; 

Deeming each promise as useless and vain, 

As funeral rites to the rest of the elain, 

We will heap the lone grave and consign to the tomb 

Early love, reft of fragrance and shrouded in gloom. 

ERENCE. 
For the New-Yorker. 
EXCERPTS FROM MY COMMON-PLACE BOOK. 
AN UNDERSTANDING HEARER. 

A couple of old ladies—very pious and very ignorant— 
having attended upon an evening religivus lecture of a 
favorite minister, at the close of the same, turned theif’ 
footsteps homeward. After commenting upon his edify- 
ing manner of holding forth, his gifts in prayer, &c. &c., 
one of the twain exclaimed— 

“ Well, after all, Mrs. So-and-so, I didn’t quite under- 
stand what the minister meant, when he told about our 
being circumvented.” 

+ Oh, la! didn’t you? Well, I can easily explain it to 
you. Now, if 1 should just take and circumvent you, 
wouldn't you then be circumvented?” 

“Oh, dear! yes! It’s perfectly plain now. Strange, 
that I didn’t see into it before !”’ 


THE HACK-WRITER. 

Peregrine Paragraph was a hack-writer—one of those 
poor, unfortunate devils, who, for the beggarly pittance of 
a “penny-a-line,” work day and night, racking their 
brains, and wearing away life by the inch, to contribute 
their mite to the entertainment of a heartless, thankless 
Public, and—to earn their scanty morsel of bread. 

Peregrine was born a scribbler. We have good rea- 
aon to believe, that he had a pen ia one hand and a sheet 
of paper in the other when he first set foot on life’s stage. 

Many considered Peregrine a man of great genius. | 
never believed that he was. He had a certain tact, it is 
true, for elbowing, puffing, and writing himself into no- 
tice ; and, with a snail-like craw), had wound his way to 
Ro contemptible height up the hill of Fame. I have been 
half tempted to believe, that if six score and ten years had 

been allotted to man, instead of three, Peregrine Para- 
graph might, in that time, grow up to be a great man. 
The knowing ones in bumpology had prognosticated his 
rise im the literary world, by sundry bony protuberances 


| hebetude. 


for him to feel the cold chiil that struck me opon throwing 
off my loose coat. On his table were various authors, 
spread around in learned confusion. He held im his dex- 
ter paw a pen, and in his sinister a sheet of fuolscap, well 
covered with quail-tracks, crosses and blots. His dall 
grey eyes were ecreened with a formidable green shade, 
lest their naturally leaden look might receive additional 
Webster's Dictionary, Crabbe’s Synonymes, 
and a motley collection of periodicals, novels and tales, 
were open before him. Peregrine motioned me to achair 
with one of his significant extensions of the fore finger, 
and again relapsed into the lethargic state from which I 
had roused him. 


I had wot more than cleverly arranged myself in my 
seat, and, according to Yankee usage, stretched my legs 
to the top of the stove, when a low rap was heard at the 
door, followed by the entrance of a boy, whose ink-adorned 
visage, paste-plastered fingers and hobbling gait, gave 
him the true air infernal. Peregrine’s features relaxed 
into a ghastly grin, as he eagerly snatched the proof-sheet 
from the ‘printer’s devil.’ As he bent over the paper, 
his usually lnstreless orbs shone, from the force of excite- 
ment, with intense brilliancy ; and he grasped the arms of 
his chair, as if his very existence depended on the tenacity 
of his hold. The silence was aylength broken by a groan, 
as doleful and despairing as if the warrant for his execu- 
tion had been presented to him, signed and sealed. I 
found out, afterwards, that this was his maiden effort at 
writing tales, and the lamentation was for the death of his 
hereine—the printer having read the manuscript wrong, 
and changed ‘happily married’ into ‘horribly murdered.’ 

This, and similar mistakes, were soun corrected, and 
Peregrine regained his composure and resumed his pen. 
I noticed the cross curl of his lips, the angry wrinkle of 
his brow, and the misanthropical draw-down of the corners 
of his mouth, as he turned his lamp-smoked visage towards 
me. The general expression of the phiz confirmed me 
in my suspicion, that my visit, at this juncture, was con- 
sidered an intrusion. I soon rose to depart; and, as I 
threw my cloak over my shuulders, caught a hasty glimpse 
of the proof-sheet. This was enough. I discovered it to 
be one of those tragical tales that record the love and fate 
of some village maiden, who sometimes, like Sappho, 
shorten life by a skein of yarn, or a jump intoa mill-pond, 
to revenge themselves on a rustic Phaon. 

And this, gentle reader, is a correct picture of the hack- 
writer, who, mewed up in hia narrow room, spends his 
time and his strength to furnish to you the means of 
whiling away an hour—he trusts, pleasantly. He writes 
not for fame and immortality, but for you, and for— 
filthy lucre. = 
AN APPROPRIATE TEXT. 

A droll fellow, who officiated occasionally as a preacher 
in a hack town of the ‘far west,’ was summoned, upon a 
time, to attend the funeral of an elderly maiden, who had 
resided many years with a sister, that was also in a state of 





on divers parts of his cranium. On this point! was always 


single blessedness. Being requested to preach a sermon 


—<—<————S—— ee ta 


— 


appropriate to the occasion, he readily consented and se- 
lected the following words as his text: 

“Two women shall be grinding at amill; the one shall 
be taken, and the other left.” 


4 SHORT ESSAY ON FLATTERY. 

Every individual can be flattered. This truth has been 
established by the experience of all ages. The great diffi- 
culty lies in knowing how to flatter. Tu be successful as 
a flatterer, requires an extensive and thorough knowledge 
of human nature, and wisdom, also, in the ways of the 
world. The flatterer, too, must be intimately acquainted 
with the weak spots iu the one to be flattered. He should 
be careful to approach him on his blind side, and to attack 
him in his defenceless parts. If your intended dupe sus- 
pects your design, he will gaard every avenue, and pre- 
seut an armed front to every approach. Candor is the 
best mask for the flatterer. 

That the great art of flattering successfully consists in 
knowing how to time, and in what manner, and to what 
point to direct your attack, is clearly exemplified in an 
anecdote recorded of the celebrated Doctor Johnson: 

Being at a public dinner, the Doctor gave it as his 
opinion, that there were men who could not be flattered ; 
and with his usual self-confidence, boasted that he him- 
self was one. A gentleman at the table very soon com- 
menced comp/'meuting the Doctor on his various works ; 
but the Doctor's suspicions being awake, he retained his 
usual cold and stone-like composure. The flatterer was 
deep read in men, and an adept in his art. Suddenly 
changing his tone, he exclaimed— 

* Well, Doctor, | am convinced of the truth of your 
assertion, that there are men that cannot be flattered, and 
that you are one of them !”” 

The Doctor was thrown off of his guard, and his ceunte- 
nance was softened by a very self-complacentsmile. The 
flatterer’s shaft had hit the mark. The party saw the 
catch, and burst into a roar of langhter. 

“T yield! I yield!” cried the Doctor. 
be flattered.” 

Now the flatterer, in this case, displayed skill—skill 
founded on a thorough knowledge of human nature. He 
drew the Doctor’s attention entirely to one point, and then 
instautly attacked him in another, which was left an- 
guarded. 

Some individuals seem to think that all men are equally 
capable of being flattered ;. and because, in their limited 
experience, they have found an individual who can bear 
the ‘soft suap’ in large quantities, ‘thick as mud,’ and 
applied with a white-wash brush, they do not conceive 
that another individual can bear it only in small quanti- 
ties, of the thinnest kind, and-applied with the delicate 
touches of a camel’s-hair pencil. 

Fiattery is an art, the knowledge of which is acquired 
by reading.men rather than books—a knowledge that is 


based on practical experience, and not on theory. 
Norwich, Conn. 





“ Every man can 


G. K. 








Anecpote or Joun Ranpotpa.—It is related of John 
Randoiph, that on one occasion, when the subject of making 
appropriations for the public buildings was under considera- 
uon, he rose, and, as usual, spoke in opposition to it ; appro- 
priations had been frequently asked, and as frequensly grant- 
ed—and still the buildings went up with a stealthy pace ; 
he wanted to see the end of it; and for this purpose moved 
to refer the subject to the committee on unfinished business. 
A workman in the gallery close by, irritated at the opposi- 
tion Mr. R. had shown to what was to constitute his sup- 
port, and unable to bear his taunt, eried out in a voice some- 
what like R.’s—** And I move, Mr. Speaker, that the gentle- 
man be referred to the sane committee.” This severe re- 
tort upon the ill-formed and badly-made orator of Virginia, 
set the whole House in a rear; and the eant-at-arms was 
immediately despatched to arrest the offender, but he had 
disappeared, and could not be found. 





Amousine Monomania.—There isa nin Exeter, N. 
H. who has the strange ‘ crotchet’ iv his head that he man- 
ages and directs the weather. He fancies that he cauees 
the changes of the seasons, cold and heat, rain and snow. 
He says that he is employed by the government of the 
United States to take charge of the weather ; and that the 
government now owes him many thousands for his servi- 
ces; he has, as yet, received nothing for his iabor, and is 
indignant at it. He threatens, if he is not paid, to quit 
the business, and “ then the people,” he says, ‘‘ will. have 
no weather.” 
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bs RETROSPECTIONS, 
Tuas is a fair green Isle 
Within a princely bay, 
Where Spring’s first tiow’rets smile 
Beneath the volar ray, 
And rocks upon its sandy shore frown o’er the waters wide, 
Like lofty spirits who defy Misfortune’s stormy tide. 


Upon its coast there stands 
A castle, dark and high ; 
And waving o’er its sands 
A banner woos the sky, 
That flutters with its stars and stripes, broad-heaving tothe wind, 
An emblem of that Liberty which fills th’ immortal mind. 


. There was my childhood’s home, 
Place of my early dreams, 
When ali that is to come 
Wore Hope’s delusive gleams, 
Ere sorrow yet had crowned Life’s cup with dark and bitter tears, 
And saddened every pleasure of its waking after-years. 


The skies were brighter then, 
The flowers were sweeter far, 
And Fancy’s eager ken 
Could pierce each brilliant star, 
And people all those shining worlds with beings of its own; 
Creatures of beauty, happiness, and innocence alone. 


The melody of waves 
Seemed bidding me rejoice, 
And e’en the silent graves, 
Had each a pleasant voice, 
That told of peace beyond the world with all its empty things, 
Where man was free and roamed at will upon angelic wings. 


~ 


I've leaned upon the tomb 
Beneath some drooping tree, 
While the still twilight gloom 
Brought added charms to me, 
And wondered if departed souls e’er wandered from above, 
To hover ’round us, watch and guard the beings of their love. 


I’ve linger’d by the shore, 
In pensiveness reclined ; 
The waves with solemn roar 
Spoke loudly to my mind: 
They told me of the Mighty God who counts each shining sand, 
And holds the sea and all its ships within his spacious hand. 


The fresh green sod beneath, 
The clear blue sky above, 
And Summer’s balmy breath 
Had each a voice of love. 
1 looked aloft, and all was bright,—around, and all was fair, 
And wondered much how man could talk of sorrow and of care. 


Then trouble was a dream— 
No dark reality :-— 
Could 1 of sorrow deem 
When all was joy to me? 
The birds and beasts were happy, safely sheltered in the shade; 
Each year seem’d one long holiday for man’s fruition made. 


O Childhood ! could’st thou be 
Thus innocent alway, 
Man, with curs’d cruelty 
Would not make man his prey, 
Nor wear a cold suspicious face, nor frown upon distress ; 
His greatest joy would be to love,—his greatest wish to bless. 


I would give all the love 
Within the mind’s control 
Could I recall once more 
The childhood of the soul. {eye ; 
The world is changed ;—that Island scene still blooms in Memory’s 
’T is there that I could wish to live,—there be content to die. 
Ohio, Jan. 9, 1837. Inez. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A PORTRAIT PAINTER. 
° “THE FAMILY PICTURE !” 


It was a lovely morning, and the calm of the country 
slept deliciously around, when I arrived at the ancient and 
stately home of my best and earliest patron. Descended 
from a long line of knightly ancestors, Sir Robert V—— 
was, in the noblest sense of the appellation, a ‘ good old 
English gentleman !’ for, to the hospitality and frankness 
w belong to that honored name, he'added the kuow- 
ledge of a man of the world, and the refinement of a man 
of taste. It was the wish of Sir Robert that I should paint 
him a ‘ family picture ;’ and as with graceful pride Lady 
Vv introduced me to her children, 1 felt that imagiua- 
tion could not have pictured a more exquisite beauty than 
that which I beheld, and which, in its varied forms, made 
tiem the loveliest group I had ever seen. ne only dif- 
fered in character and expression suflicie to call foran 
observation ; it was the orphan nephew of Lady V——. 

The hours which I passed in the midst of that happy 

amily are amongst the brightest of my life, and when at 
noe * my picture was completed, it was with feelings of 
sincere a that I left a spot where sorrow and discord 
seemed unknown, even in name. 

Little did I dream of the realities that were soon to 











Lest because it presents at ouce to the beholder, more 


change that vision—the young and beaatifal beiigs who 
were blooming on my canvass. ‘T'lieir gentle mo’ first 
fell a sacrifice to the fearful scourge which had made young 


Edward D—— an orphan! The rich warm blood which 
mantled on the cheek of the eldest boy soon dyed the crim- 
son fields of Spain, and his dark flashing eyes closed amid 
shouts of victory! The rest—all, but one—ere long sank 
beneath the fatal summoner which had deprived them of a 
mother; theirs was the panting breath, the fevered lip, 
the gradual decline, which only can bestow the beaming 
eyes and flashing cheeks, so beautiful—in death. 

One, whose calm and thoughtful face seemed to pro- 
claim that even in early youth the spirit was not of this 
world, sank as he was reaping the first fruits of a genius 
too mighty for his slender frame. 

One was called from the triumphs of a first season to ex- 
change its sweet sounds for silence—its brightness for a 
shroud—tove for the grave! 

Another but it matters not, all died, as 1 have 
said, save one, the youngest and the loveliest! ler father 
strove to live—for her—but even this very anxiety might 
have hastened on another fate; and mourners, ‘im deed 
and in truth,’ shortly after bore the broken-hearted Sir Ro- 
bert to his tomb! 

During the fearful sorrows of my beloved patron I had 
been laboring on, and had only heard, at their most sad 
conclusion, that the young Helen V—— was heiress to 
her father’s wealth; a small portion only having passed 
with the title to a distant relation. 

Years passed away, and I mixed much in the gay world, 
for I had won that which is courted and flaitered by the 
great—a name. 

One night I was standing amidst the gay crowds assem- 
bled at the Duchess of ——’s seeking an artist’s iuspira- 
tion in the fair faces before me, when, familiarised as I 
am with beauty, I was struck by one ‘bright particular 
star,’ standing near a vase filled with flowers; she had 
turned away from a crowd of admirers to address a 
young and elegant looking man, whose pale cheek flushed 
as her eyes met his. 

Tall, and slightly formed, every look and movement 
was grace ; eyes, so beautiful in their pure 
brightness, the cheek, whose rich tint came and went at 
every word, the fascination of her exquisite smile, but 
more than all, a something which seemed like the memory 
of some half-forgotten dream, induced me to ask her 
name. 

“« Not know her ? the beauty ! the heiress—Helen V-——!” 
was the astonished answer. 

Delighted, yet sorrowing over the past,—I procured an 
introduction, and she welcomed me as the friend of her 
father. For.some moments we conversed upon indiffer- 
ent subjects, when sudden'y turning round, she said, 

“You must allow me to present to you my cousin, Ed- 
ward D——; he is altered—since he—since you”’—she 
hesitated—“ since those happy days.” 

She stopped; and as her thoughts flew back to the 
‘Family Picture,’ and her now deserted home, her bright 
face was clouded ¥ the deepest sorrow. 

From that time I frequently met her, and found het 
cousin at her side; butt grieved me to remark that, by 
his wasting frame and brightening eye, he too, seemed to 
be a ‘stricken deer!’ 

One day he came to my studio—and slowly. and sadly 
did he tell me that he had been ordered to Madeira, as a 
‘last chance, a forlorn hope ;’ and that he wished his pic- 
ture “to be to his lovely cousin a frail memorial of one 
who had loved her from her earliest childhood.” 

As I sketched the traits of the young and gallant Ed- 
ward D——, I felt that, if consumption is sad in woman, 
it is far more fearful, when its death-grasp is laid on the 
‘strong man.’ 

‘That picture sealed the fate of Helen V——. 

What passed when it was given I know not, but Helen, 
the beauty and the heiress, left her bright orbit, lefi her 
home, though one of wealth and of pride, to soothe the 
iast Leurs, to pillow the dying head of her cousin! 

For a long time she, two, hovered on the brink of the 
lonely and distant grave, to which she had consigned her 
husband ; but youth prevailed in the long struggle ; and, 
recovering by slow degrees, she returned to England ; and 
she now dwells in her father’s halis—iu siience and in soli- 
tude—a mourner and a widow. 

Tne ‘ Family Picture’ alone remains to tell what once 
has been; and when, in her hours of sorrow, she looks 
upon the bright faces still smiling there—how must she 
feel !—aloue. 


oe eee 





Stone Mountain.—lI consider the Stone Mountain in 
DeKalb county, Georgia, as one of the greatest natural 
curiosities in North America. I believe it to be the great- 
au- 
ty, more grandeur, more magnificence, and more sub- 
lunity than any other | have seen. True, there are moun- 
tains more lofty, and more extensive, in the United States. 
There are also tremendous cataracts of water, gloomy 
caverns, and majestic rivers, any of which are calculated 
to create so many indescribable sensations, and to cause 
so great an association of ideas as the Stone Mountain. 





I shall not attempt to run a paralle] between it and other 





curiosities, but content 


forthe f 
a brief description of it. "The base .of the 


am informed, is six miles in circumference, 
pendicular height 2,350 feet. 

There appears to be a solitary loneliness hoveri 
and around the summit. Seate small pines, so detead 
ouks, scrubby cedars, and scattered shrabberry adorn and 
variegate the base and sides of the mountain, on the West. 
ern and Southern sides; the eastern part is mostly barren 
a few vege Oats and scattered patches of low bushes 
excepted. Western side is the most gradual in as. 
cent. The Soathern and Eastern parts are more difficult, 
and dangerous to climb. The Northern side is al 
inaccessible, and strikes the beholder with wonder and 
amazement. 


For several hundred feet it appears like a solid wall 
of marble, straight as a line, 1200 feet perpendicular; 
these gradually rounding upwards, 1050‘feet, forming to 
the eve of the beholder, a spacious dome. When the 
eye is slightly raised from the earth, it has the appear. 
ance of a dark angry clond, just ready to pour its thun- 
dering contents upon you. . 1 ascended the western side, 
which is the most gradual: as I ascended, the adjaeent 
country seemed to recede, and to rtse in regular order, 
one above another, discovering here and there, scattering 
farms and habitations. 

There are also several objects of wondor on the monn- 
tain. One is, the remains of a wall of stone, (now near- 
ly demolished) several feet high, enclosing several acres 
of the summit, and extending around from one inaccessi- 
ble part of the mountain to the other. 

When and by whom this ancient fortification or bul. 
wark was erected is unknown. The oldest Indians, I am 
informed, have no traditionary account of it. 

There are many inequalities, chasms, and channels in 
the rock, well calculated to create admiration in the be 
holder. 

A great many persons have visited the wonderful stone 
through curiosity, and many no doubt, have been the sen- 
sations created from a view of it. Some, I understand, 
have looked at it with wonder and dumb amazement; oth- 
ers with awe and veneration. Macon Messenger. 
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Warnine To Practicat Jokers.—A naval gentleman 
of extremely respectable connections, who was, a few 
years back, rewarded with a grant from the East India 
Company for the performance of some service in India, 
where he was so severely weunded in the head as to inca- 
pacitate him from again going afloat, has latterly been 
amusing himself with writing for periodicals, and maki 
himself rather conspicuous in his neighborhood by mis 
judging benevolence, and warmly espousing a line of poli- 
tics quite excusable for a person in his state. All thiswas 
harmless; and looking to the cause whieh had deprived 
the country of a gallant and enterprising officer, good feel 
ing, we should have hoped, would have taught people in 
the station of gentlemen to treat such a member of society 
with commiseration and respect, instead of singling him 
out as the victim of a series of practical jokes, which'at 
last became so glaring that the eyes of the sufferer 

artially opened to the truth, and he sent a challenge, 4 
farther the jest, one of the conspirators undertook the of 
fice of second, and the parties met.on Thursday week; 
but the gallant officer was too well acquainted with the 
smell of powder and the use of fire-arms not to detectat 
the first fire that the weapon had been charged with blap 
instead of ball cartridge, and, turning to his second, he ex- 
claimed—“ By the living —— you have played me false ;” 
and, felling him to the ground with a violent blow frém 
the butt end of his pistol, advanced to his antagoniat, end 
being a man of tall and powerful frame, bestowed,on him 
with his fists a drubbing as severe as well-merited, and 
then mounted his horse and leisurely rode off the ground. 

English paper. 





Tue Retort Dinect.—Some time ago, my friend 
Aminadab paid me a visit from the country. He livesat 
Rock Hollow, and we frequently reciprocate eivilities of 
this kind. When I visit Aminadab, he is very porte 
in showing me the products, pigs, poultry, so forth, 
of his well-cultivated farm; and when he comes to see tiie, 
{ endeavor to make his time pass as agreeably as 
by showing him about our city, and by divers other at- 
tentions’ At his last visit, he wanted to purchase some 
agricultural books for his boys ; so one day [ acco’ 
him to the bookstore of my ‘very particular friend;' Mr. 
Aminadab had on a full suit of home-made drab, 
country-manufactured brogans, and the identical 
brim that had sheltered his head and shoulders from sua 
and storm for five years. He could not find the 
books: that he wanted, and probably was a little 
some; at least so thought the salesman, a pert young W%% 
in starch and buckram. ; Y 

“ You are from the country, are you not, sir?” said he, 
a little impudently. 

* Yes.” 


“« Well, here’s an Essay on the Rearing of Calves.”' 








“ That,” said Aminadab, as he turned to leave the sof 
“ thee had better present to thy mother.” ) 
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From the Southern Literary Messenger. 
WALK WITH THE LORD. 
BY MRs L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


« at eveiting time it shall be light.” 


Wate with the Lord at morn, 
While opeulng bude the-boags ad 
hile open’ uds 4 orn, 
And fag ce fills the air ; 
Before the peg. caee awake, 
And in thy ing’s pride, 
Thy first young blush of beauty, make 
nipotence thy guide. 
Walk with the Lord at noon, 
When fervid suns are high, 
And Pleasure, with her treacherous boon, 
Allureth manhood’s uo 
Then, with the diamond shield of prayer, 
Thy soul’s opposers meet, 
And crush the thorns of sin and care 
That bind the pilgrim’s feet. 
Waik with the Lord at eve, 
Wher twilight dews descend, 
And Nature seems a shroud to weave, 
As for some smitten friend ; 
While slow the lonely m»meuts glide 
On mournful wing away, 
Press closer, closer to His side, 
For He shall be thy stay. 
Even shouldst thou linger still 
Till midnight spreads its pa!l, 
And Age laments with bosom chill 
its buried earthly all, 
Thy wither’d eyes a signal bright 
Be ond the grave shall see, 
For He, who maketh darkness light, 
Thy God, shal! walk with thee. 
2a ee 
From the New Monthly Magazine for January. 
BENIDEN DE BERG; OR, THE UNDERCLIFF. 
A TALE OF THE VOYAGE OF HENDRICK MUDSON. 
BY N. P. WILLIS. 


Zach, xiv. Tv. 


“Ir is but an arm of the sea, as I told thee, skipper,” 
said John Fleming, the mate of the ‘ Haloc-Mane,’ stand- 
ing ready to jam down the tiller, and bring-to, if his mas- 
ter should agree with him in opinion. 

Hadson stood by his steersman with folded arms, now 
looking at the high-water mark on the rocks, which be- 
trayed a falling tide ; now turning his ear slightly forward, 
to catch the cry of the man who stood heaving the lead 
from the larboard bow. ‘The wind drew lightly across the 
starboard quarter, and, with a counter-tide, the little ves- 
sel stole on scarce perceptibly, though her mainsail was 
kept full,—the slowly-passing forest-trees on the shore 
giving the lie te the merry and gurgling ripple at the prow. 

The noble river, or creek, which they had followed in 
admiring astonishment for fifty miles, had hitherto opened 
fairly and broadly before them, though once or twice its 
widening and mountain-girt bosom had deceived the bold 
navigator into the belief that he was entering upon some 
inland lake. The wind still blew kindly and steadily from 
the south-east, and the sunset of the second day—a spec- 
tacle of tumultuous and gorgeous glory, which Hudson 
attributed justly to the more violent atmospheric laws of 
an unsettled continent—had found them apparently closed 
in by impenetrable mountains, and running immediately 
on the head-shore of an extended arm of the sea. 

“ She'll strike before she can follow her helm!” cried 
the young sailor in an impatient tone, yet still, with ha- 
bitual obedience, keeping, her duly on her course. 

“ Port a little !’’ answered the skipper a mument after, 
as if he had not heard the quernlous comment of his mate. 

Fleming’s attention was withdrawn an instant by alow 
guttural sound of satisfaction which reached his ear as the 
head of the vessel went round, and, casting his eye a-mid- 
ships, he observed the three indians who had come off to 
the Half-Moon in a canoe, and had been received on board 
by the master, stancling together in the chains, and looking 
forward to the rocks they were approching with counte- 
nances of the most eager interest. 

“‘ Master Hendrick!” he vociferated, in the tone of a 
man who can contain his anger no longer ; “ will you look 
at these grinning red devils, who are rejoicing to see you 
run so blindly ashore !” 

The adventurous little bark was by thts time within a 
biscnit-toss of a rocky point that jutted forth iato the river 
with the grace of a lady’s foot dallying with the water in 
her bath; and, beyond, the 8edgy bank disappeared in an 
apparent inlet, barely deep enough, it seemed to the irri- 
tated steersman, to shelter a canoe. 

As the Halt-Moon obeyed her last order, and headed a 
point more te the west, Hudson strode forward to the bow, 
and sprang pou the windlass, stretching his gaze eagerly 
into the bosom of the hills that were now darkening with 
the heavy shadows of twilight, though thé sky was still 
gorgeously purple overhead: 

The crew hau by this time gathered, with unconscious 
apprehensiorr, at the halyards. ready to let go at the slight- 
est gesture of the master; bat, in the slow progress of the 
little bark, the minute or two whieh ehe took to advance 


The Half-Moon seemed now almost immovable ; for the 
current, which convinced Hudson there was a passage 
beyond, set her back from the point with increasing force, 
and the wind lulled a little with the sunset. Inch by inch, 
however, she crept on, till at last the silent skipper sprang 
from the windlass upon the bowsprit, ‘and, running out 
with the agility of a bor, gave a single glance prom and 
the next moment had the tiller in his hand, and cried out, 
wc ® voice of thunder, “ Staxd by the halyards !—helm’s- 
a-lee !” 

In a moment, as if his words had been lightning, the 
blocks rattled, the heavy boom swung round like a wil- 
low-spray, and the white canvass, after fluttering an in- 
— in the wind, filled, and drew steadily on the other 
tac 

Looks of satisfaction were exchanged between the crew, 
who expected the next instant an order to take in sail and 
drop anchor: but the master was at the helm, and, to their 
utter consternation, he kept her steadily to the wind, and 
drove straight on; while a gorge, that, in the increasing 
darkness, seemed the entrance to a cavern, opened its 
ony sides as they advanced. 

The apprehensions of the crew were half lost in their 
astonishment at the grandeur of the scene. The cliffs 
seemed to close up behind them; a mountain, that reach- 
ed apparently to the now colorless clouds, rose up, gigan- 
tie in the increasing twilight, over the prow: on the right, 
where the water seemed to bend, a craggy precipice ox- 
tended its threatening wall; and in the midst ofthis round 
bay, which seemed to them to bé an inclosed lake in the 
bottom of an abyss, the wind suddenly took them aback, 
the Haloe-Mane lost her headway, and threatened to go 
on the rocks with the current, and audible curses at his 
folly reached the ears of the determined master. : 

More to divert their attention than with a prognostic of 
the direction of the wind, Hudson gave the order to tack ; 
and, more slowly this time, but still with sufficient expe- 
dition, the movement was executed, and the flapping sails 
swung round. The halyards were not belayed, before the 
breeze, rushing down a steep valley on the left, struck full 
on the larboard quarter, and, running sharp past the face 
of the precipice, over the starboard bow, Hudson pointed 
cut exultingly to his astonished men the broad waters of 
the mighty river, extending far through the gorge beyond 
—the dim purple of the lingering day, which had been 
long last to the cavernous and overshadowed pass they had 
penetrated, tinting its fair bosom like the last faint hue of 
the expiring dolphin. 

The exulting glow of triuinph suffused the face of the 
skipper; and, relinquishing the tiller once more to the 
mortified Fleming, he walked forward to look for an anchor- 
age. ‘The Indians, who still stood in the chains together, 
and who had continued to express their satisfaction as the 
vessel made her way 49> 7 the pass now pointed eager- 
ly to a little bay on the left, across which a canoe was 
shooting, like the reflection of a lance through the air; and, 
the wind dying momently away, Hudson gave the order 
to round-to, and dropped his anchor for the night. 

In obedience to the politic orders of Hudson, the men 
were endeavoring, by presents and signs, to induce the 
Indians to leave the vessel; and the master himself stoed 
on the poop with his mate, gazing back on the wonderful 
scene they had passed through. : 

“This passage,” said Hudson, musingly, “has been 
rent open by an earthquake, and the rocks look as if they 
still felt the agony of the throe.” iN 

“It isa pity the earthquake did its job so raggedly, 
then!’ answered his sulky companion, who had not yet 
forgiven the mountains for the shame their zig-zag preci- 
pices had put upon his sagacity. oo 

Atthat instant, a sound like that of a heavy body sliding 
into the water, struck the ear of Fleming, and looking 
quickly over the steru, he saw one of the Indians swim 
away irom the vessel with a pillow in his hand, which he 
had evidently stolen from the cabin window. To seize 
a musket, which lay ready for attack on the — deck, 
and fire upon the pour savage, were the sudden thought 
and action of & man on the watch for a vent to his incensed 
feelings. ‘The fadian gave a yell, which mingled wildly 

with the echoes of the report from the reverberating hills ; 
and, springing waist-high out of the water, the gurgling 
eddy closed suddenly over his head. 

The canoe in which the other savages were already em- 
barked, shot away like an arrow to the shore, and Hud- 
son, grieved and alarmed inexpressibly at the fool-hardy 
rashness of his mate, ordered all hands to arms, and estab- 
lished a doub'e watch for the night. 

Hour after hour, the muster, and the now repentant 
Fleming, piced fore and aft, each in his own quarter of the 
vessel, watching the shore, aud the dark face of the water 
with straining eyes; but no sound came from the low cliff, 
round which the flying canoe had vanished, and the stars 
seemed to wink almost audibly in the dread agitation of 
Hudson, who, in these pent‘up Waters, anticipated a most 
effective and speedy revenge trom the surrounding tribes, 
droweed not upon their watch ; and the gray of the morn- 
ing began to show faintly over the monntains, before the 
anasious utastet withdrew his eShing wyed froth the still 
ad otefry wature. 


rays ran in swift threads from summit to summit of the 
dark green mountains ; and the soft mist that slept on the 
breast of the river began to lift like the slumberous lid 
from the eye of woman when her dream is broken at 
dawn. Not so poetically were these gaily Sevien . xe 
ed, however, y by morning watch of the Haloe-Mane, 
= poowona Saviee to drop sanee with their on 
capstan, a necessity of keeping sharper watch, 
lest the Indians should colle of throug the rising mist, 
bore the double pains of Tantalus and Sisyphus’ ungrati- 
— desire at their lips, and threatening rain over their 
8. 
After dividing the watch at the break of day, Hudson, 
with the relieved part of his crew, had gone below, and 
might have been asleep an hour, when Fleming suddenly 
entered the cabin, and laid his hand upon his shoulder. 
The skipper sprang from his berth with the habitual read- 
iness of a seaman, and followed his mate upon deck, where 
he found his men standing to their arms, and watching an 
object that, to his first glance, seemed like a canoe sailing 
down upon them throagh the air. The rash homicide 
drew close to Hendrick as he regarded it; and the chatter 
of his teeth betrayed that, during the long and anxious 
watches of the night, his conscience had not justified him 
for the hasty death he had awarded to a fellow-creature. 
“Zhe bat looms through the mist,” said the skipper, 
after regarding the advancing object for a moment. “It 
is a single canoe, and can scarce harm us. Let her 
alongside!” — 
‘The natural explanation of the phenomenon at once 
satisfied the crew, who had taken their superstitious fears 
rather from Lb be evident alarm, than from their own 
want of reflection; but the guilty man himself still gazed 
on the pcver ye Lewy and, when a slight stir of the 
breeze raised mist like the corner of a curtain, and 
dropped the canoe plain upon the surface of the river, he 
turned gloomily on his heel, and muttered, in an under- 
tone, to Hadson, “It brings no good, skipper Hendrick," 

Meanwhile, the canoe advanced slowly. The single 
paddle which paddled her paused before every turn; and, 
as the mist lifted quite up, and showed a long green line 
of shore between its shadowy fringe and the water, an 
Indian, highly painted, and more ornamented than any 
they had hitherto seen, appeared, gazing earnestly at the 
vessel, and evidently approaching with fear and caution. 

The Half-Moon was heading up the river with the 
rising tide, and Hudson walked forward to the boom to 
look at the savage more closely. By the eagle and bear 
so richly embroidered in the gay-colored quills of the por- 
cupine on his belt of wampum, he presumed him to be a 
chief; and glancing his eye into the canoe, he saw the pil- 
low which had occasioned the death of the planderer the 
night before, and on it lay two ears of corn, and two bro- 
ken arrows. Pausing a moment, as he drew near, the 
Indian pointed to these signs of peace, and Hudson, in 
reply, spread out his open hands, and beckoned him to 
come on board. Inan instant, the slight canoe shot under 
the starboard bow; and, with a noble confidence which 
the skipper remarked upon with admiration, the tall savage 
sprang upon the deek, and laid the hand of the cétmmander 
to his breast. a “4 = . 

The noon arrived, hot and sultry, and there was no 
likelihood of a wind tillsunset. The chief had been feast- 
ed on board, and had shown, in his delight, the most une- 
quivocal evidence of good feeling; and even Fleming at 
last, who had drank more freely than usual during the 
morning, abandoned his suspicions, and joined in amusing 
the superb savage who was their guest. In the course of 
the forenoon, another canoe came off, paddled by a single 
young woman, whom Fleming recognized as having ac- 
companied the plunderers the night before; but, in his 
hulf-intoxicated state, it seemed to recall none of his pre- 
vious bodings, and, to his own surprise, and that of the 
crew, she evidently regarded him with particular favor, 
and by pertinacious and ingenious signs endeavored to 
induce him to go ashore with her in her canoe. The par- 
ticular character of her face and form would have given 
the mate a clue to her probable motives, had he been less 
reckless from his excitement. She was taller than is 
common for females of the savage tribes, and her polished 
limbs, as gracefully moulded in their dark hues as those 
of the Mercury of the fountain, combined with their slight- 
ness a nerve and steadiness of action which portrayed 
strength and resolution of heart and frame. Her face was 
highly beautiful, but the voluptuous fulness of the lips 
was contradicted by a fierce fire in her night-dark eyes, 
and a quickness of the brow to descend, which told of 
angry passions habitnally on the alert. It was remarked 
by Hans Christaern, one of the crew, that when Fleming 
left her for an instant, she abstracted herself from the other 
joyous groups, and, with folded arms and looks uf brood- 
ing thoughtfulness, stood looking over the stern; but im- 
mediately on his re-appearance, her snowy teeth became 
visible between her relaxing lips, and she resumed her 
patient gaze = his countenance, and her occasional 
efforts to draw him into the canoe, 

Quite regardiess of the prosencé of the woilaa, the 
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well,” said he, “though I look for no 
from this noble pagan ; and if chance shou!d put 


‘us in danger, we shall be more than a match for the whole 


‘tribe. Come with me, Fleming,” he continued, after a gigan 
av, “you too rash with your fire-arms to be left in 


. We'll while 
though danger is in it.” 
The men sprang gaily below for their arms, and were 
soon cauip and ready ; and the chief, with an expres- 
sion of delight, put off in his canoe, followed more siowly 
by the heavy long-boat, into‘which Hudson, having given 
icular orders to the watch to let ro savages on d 
uring his absence, was the last toembark. ‘The woman, 
whom the chief had called to him before his departure by 
the name of alee, sped off in her swift canoe to 
another point of the shore; and when Fleming cried out 
from the bow of the boat, impatiently motioning her to 
follow, she smiled in a manner that sent a momentary 
shudder through the veins of the skipper, who chanced to 
observe the action, and by a circular movement of her 
arm, Couveyed to him that she should meet him from the 
Opposite side of the hill. As they followed the chief, they 
thscovered the wigwams of an Indian village bebind the 
el ak for which she was making, and understood 
that the chief had sent her thither ou some errand con- 
nected with his proposed hospitality. ‘ 

A large square rock, which had the loak of having been 
hurled with some avalanche from the mountain, lay in 
the curve of a smali beach of sand, surrounded by the 
shallow water; and, on the left of this, the chief pointed 
out to the skipper a channel, hollowed by the entrance of 
a mountain torrent into the river, through which he might 
bring his boat to land. At the edge of this torreut’s bed, 
the scene of the first act of hospitality to our race upon 
the Hudson, stands at this day the gate to the most hospi- 
table mansion on the river, as if the spirit of the spot had 
cousecrated it to its first association with the white man. 

The chief led the way, when the crew had disembarked, 
by a path — the deep-worn bed of the torrent; and 
alter an ascent of a few minutes, througha grove of tall 
firs, a short turn to the left brought them upon an open 
table of land, a hundred and fifty feet above the river, 
shat in by a circle of forest-trees, and frowned over on the 
east by a tall and bald cliff, which shot up ina perpendicu- 
lar line to the height of three hundred feet. From a clefi 
in the face of this precipice, a natural spring oozed forth, 
drawing a darker line down the sun-parched rock, aud 
Jeeding a small stream that found its way to the river, on 
the northern side of the platform just mentioned, creating, 
between itself and the deeper torrent to the south, a sort 
of highland peninsula, now constituting the estate of the 
hospitable gentleman before alluded to. 

Hudson looked rourd him with delight and surprise 
when he stood on the highest purt of the broad natural 
table selected by the chief for his entertainment. The 
view north showed a cleft through the hills, with the river 
coiled like a lake in its widening bed, while a blue and 
wavy line of mountains formed the far horizon at its back ; 
south, the bold eminences, betweeu which he had found 
his adventurous way, closed in like the hollowed sides o! 
a bright green vase, with glimpses of the river lying in its 
bottum like crystal; below him descended a sharp and 
wooded bank, with the river at its foot; and directly oppo- 
site rose a hill, in a magnificent eone, to the very sky, send 
ing its shadow down through the inirrored water. as if it 
entered to some inner world. ‘The excessive lavishness 
of the foliage clothed these bold natural features with a 
grace and richness altogether captivating to the senses, 
and Hadsou long stood, gazing around him, believing that 
the tales of brighter and happier lands were trner than he 
had deemed, and that it was Lie lucky destiny to have been 
the discoverer of a future Utopia. 

A little later, several groups of Indians were seen ad- 
vancing from the village, bearing between them the mate- 
rials for a feast, which they deposited under a large trec 
indicated by the chief. It was soon arranged, and Hud- 
son with his men surrounded the dishes of shell and wood, 
one of which, placed in the centre, contained a roasted 
dog, half baried in Indian corn. While the chief and 
several of his warriors sat down in company with the 
whites, the young mei danced the calumet dance to the 
sound of a rude ¢:am, formed by drawing & skin tightly 
over a wooden bow! ; and near them, in groups, stood th: 
women and children of the village, glancing with look» 
of curiosity from the feats of the young men to the unac- 
customed faces of the strangers. 

Among the women stood Kikyalee, who kept her larg: 
bright eyes fixed almost fiercely upon Fleming, yet wher 
he looked towards her, she smiled and tnrned as if sh: 
would beckon him away—a bidding which he. tried in vair- 
to obey, under the vigilant watch of his master. 

The feast went on, and the Indians having producec 
gourds, filled with a slightly intoxicating liquor made from 

he corn, Hudson offered to the chief some spirits from » 
oitle, which he had entrusted to one of the men to wast 
own the expected roughness of the savage viands. "Th: 
ottle in turn to the mate, who was observed t: 


away these. sluggish hours, 
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tempting Kikyalee into the forest. 


———— 
A NN nity, and followed the || they might bring with them. I flattered myself, in 
ml sr aaggaa tat T should enjoy the company oftheir whale army 

* * they sare Se.poed na xet to i int me. A lively can- 


~ The sun began to throw the shadow of the tall pines in 
igantic pinnacles along the ground, and the youths of the 
triendly tribe who had entertained the great navigator 
ceased from their dances and feats of skill, and clustered 
around the feast-tree. Intending to get under weigh with 
the evening breeze, and proceed still farther up the river, 
Hudson rose to collect his men, and bid the chief farewell. 
Taking the hand of the majestic savage, and putting it to 
his breast, to express, in his own manner, the kind feel- 
ings he entertained for him, he turned toward the path by 
which he came, and was glancing round at his men, when 
Hans Christaern inputeed if he had sent the mate back to 
the vessel. a : 

“« Der teufel, No!” answered the skipper, missing him 
for the first time; ‘‘ has he beeu long gone ?” 

“A full hour,”’ said one of the men. 

Hadson put his hand to his head, and remembered the 
deep wrong Fleming had done to the tribe. Retribution, 
he feared, had overtaken him; but how was it done s0 
silently? How had the guilty man been induced to leave 
his comrades, and accelerate his doom by his own itivo- 
luntary act? ; 

The uext instant resolved the q A distant and 
prolonged scream, ae of a man in mortal agony, drew all 
eyes to the summit of the beetling cliff which overhung 
them. On its extremest verge, outlined distinctly against 
the sky, stood the tall figure of Kikyalee, holding from 
her, yet poised over the precipice, the ‘aay form o! 
her victim, while, in the other hand, flashing in the rays of 
the sun, glittered the bright hatchet she had plucked from 
his girdle. Infuriated at the sight, and suspecting collu- 
sion on the part of the chief, Hudson drew his cutlass, 
and gave the order to stand to arms; but as he turned, 
the gigantic savage bad drawn an arrow to its head with 
incredible force, and, though it fell far short of its mark, 
there was what in the action and in his look which, in the 
passing of a thought, changed the mind of the skip er. In 
another instant, the hesitating arm of the widowed Kikya- 
lee descended, and loosening her hold upon the relaxe:! 
body of her victim, the doomed mate fell heavily down the 
face of the precipice. , 

The chief turned to Hudson, who stood trembling and 
aghast at the awful scene, and, piucking the remaining 
arrows from his quiver, he broke them, and threw himseil 
onthe ground. ‘The tribe gathered areund their chief, 
Hudson moved his hand to them in token of forgiveness, 
and, in melancholy silence, the crew took their way afte: 
him to the shore, 
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PRAISE OF THE MOST HIGH. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF UZ BY MRS. ELLET. 


To Zion’s sacred hill, on angel’s wings, 

Ko sae this power divine, this hoiy love! 

By Silva’s fount sha!! i the Mighty praise, 
In the dark cedar grove + 


Jere whore the monarch-bard, with heavenly joy, 
En ranced in God, his hymns alone to G 3 
Sung on his goluen harp: the winds — still, 
Silent in awe the listening forest s'00d. 


y far 
hushed ye cedars! murmur but from 
— ~~ wi my soul with rapture strong ! 
To Him, the Lord, I raise upon new strings 

A new and lofty song! 


Lord! who is like to thee! God o’e1 e gols, 
iohe Almighty, glorious, wise and good, 
a aon in oa, chee in flame-wreuthed clouds 
Thy wrath sliakes land and flood ! 


Thou only Great! what may dust offer thee ? 
My song, ’mid full resounding melody, 

Be one among the grateful hosts that praise— 
Be all my life one hymn of praise to Thee. 





AN INTERCEPTED DESPATCH, 
(From Hood’s Comic Annual ) ; . 

r. Hood deplores, and justly, ‘the notorions rudeness 
of what is called Civil War?’ and he produces the follow- 
ing letter, written by a gentleman of the old school, as & 
proof that even civil war may be civilized, and carried on 
with becoming courtesy. ‘The letter is dated from ‘ Cas- 
tille Senior,’ and addressed to a public functionary at Ma- 
drid. ih ae 

“ Your Excellency;—I had the honor of describing in 
my last despatch, a little personal rencontre with the gal 
iant general on the other side; and I have now the ple:- 
wre of laying before you the agreeable result of another 
iffair, of the sume nature. , ; 

Early on the 19th mestant, our piequets, with a becomin; 
deference to their syperiors, retired from the presence vi 
a large body of cavalry, and intimated,that I might shorth 
expect the favor of a visit. | immediately sent the ligh 
dragoons and lancers to the front, wit) instructions to giv: 
the gentlemen on horseback a hearty welcome, and pro 





rink freely; and, a few minutes after, Hudson rising to 
ee more nearly a trial of skill with the bow and arrow, 


vide us they best conid fur their entertainment, tll I shoulc 


nonade quickly announced their a proach by a salute, 
which was cordially returned from the whole of our bat- 
teries; and then a cloud of skirmishers pushed forward to 
our front, and commenced a liberal ex of compli- 
ments with our tiralleurs. Our cavalry in the mean time 
songht an introduction to their horse, which was met in 
the handsomest manner, and many intimacies were formed 
that _ ended with life. The cavalry at length retired, 
but evidently with regret, aad many reiterated promises of 
s00n coming again. 

_ Their main body now appeared moving in the best dispo- 
sition towards us, whilst the rifles on the flanks paid the 
most masked attention to our officers, who received many 
substantial tokens uf their regard. A closer acquaintance 
was now sought with an empressment quite flattering ; in- 
deed it was difficult to reply in adequate terms to the warmth 
and importunity of their offers. Perceiving that we had 
some very heavy guns on our right, they obligingly under- 
took to carry them ; professing, at the same time, a very sin- 
cere inclination to serve our light artillery. They also 
wished to take charge of a hill on the left that might annoy 
us ; but had the.courtesy to resign it to Colonel Bower, ona 
representation that the eminence was indispensable to his 
views. Their cavalry also endeavored gallantly to make a 
favorable impression 6n us, and in particular evinced a lively 
desire to visit-some of our squares ; but which, on the plea 
of ere we found means to decline. There had 
inanifestly been a design of dropping in upon us unprepared ; 
but, fortunately, 1 was pa ~ foil ‘the iain and 
even to turn the tables upon themselves. The enemy finally 
gave up every point, and handsomely offered to accommo- 
date us with the field of battle ; but f»eling bound, in polite- 
ness, to return the visit, I ordered an advance of the whole 
line, and we were at once hospitably permitted to enter their 
lines without ceremony, and make ourselves at home in their 
camp. In justice to their generosity, I must not omit to 
state, that we found it abundantly provisioned—the artillery 
at our command—the whole ~baggage devoted to our use, 
and even the military chest left very much at our service. 

The list of casualties is not made up,, but I am in pos- 
session of some of the details. The 19th was politely invi- 
ted toa masked battery, and a succession of balls, kept up 
with a spirit that the regiment, aud Major Smith in particu- 
lar, will long remember. Colonel Bower is deeply indebted 
to a lancer, who helped him off his horse ; and Captain Cur- 
t's is lying undera similar obligation in the hospital. Captain 
Flint owes the cure of his asthma to the skill of a carbincer ; 
and Lieutenant Power was favored with as specific a remedy 
for determination of blood to the head. Colonel Boult was 
handsomely presented with the freedom of the field, enclosed 
ina shell; and Major Brooke is absent, having received « 
pressing invitation that he could not well resist—to visit the 
enemy's quaiters. I have the honor to be, &c. &c., 


(Signed) MANNERS. 
(Countersigned) CHESTERFIELD.” 





Cervantes.—A Castilian of refined manners; a gen- 
tleman, true to religion, and true to honor; a scholar and 
a soldier, and fought under the banners of Don John Aus- 
tria, at Lepanto, lost his arm and was captured; endured 
slavery not only with fortitude, but with mirth; and by 
the superiority of nature, mastered and over-awed his bar- 
barian owner. Finally ransomed, he resumed his mative 
destiny, the awful task of achieving fame ; and for that rea- 
sou died poor and a prisoner while nobles and kings, over 
their goblets of gold, gave relish to their pleasures by the 
charms of his divine genius. He was the inventor of 
novels for the Spaniards, and in his ‘ Persili’ and ‘ Sigis- 
munda,’ the English may find a germ for their ‘ Robinson 
Crusoe’ The world was 4 drama to him. His own 
thoughts, in spite of povérty and sickness, perpetuated 
for him the feelings of youth. He painted only what he 
knew he had looked into, but he knew and looked into 
much indeed; and his imagination was ever at hand to 


adapt and modify the world of his experience. Of deli- 
cious love he fabled, yet with stainless virtue. 
[Remains of Coleridge. 





Greatest Ascents in THE AtrmospuEere.—M. Bous- 
singault, in company with Col. Hall, on the 15th of De- 
cember, 1831, ascended Chimborazo, to the height of 
6,006 meters, (19,699 feet,) the greatest elevation which 
has been attained on land, Humboldt having been able to 
reach as high only as 19,400 feet. M. Gay Lassac, ina 
balloon, rose to 22,900 feet in Paris. ‘The barometer car- 
ried by M. Boussingault fell to 13 inches 8 ines. The 
temperatare, in the shade, was 7 8 C. (4560 F.) This 
chemist thinks it possible to live im rarified air. Thus, at 
a height almost equal to Mont Blane, where Saussure. had 
curce swength to consult his instruments, young women 
may be seen in South America, dancing the whole night. 
Che celebrated battle of Pinchinea, during the war of im 
lependence, was fought at a height little Piferion to that 
of Mount Rose, The guides who accompanied Sanssure 
assured him that they had seen the stars in broad day. 





be prepared for their reception, as well as of any friend 


Boussingsult never witnessed them, although he reached 
a much greater aliitude. Jour. de Chim. Medie. 
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SIMON SHABROON, THE DISCONSOATE. | againes the i es remained immersed aiken slop and in 

’ reflection. rops m the eaves a heavy 

notonous patter upon the roof of his tattered, but picturesque 
chapeau, which being pitched forward, shed the stream di- 
rect upon his nasal 
aqueduct. 


a aaa BY JOSEPH C. NEAL. 
~ Tuere issomethi uliarly exhilarating in the sight 
ean aon Phe storm which brings it is not 
without acharm. The graceful eddying of drifts sported 
with by the wind, and the silent gliding of the feathery 
flakes, as one by one they settle upon the earth, like fairy 
creatures dropping to repose, have a soothing influeuce 
not easily deseribed, though doubtless felt by all. But 
when the clouds, having performed their office, roll away, 
and the brightness of the morning san beams upon an ex- 

of sparkling, unsullied whiteness; when all that is 
common-place, coarse and unpleasant in aspect, is veiled 
for'the time, and made to wear a fresh and dazzling garb, 
new animation is felt by the spirit. The young grow 
riotous with joy, and their merry voices ring like bells 
through the clear and bracing air ; while the remembrance 
of earlier days, gives a youthful impulse to the aged heart. 
But to all this there is a sad reverse. The resolution of 
these enchantments into their original elements, by means 
of a thaw, is a necessary but, it must be confé , avery 
doleful process, fearful in gloom, rheam, inflammations, 
and fevers—a process which gives additional pangs to the 
melancholic, and causes valor’s self to droop like unstarch- 
ed muslin. ‘The voices of the boys are hushed; the whiz- 
zing snowball astonishes the unsuspicious wayfarer no. 
more ; the window glass is permitted to live in its brief 
day, safe from an untimely fracture, and the urchin sneaks 
moodily home from school, with his hands in his pockets. 
So changed is his nature, that he scarcely bestows a deri- 
sive grin upon the forlorn sleigh, which ploughs iis course 
mud and water, eee its driver and his pas- 

sengers invite the jeer by making themselves small to 
avoid it, and tempta joke by oblique glances to see whether 
it is coming. 
It was a time of thaw—a sloppy night in January — 
Hours had elapsed since the sun withdrew the light of his 
countenance, aud went to rouse the antipodeans to their 
labors; yet his influence had not departed with him. 
There was an unseasonable warmth in the air, and an 
unwholsome haze dimmed the brightness of the stars.— 
The city, it is trae, was clothed in snow; but it was mel- 
ancholy snow ; rusty and forlorn in aspect, and weeping, 
as if in sorrow that its original purity had become soiled, 
stained and spotted by contact with the world. Its white- 
ness had, in a measure, disuppeard, by the pressure of 
homan footsteps; wheels a runners had almost incor- 
rated it with the common earth; and, where these had 
ailed in effectually doing the work, remorseless distribu- 
tors of ashes, coal dust, and potato peelings, had lent their 
aid to give uniformity to the dingy hue. But the snow, 
* weeping its spirit from its eyes,’ and its body, too, was 
fast escaping from these multiplied contumelies and op- 
pressions. rge and heavy drops splashed from the 
eyes; sluggish streams rolled lazily from the alleys, and 
the gutters and crossings formed vast shallow lakes, varie- 
gated by glaciers and ice islands. ‘They, who roamed 
abroad at this unpropitious time, could be heard approach- 
ing by the damp, sucking sound whiok emanated from 
their boots, as they alternately pumped in and pumped 
out the water in their progress. But, when these ambula 
tory hydraulions had chietly retired to bed, leaving their 
galliguskins by the fire, and tying a dry stocking about 
their necks to keep all right iu that qaarter, Simon Shab- 
roon was still abroad. 
Simen may be fitly designated as the fieshless one—not 
that he is by nature of the Cas.ius breed—on the con- 
trary, he is a lank and lean by circumstance. ‘Those there 
are who never knew the joy of being fat. A man of this 
class can console himself by the belief that the physical 
sharpness, which renders him a walking chevauz de frise, 
and as dangerous to embrace az a porcupine, is but the 
outward emblem of the acuteness of his mind. Should a 
rude fellow, better in flesh than himself, dgainst whom he 
is thrust in a crowd, complain of the pointedness of his 
attentions, he may reflect that even so do his reasoning 
faculties bore into a subject. When gazing in a minor, 
should his eye be offended by a view of lantern jaws and 
channelled cheeks, and bones prematurely laboring to es- 
cape from their cuticular tabernacle, he may easily figure 
tw himself the restless energy of his spirit, which, like a 
keen blade, weareth away the scabbard—he is an intellect- 
ual cut and thrust; a thinking chopper and stabber. 
But these thoughts, did they orcur to Shabroon, would 
afford him no cunsolation. He would be fatter, if he could ; 
but, though sighing and grief blew Sir John Falstaff up like 
a bladder, they have a diflerent effect npon Shabroon Worn 
to the bone by such uusubsiantial dict, he is one of those 
who boil away in the cauldron of their own tears, and emerge 
fiom affliction, fit to take their places im the museum of a 
medical school. But he is a ‘ worthy.’ though a hapless 


thee ; and fyure ages, when his tale is told, will put a dro; 


‘in every eye. 

The thaw progressed—the snow lessened, and the slack- 
Waler navigation lucreased, until iis waveless surface over 
spread the bounds and curbs which, in ordinary times, keep 


to give it full effect, he beat a dull tattoo with his hands upon 
the plashy ground, and ever and anon he heaved a sigh, the 


self like a balloon, and soar beyond the reach of care, and 
the expiration closely resembling that which the angry lior 
utters when teazing exhibitors stir hum up with a long pole 


bad enough in itself to provoke such expressions of grief— 
especially to a man of Shabroon’s inclining, who saw * water, 


_ 


mo- 


romontory, and made it useful as an 
Bat swiftly as the current leaped from point to 
int, it did but run a race with the tears which trolled down 
is hollow cheeks. It was, in truth, a melting scene; and 


paratory inspiration, being as if he wished to inflate him- 


to delight the company. But, although the situation was 


water every where, but not a drop to drink,’ either of that, 
or of what he loved better—yet he had other impulses to 
such a display of feeling. 

A man with a yellow coat, a badge, and other insignia of 
authority, halted in front of the melancholy spectacle, and, 
after regarding it attentively, observed— 

*] guess nobody don’t own you; you must have popped 
up like a musheroon out of them bricks, and are a to 
get found, like Amerikey wes a good while ago. Why 
don"t you lumber off somewheres ?”’ a 

“Hay 1—oh !” ejaculated Shabroon; “ Lumber off'— 
where shall I lumber to !—tell me that, I ask you. Where 
can a man go, when he a’n’t got nowhercs to go to, unless 
he keeps agoing round all the while? Where should I go!” 
“T don’t know where you should go; but since you’ve 
been talking, it has struck me amazing hard where you will 
go. Now I’ve took a lunar, you're sot down for a sitivation 
under government—a post in the watch’us ; only you'll have 
to pay for your keep, and pocket nothing but the credit of 
the thing. The fact is, I’m ashamed of you. Who treated, 
and where did you get the liquor?” 

“ Hay !—no—I a’n’t got none yet—I wish I had. I a’n’t 
corned, unless my own tears has pickled me. Heigho! It’s 
trouble on the mind as makes me queer. It sort of affects 
iny hinsides, and that bothers my houtsides ; and them that 
don’t enjoy personal flummerality with me, and only has a 
‘how de-do this morning—pooty well I thank’ee’ ‘quaint- 
ance, suspicions me of cocking up my little finger too often. 
But it’s nothing but trouble. My wife—-that’s it—she’s 
what is called an economical woman—a saving critter ; 80 
she chased me out ’cause I was extravagant, and wanted 
some supper. I comes a tortling in, bumping about only 
for want of ballast, and so she ups foot and lets me have it, 
in @ cautionary way, that I thought somebody called me, 
and I couldn't stop. So I’m trying toget asnooze jist here. 
I hav’n’t had # bit to eat these two days—at least, nothin 
to signify, but hidings ; and hidings a’1.’t wholesome f 
for anybody, except hosses and young children.” 

“ So you make up the difference by drinking 1” 

“ T told you afore, it was trouble on the mind. Mbolly’s 
heart is as hard as my fate. I can’t keep anything to drink 
in the house, for she takes it, so I mayn’t get smashed and 
respectable of an evening ; and she gives afl the wittels to 
the children, to make me spry and jump about like a lamp- 
lighter. But it isn’t no saving. Look here how my bones 
tear my clothes. My coat is like a culleuder, and my pants 
like a map of the world. Old Calving Edsing was fat to me, 
I'm all edge, and when the wind blows agin me, you may 
hear it whistle.” 
“Why don’t you resist, and be a real boss—wallop the 
old lady?” 

“Tt isn’t perlite ; my wife’s a lady, and I’m a gentleman. 
Perlite husbands always lets their wives wallop them.” 

“ Well, perhaps you like it best that way ; but if flogging 
must be done, Jd rather be flogger than floggee.” 

* But when a lady does it—” 

“« Can’t say I see the difference ; but what's the use of 
talking out here in the wet! Sharp’s the word. Mr. Hen- 
peck, you're my prisoner.” 

“* My wife’s a sword of sharpness. She cuts the throat of 
my fehcity, stabs my happiness, chops up my comforts, and 
snips up all my Sunday-go to-meetings to make jackeis for 
the boys. What's tu become of me!” 

“Why, when we have dove with you, there's no reason 
why you shoulda’t make a werry good lantern ; if you was 
pasted over with white paper—rigged up athwart ships, you'd 
do spleudid for an oyster celiar sign. Come, walk.” 

“ T can’t—all the walk’s trovbied out of me.” 

A wheelbarrow was procured, aud Simon Shabroon was 
trundied away. They, whe had an opportunity to examine, 
| say that bis bones cut the barrow dreadfully; from which it 
jmay be lad down as a general rale, that grief blunts every 
| facully execpi a man’s bones Phiiadelphia Saturday News. 





| Apverrisement —Sowe years ago the Courts of Jus- 
jttee in Dublin were adjoining to a range of dull heavy 


| place. 





the kennel within its proper liuits, aud preserve their croltoi, 
from its profane coutact. 
swelling approach. Seated on the pavement, with kis back 


But Shabroon regarded not its ready furnished. 





a cow; in enumerating all t 
hath given him, confessing 


| buildings called Hell, no doult from the obscurity of the 
The feilowing advertisement appeared in one of 
| the mewspupers :—To be let, a suit of chambers in Heil, 


MeEvopramatic.—Colman the Younger in one of his 


poems gives a humorous account of a theatrical incident 
in the melodramatic line. It is abridged as follows by a 
reviewer in the 


t New Mouthly : 
‘Low. ambition’ is ‘the life and death of Mr. Daw,’ 


son to a dresser and a candle-snuffer, born behind the 
scenes of a London theatre, and let out by his tender 
parents, at half-a-crown 
superaumerary Cupid, till he Pasay 
these parts, while sull too boyi 

He becomes prompter’s boy, and duri 


r night, as an extra fiend or 

y a ‘Wout for 

for C and devils. 
e— 


Here follows a ‘ Reckoning with Time, whom the 


poet, among other fine things, says,—- — . 


“Though I mock thy flight, ’tis said, 
Thy forelock fills me with such dread, 
1 never take thee by it.” 
He calls small-pox the — that Jenner combats on 
e ills and goods that Time 


“ Sull, honest Ciironos, tis most true 
To thee, and, faith, to others tov, 
I’m very much indebted.” 


Daw is again promoted, and acts on the stage with great 


éclat, though invisible :— 


“There was no bearing any outside bear 
lf Mr. Daw. was not the ioside actor: 
Yet this intestine Roscius found that 
Sometimes afaiiure his great name would tarnish; 
Once, too, when drunk in Cerbérus, ‘oh shame! 
He fell asleep within the dog’s internals. 
Thus, Mr. Whitbread’s porter overcame 
The porter to the King of the Infernals.” 
But the worst is behind. For the Christmas Panto- 
mime— 
“ A pasteboard elephant, of monstrous size, 
Was formed to bless a learned nation’s eyes, 
And charm the sage theatrical resorters ; 
And, as two men were necessary in it, 
It was decreed, in an unlucky minute, 

That Mr. Daw shouid fill the hinder quarters.” 
Here was degradation! he swore a tragic oath, and ap- 
pealed to the managers :— 

‘I’ve been chief lion and first tiger here 

For fifteen year; 
That, you may tell me, matters not a souse; 
But what is more, 
All London says I am the greatest boar 
You ever hod in all your house!” 
Colman, who has previously written— 
“ Reader, it ill becometh me 
'l'o say how mad proprietors may be,” 
now with even more lowliness proceeds :— 
“ And if obduraie managers could feel 
A litle more than flini and steel, 
If they had any heart, 
Qn hearir g such a forcible appeal, 
They might have let the man reject the part. 
All the head manager said to it 
Was simply this, ‘Daw, you must do it.’ ” 


Daw consequently had to stoop, so that his face would 
touch the lower part of his rival’s back. ‘The elephant 
appears, is welcomed with shouts, and presently roars 
most naturally. 
“ That beasts should roar is neither new nor queer ; 
But, on a repeution of the spi 
How was the house electrified w hear 
The elephant say—‘ Curse you, Daw, don’t bite!’ 
Daw persevered: unable to get out, 
The will man faced about: 
Both in the dark were now at random fighting, 
Huffing and cuffing, kicking, scratching, biting. 
And in this civil briwl like any other, 
Where every man at arms his country shatters, 
The two inhabitants thumped one another, 
Till they had tora the elephant to tatters.” 
Tue Saark.—We caught a shark in the bay of Vera 
Cruz that measured upwards of sixteen feet in length. 
‘The raseal had followed us three days, and stolen several 
pieces of salt beef that were towing over the side to be 
freshened for dinner. When he had rolled about on the 
chain-hook a suflicieut time, we fired half-a-dozen musket 
bulis into his back to make him orderly and quiet, and then 
clapped on a tackle and ran him up to the main yard arm. 
He hung there above twenty minytes, and as he appeared 
quite finished we then lowered him upon the deck. He 
lay perfectly motionless ull a crowd had gathered round 
him, when be suddenly gasped and lifted up his tail. 
Sharks have been known to break a man’s leg by a blow 
of the tail under similar circumstances. Weall gave him 
plenty of room in a moment. Tt seemed an abortive ef- 
fort, however, apd he again lay as if stone dead. ‘The 
shipwrights had been at work upon the boats, and seve- 
ral of their tools being strewn about the deek, one of the 
main-iop men, who knew how a shark would ‘finesse’ in 
his lust moments for the sake of his revenge, towk up 
ihe carpenter's axe and cantiously shoved it towards his 
| mepath. The insidions monster seized it in an instant, 











i} venient for a lawyer. 


N. B.—They wiil be found very con- 





Maud clenching his weth upon the blade, never moved nore, 



































‘by the Doctor—for otherwise 
could be induced to believe the fact—to 


. and was soon pronounced b 
dead. I think I need not fear being accused of 
in the assertion that positive i ations of 
the shark’s teeth were visible in the steel blade of the axe, 
this reserved effort of its terrible nature, when we 
kuow that the savage can cut a man’s body in two with 
perfect ease, or.chump off his leg as though it weré a rad- 
ish. But the power it possesses of preserving one vital 
, in 6 of wounds and mutilation, for so long a 
time, is most wonderful. I have been at the death of ma- 
ny sharks, and have occasionally been almost induced to 
i i teeth of physiological science, that this 
power of a final e sounlees by some law of its mechanism, 
even after the last spark is gone. 1 was of opinion at the 
time, in the case just described, that the creature died on 
making the effort of a blew with its tail. In short,I think 
the evil spirit of a shark, when it quits home, has yet the 
faculty of leaving its trap set. It dies; but its jaws re- 
main at full-cock, It makes its will and departs, appoint- 
ing its ‘fearful and wonderful’ construction to be its own 
executor. Sailors call it a seaslawyer.. Monthly Repository. 


Sueripsn’s Varrety or Tacent.—After Sheridan’s en- 
trance on the field of politics and parliament, he abadnon- 
ed the comic miuse ; a circumstance greatly to be regretted. 
Perhaps, if Shakspeare or Milton been so unforta- 
nate as to attain a seat in the legislature, we might never 
have witnessed ‘Hamlet’ and ‘ Othello ;’ nor should we 
have boasted of an epic poem that justly ranks with the 
‘Iliad’ and the ‘éneid.’ Lord Byron, beyond all com- 
pereen the first poet of the present age, hae purchased 

is ‘ Parnassian laurels’ by the sacrifice or dereliction of 
his legislative and parliamentary duties. Sheridan com- 
bined in himvelf the taleuts of ‘Terence and of Cicero, the 
power of Demosthenes and of Menander. In the capital 
ot Great Britain, on one and the same day, he has spoken 
for several hours in . Westminster Hall, during the course 
of Hasting’s trial, to a most brilliant and highly-informed 
aadience of both sexes, in a manner so impressive, no less 
than eloquent, as to exhort admiration even from his great 
enemies. ‘Then repairing to the House of Commons, he 
has exhibited specimens of oratory before that assembly 
equalling those which he has displayed in the worning, 
oe addressing the peers, as one of Masting’s accusers: 
while,.on-the same evening, ‘ The Duenna’ has been per- 
formed at one. theatre and the ‘ School for Scandal’ at the 
other, to crowded audiences, who received them with un- 
bounded applause. This is a species of double triumph, 
of the tongue and of the pen, to which antiquity, Athenian 
or Roman, can lay no claim, and which has not any par- 
allel in our own history. Lord Bolingbroke may perhaps 
form the nearest approach, as he was both an orator and 
a writer. So was Burke. Fox himself, after a life pas- 
sed in the House of Commons, aspired to instruct and to 
delight by his compositions. But not one of the three can 
sustain a comparison with Sheridan, who may be consid- 
ered, in a comprehensive view, the mosi highly endowed 
man whom we have beheld in our time. Wraxall. 





A Ducness’s Revence.—Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, 
had still, at an advanced age, considerable remains of beauty, 
most expressive eyes, and the finest fair hair imaginable, th» 
color of which she said she had preserved unchanged by the 
constant use of honey water—hardly such as perfumers now 
sell, for that has an unlucky aptitade to turn the hair grey. 
By this superb head of hair mung a tale—an instance of her 
waywardness and violence, which, strange to say, she took 
particular pleasure in telling. None of her charms, when 
they were at their proudest height, had been so fondly prized 
by the poor Duke, her husband. ‘Therefore, one day, upon 
his offending her by some act ef disobedience to her * strong 
sovereign will,” the bright thought occurred, as she sate 
considering how she could plague hin most, that it would be 
a hearty vexation to see his favorite tresses cut off. Instantly 
the deed was done; she cropped them short, aud laid them 
in an ante-chamber he must pass through to enter her apart- 
ment. But, to her cruel disappointment, he passed, entered, 
and re-passed, calm enough to provoke a saint—neither 
angty nor sorrowful—seemingly quite unconscious bo'h of 
his crime and his punishment. Concluding he must have 
overlooked the hair, she ran to secure it. Lo! it had van- 
ished ; and she remained in great perplexity the rest of the 
day. The next, as he coniinucd silent, and her looking- 
glass spoke the change—a rueful one—she began, for ouce, 
to think she had done rather a foolish thing. Nothing more 
ever transpired upon the subject until after the Duke’s death, 
when she found her beautiful ringlets carefully laid by in a 
cabinet, where he kept whatever he held most precious ; and 
at this"point of the story she regularly fell a-crying. 





Love or Country.—Patriotism, or the love of country, 
is so general, that even a desert is remembered with plea- 
sure, provided it is ourown. The Cretans called it by a 
name which indicated a mother’s love for her children. 
The Ethiopian imagines that God made his sands and de 
serts, while angels only were employed in forming the 
rest of the globe. The Carabian tribe of Onadclin concur 
that sun, moon and stars, rise only fur them, ‘The Mal- 
tese, inetilated ot a rock, distinguished their island by the 
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appellation of ‘ The flower of the world ;’ and the Carib- 
bes esteem their country a Paradise, and themselves alone 
entitled to the name of men. 

Bosman relates, that:the negroes of the Gold coast of 
Africa are so desirous of being buried in their own coun- 
try, that ifa man die at some distance from it, and hit 
friends are not able to take his entire body to his native 
spot, they cut off his head, one arm and one leg; cleanse 

m, boil them, and then carry them to the desired spot, 
where they inter them with great solemnity. ~ 

And the Tenanese have such an affection for the place 
of their nativity that no advantages can induce them, (the 
agricultural tribes in particular,) to quit the tombs of their 
fathers. The Norwegians, proud of their barren sum- 
mits, inscribe upon their rix dollars—‘ Spirit, loyalty, va- 
lor, and whatever is honorable, let the world learn among 
the rocks of Norway.’ 

The Abbe de Lille relates of an Indian who, amid_ the 
splendor of Paris, beholding a canance tree in the Jardines 
des Plantes, bathed it with tears, and for a moment seem- 
ed to be transported to his own land. And when an Eu- 
ropean advised some American Indians to emigrate to ano- 
ther district, ‘‘What,” said they, ‘‘shall we say to the 
bones of our fathers, ‘ Arise, and follow us to a foreign 
country ?’”” t 





Revotutionary Heroine.—The Washington corres- 
pondent of the Journal of Commerce gives the following 
account of a patriot mother of the revoiution, whose sur- 
viving husband is now seeking a pension fer her services : 





, that he had received his instructions from a sonree 
that cannot lie he went forward with his work until it was 
mpleted. The nses of the Ark were then di teo 
truly, while the s:ow of faith were out off from: the bene 
fits of that mercy which they had spurned. Galaxy 
Present Aspect or. BasyLon.—Through no antiqur j : 
as I have said, | determined in my mind that L-whs 
along the walls of Babylon. Many fragments a brett 
were lying am the sand, some marked with, the cha. 
racter I noticed in Hiilah, All was barren around ; qj. 
pes. at some distante where the waters were shallowest, 
{ could see the grass peeping above them. By the walls 
had found a dry road to the base of the huge sharelass 
mound on which the tower is placed ; its circumferenes.ig 
timated at little more than seven hundred. yards; & nar. 
row way divided it from a still larger and more. irregular 
heap, upon the side of which stood, facing the tower, 
small mosque. If the Dervishes, to whom there memorials 
are erected, lived on the spot where the tombs now stand 
84. 


that are to be seen over the remains of Babylon, 
lected well for the abandonment of the world. More 
spots could not be found fer, in the great desert even, 
is a verdure and flowers—here all is utter nisery. On the 
height of the first mound stands a well built tower, of some. 
thing less than forty feet high.—-Such an ion: j 
modern days would excite admiration for its workmanshi 
with what astonishment must it be viewed in the aapposi 4 
tion that its age exceeds four thousand years.—Hy 

of brick lie about, melted into solid. masses, as iby. 


4 





Mr. Wardwell, from the Committee on Revolutionary 
Pensions, reported a bill, to-day, granting a pension to 
Benj. Gannett, widower of Deborah Ganuett, a soldier of 
the Revolution. T learn the following remarkable facts 
from the report of the Committee in this case :—The 


action of fire, and the whole mound on which the pillar 
stands is covered with fragments of well-baked bricks: 
and this is the temple of Belus, it is said, or the tower,of 
Babel. .At any rave, be it what it may, it stands on the 
plain of Shinar, where Babylon once stood, and. mipst 





niaiden name of Deborah Gannett, a soldier of the Revo- 
lution, was Deborah Sampsou. She was born in Sharon, 


completely, as my eyes wandered over the scene of des. 








Massachusetts, and entered the Army under the name o 
‘Robert Shurtleff.’ She served faithfully three years, til: 
the close of the war, when she was henorably dixcharged. 
She was at the capture of Lord Cornwallis, at Yorktown. 
She was in many engagements, where she behaved man- 
fully. In the shirmish at Tarrytown she was badly wound. 


olation, did I feel the truth of the fulfilment of the judge: 
ments pronounced upon her 5 yes, ‘* Every. one that gosth 
by Babylun shall be astonished.” Major Skinner’s Journal, 


Asiatic Wit.—The Asiatic Joarnal relates two iistan. 
ices of oriental pleasantry. An avaricious man was dng 
day accosted by his friend thus, ‘I am about to maké q 








ed by a musket ball, which was never extracted, and the 


journey ; give me your ring, I will preserve it carefully, 
and when f Jook at it I chail think of you.” ‘The’ miser 





effects of which she felt through life. Her sex was never 
divulged nor discovered, while she was in the service. 
The motives which prompted her conduct do not distinct- 
ly appear, but are supposed to have been enthusiasm in 
the cause of Independence. She drew a pension from the 
government till the year 1827, when she died. She was 
married to Mr. Gannett, in the year 1784. He is repre- 
sented to be a poor but honest aud respectable man, and 
now far advanced iu years. He expended, from time to 


replied, “ If you wish to think of me, you had better look 
at your finger, and then you will remember having asked 
me for the ring, and I refused to give it you.” 





Tue CaLenpar.—The Roman calendar, and from which 
ours is borrowed, was composed by Romilius, who made 
the year consist of 304 days. Numa Pompiliue corrected 
his error, by making it consist of 12 lunar months, of 30 
and 29 days alternately, which made 354 days ; but bei 





to time, a considerable sum of money, on account of the 


fond of an odd uumber, he added one day more, 





state of his wife’s health, which was much enfeebled by the 
effects of her wound, and the great hardships she had en- 
dured. The Committee, therefore, reported a bill con- 
tinuing to him his wife's pension, from the time of her 
death. 





Buitping tHe Ark.—We can scarcely conceive of a 
more interesting scene than the building of the Ark. Fon 
one hundred years the sound of the hammer was heard, be- 
tokening the destruction of nearly all the human race—a’: 1d 
scoffs and blasphemies the tm went steadily on. ‘I'he 
children of men were in no doubt with regard to the ob- 
ject of the great vessel; for Noah preached as he built, 


de it 355 days; and that the civil year might equalth 
suu’s motion, he added a month every second year. ju 
lius Cesar, asa further improvement, made the year com 
sist of 365 days, and left the six hours to form a day at 
the end of every fourth year, which was added tw’ the 
month of Febraary. This calendar was called the Julian, 
and the old style, in opposition to the new style introduced 
by Gregory XIII., who, finding the Julian gone too for 
ward, cut off 10 days fiom ihe calendar ; and to 

this defect for the future, left out one bissextile day every 
one hundred years, making every fourth hundred etiay 
year. By act of Parliament, to a: the inconve- 





arising from the differences of style, this ki 





warning all of the threatening doom and exhorting them 
torepent. But none were disposed to believe him. Even 
the handred men who were ‘ with Noah in building the 
ark,’ wroaght for hire —bnt had no faith in the utility of 


adopted the Gregorian or new style, by leaving out Il 
days of the month of September, in the year 1752. The 
solar year consists of 365 days, 6 hours, and almost 10 





the work in Which they were engaged. What were the 
persecutions and revilings with which Noah was assailea 
during those hundred years! He was doubtless denounced 
by some as a monomaniac. On the subject of religion he 
was considered insane. Low many a lord proudly wan- 
dered by the spot where the ark was building in order to 
enjoy asneer at Noah's simplicity— even the women cur: 
ed their’pretty lips with contempt, and the very urchins 
who came to gather baskets of shavings, had their jokes 
about the man of God. But Noah kept steadily pounding 
at his old barrack, well knowing that the time wonid soon 
come when rain water would be plenty. Public opinion 
went strongly against Noah. Had newspapers been print 
ed at that time, how many articles would have been wr.t- 
ten on the subject—how many a self-complacent edito: 
would have pitied the infatuation of the misguided man in 
an article two columns in length. We almost regret that | 
we have not a record of the transactions of that period— 
that some of the weighty arguments and witty jesis that 
were used on that occasion are not now extant. 

We wonder whether it was ever proposed to lynch the 
old patriarch—whether an anti-delnge society was establish. 
ed in opposition to his prophecies. No doubt there were 
many wise things done, and many wise thitigs suid. Eve-y 
beardless wit felt privileged to make Noa the subject ot 
his ribald jests—every psettdo-philosopher wotidered at the 
obstinacy of the ark-builder in not. yielding Hasent to hir 


minutes. The lunar is less by 11 days, and consists exactly 
of 354 days, 8 hours, and 48 minutes, and is the year now 
used by the ‘Turks. *The civil year, and by which each 
nation contrives to compute time, generally consists of 
whole days. ‘The common civil year consists of 365 days, 
and the bissextile, or leap year, of 366 days, making one 
day more than the common, and which is called the inter- 
calary day. 





A Man or Proverty:—A young man of Nuremburgh re- 
quested a lawyer to recommend him to a family where he 
was a daily visitor, and. where there was a handseme. daugh- 
ter, who was to have w large fortune. The lawyer agreed, 
but the father of the young lady asked what property the 
young man had. The lawyer said he did not exactly know, 
hut would inquire. The next time he saw his young friend, 
he asked him if he had any property at all. 

““No,” replied he, 

“Well,” said the lawyer, “would you suffer any man to 
cut off your nose, if he should give you $20,000 !” 

“Not for the world,” replied the young man. 

“ Very well,” returned the lawyer; “1 have a reason for 
asking.” 

The next time he saw the girl’s father, he said—“ I have 
inquired into the young man's circumstances ; he has indeed 
nv ready moneg, but he has a jewel, for which, to my certain 
knowledge, he has been offered and refused $20,000.” 

This induced the old man to conrent to the marriage, 








views on the subject. Nevertheless, Noah Was fight, tho’ 
the world was against him and, being satiefled of hls cur 





which accordingly took plece, though it ia ead in the sequel)” 
he often shaok iis head wher, he thought of the jeneh ; 
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High Prices—Speculation.—There is a palpable mistake 
in the sesumption that the present-high price of bread-stufis 
“js caused by or directly connected with the existence of 
permoney. The real cause is an actual scarcity, growi 
out of a partial failure of the last crop combined with a com- 
parative abstraction of labor from the production of grain to 
other pursuits. 

That the failure of the wheat harvest throughout -he Mid- 
dle and Southern Atlantic States is a rea d no specu- 

ating humbug, we know from personal observation. As early 
as July last, it was notorious to men of intelligence, net 
dealers in bread-stuffs alone, that the production of this year 
would be inadequate to the consumption, and that a large 
aindunt of grain mast be imported. This fact being ascer- 
tained, it was equally evident tha price of grain and 
flour here most rise to the cost importing them from 
abroad, ineluding price in Europe, freight, duties, interest of 
capital, and charges. So much is matter of necessity, and 
entirely independent of speculation. On this basis, very ex- 
tensive speculations were undertaken. We have no dispo 
sition to justify them in the mass, any more than the exorbi- 
tant demands of the coal-dealers, on which we had@ilitready. 
commented with freedom. But the individual who bought 
one thousand barrels of flour last August at eight or nine 
dollars per barrel, and now sells it or refuses to sell it for 
thirteen, has violated no law of society, trade, or govern- 
ment, and may have acted uprightly throughout. If he has 
entered into combinations with other holders to create an 
artificial scarcity and thus extort an exorbitant price, his 
conduct is most reprehensible, and we presume it is also 
It certainly should be reached by that section 
cf our code which forbids and renders penal the eombination 
of laborers to increase ihe amount of their remuneration.— 
But while the present price of bread-stuffs is entirely too 
high, being above that at which they may be profitably im- 
ported, it is not less true that the actual value of a barrel o! 
flour at this moment—the price which it is justly entitled to 
command—is far above the average of preceding ycars : pro- 
bably above rather than below ten dollars. 

It becemes us who feel sensibly the prevailing high prices 
-~and in the wrong pocket, too—to bear such facts in mind. 
To attribute the entire evil to a combination of speculators 
with capitalists, with er without the aid of Banks, is most 
senseless. At this moment, flour is selling in the Territory 
of Wisconsin at $20 to $25 a barrel. This is not owing to 
monopoly, or paj-er money, but to sca~city. The population 
of that region has increased, if not abs Jutely too fast, at least 
relatively faster than its production of the necessaries of life, 
while commerce aud importation having no accustomed 
channels in that quarter, have not been invoked to supply 
the deficiency. Now, had some enterprising capitalist, fore- 
seeing this local scarcity last fall, shipped one thousand bar- 
tels of flour from Cleveland to Milwaukie, he would doubt- 
less now be selling it at fifteen or sixteen dollars per barrel. 
That he would have been a real benefactor to the Territory, 
no one can now deny ; but would he have been so regarded ! 
Would he not more probably have been branded a heartless 
speculator—a grasping monopolist—a grinder of the faces o! 
the poor! ‘True, his storc-house might not have been broken 
open before his face and his property destroyed or stolen— 
the arts of civilization are not yet fully developed in that rude 
region—but every body would have grumbled over the fif- 
teen dollars demanded for his flour, and few would have 
thought of the twenty which, in default of his ‘ speculation, 
they are now paying. Above all, Wo to any unlucky Bank 
which had afforded him the means for carrying on his ope- 
ration. 

It might be supposed by one who took his cue entirely 
from the current declamations on the subject, that monopo 
lies of, and exorbitant speculations in the necessaries of life 

gtew out of the existence of paper money, or were in some 
way inseparably connected with it. But nothing could be 
farther trom the truth. The hoarding of grain for specule 
tion, upon the knowledge that the harvest had been or was 
likely to be deficient, ts older than civilisation—perhaps er 
eid as the coining of money, In earlier times, it wae fts 









quently carried to an extent, of which we can have but a 
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faint idea, and fe. which the present is but a trifle. Com- 
ramifications has happily rendered such 
extortion nolongér practicable. The deficiency in one coun- 
-try is Made up by the redundancy in another. Evon if we 
cannot at oncs remunerate the merchants of Germany and 
the Baltic for their grain, our credit is ample. And let us 
but assume that importation is necessary, it were easy to de- 
monstrate that imported grain can and will be afforded here 


|| much more cheaply under our commercial credit system than 


if wehad none other than a specie currency. 

Oar conclusions are as follows : 

1. Speculation, in its broadest sense, is not an evil of it- 
self, but the contrary, and relieves public distress far oftener 
than it creates it. 

2. The present high price of provisions is partly based on 
circumstances above human control, and is so far reasonable. 
It has been stimulated beyond this point by personal rapa- 
city, or, as we believe, by extensive and overshadowing com- 
binations. 

3. All combinations to increase the price of the recessa- 
ries of life are pernicious, oppressive, and criminal. They 
ought to be frowned .down by public opinion or put down by 
law. 

4. If any Banks have lent themselves (as is charged) to 
the grasping schemes of combined speculators, their char- 
ters should: be annulled. But the general influence of Bank 


‘issues and Bank accommodations no more tends to increase 


the price of flour than that of cotton or tobacco. 

5. A simple scarcity of money can never have the effect 
of entirely repressing high prices, but the contrery. If all 
Banks were destroyed, we must still pay the cost of import- 
ing grain from Europe in such a juncture as this. That cost 
would be greater than it is now. 


The Crusade against Small Notes.—In our remarks last 
week, we alluded to the very great inconvenience we already 
suffer in our besiness from the partial suppression of the 
smaller denominations of bank notes, and the far greater 
evils which must result to us, in common with a large por- 
tion of the community, should the prohibition be extended to 
notes of ten and twenty dollars. "We resume the considera- 
tion of the subject. 

It would seem to be evident at the outset that the emission 
of paper money must be cither a general good or a positive 
evil. If the latter, then it should be altogether prohibited ; 
but-if the for-aer, then the only desirable limitation of that 
good is the security of the community from the baneful ef. 
feets of improvident and insolvent issues. It cannot be a 
good in itself that notes of fifty dollars shall be circulatnd, and 
at the same time an evil per sé that notes of five dollars are 
tolerated. The discrimination must be justified by reasons 
extraneous from the notes themselves. 

But the milk-and-water medicators of the currency, who 
endeavor to find or make to themselves a half-way house be- 
tween the friends and the headstrong enemies of our credit 
system, tell us that they seek to enlarge the specie basis ol 
our currency, and thus strengthen the pillars of the noble 
fabrie reared thereon by commerce aud enterprise. Without 
questioning their sincerity in this scheme, we may assure 
them that it is illusory. Suppose eur paper circulation is 
now two hundred millions and the specie in bank fifty mil- 
lions—it can surely add nothing to the stability of our Banks 
by draining them of one-third of their specie and adding it to 
the permanent circulation—so minvtely scattered, too, as to 
render it wholly unavailable for the support of the banks in 
any possible emergency. Can any man deceive himself into 
the belief that this abstraction of fifteen or twenty millions 
from the vaults of the banks, and parcelling it out among a 
million of individuals, at the same time returaing upon the 
Banks their more permanent and profitable circulation, is 
calculated to establishsheir solvency? Is it not sure to pro- 
duce a contrary effect! They will withstand it, doubtless, 
and in tine accommodate themselves to this arbitrary change 
of policy, if so they must; but to speak of this as a measure 
of protection to the community against. Bank failures, is like 
the pretence of laboring to eave the life of an individual by 
slivoting at him. 

And here let as notice a fallecy thas is ec often reiterated 
by those who ehould know better, thet we may have censi- 





dered it already. It is contained in the assumption that | 
cie will always flow to the point where there is the gre 
demand for it. If there were truth in this, the idle and 
needy act very unwisely in putting their hands in their pock- 
ete—they onght to leave them empty, so that * mint-drops’ 

may the more readily flow into them. Sweden, Deamark, 

Russia, ought to be in the constant receipt of floods of the 
precious metals. But no: an effectual demand for movey 
of any kind consists not in. the mere.want of it, but in the 
possession of that for which it will readily be given. We 
might destroy every bank note to-morrow, and not a dollar 
would flow in upon us simply because there was a lack of it. 
It would come, if at all, because we send goods to Mexico 
and she can. send us nothing but dollars in return—or be- 
cause we send more cotton to France than we:choose to take 
silks and wines for—or because interest isso high with us 
that British capitalists see fit to make investments in ovr 
stocks. The deinand for specie here would only have the 
direct effect of bringing it from abroad when it became so 
pressing as to stop.eus works of internal improvement, stop 
the clearing of lands, the building of churches, colleges, and 
dwellings, and drive our whole population to the production 
of articles for export. Then; when the balance: of trade be- 
came heavily in our favor, specie would begin to flow in up- 
on us; bat the country must firat pass through the ordeal of 
general bankruptcy and pecuniary revolution. 

There is another fallacy akin to the above, which is en. 
dorsed by a distinguished U. S. Senator ina recent specch. 
He asserts that there are now seventy-five millions of specie 
in the Union, and, by implication, that this amount is much 
larger than it would have been but for the war spon the pa- 
per currency, or a portion of it. How the amount was ascer- 
tained is of little consequence—we will presume that it is 
correctly stated. He seems to have collated 1, however, 
from the returns of the banks throughout the country. Now, 
if twice as many banks had been in existence, he would have 
had the satisfaction of announcing nearly twice as much spe- 
cie in the country—so the moral is decitedly against the 
Anti-Bank doctrines of which he is a strenuons and consist- 
ent champion. Any one knows that the more banks. we cre- 
ate, the more specie they will naturally have among them ; 
bat this proves nothing fer nor against them. The fact that 
there is so much specie in the country is by by itself of little 
consequence. But the addition to the amount we possessed 
four years ago has all been made by means which that Seva- 
tor would most strenuously condemn—by borrowing in Eu- 
rope the means wherewith to construct our railroads, canals, 
&ec. Half the States have thus borrowed—some of them 
many millions each. In this manner, specie has been intro- 
duced, and we rejoice at—not so much that dollars have 
been brought among us as that the works have been or are 
being constructed. 

We returg to the Small Notes. For what are they pro- 
scribed! We feel deeply, bitterly the loss of the twos and 
threes ; it aggravates and excuses the dilatoriness of multi- 
tudes of our patrous who stand in no need of such a soporilic 
—it enables many a knave to impose on us with the plea 
that he “ can get nothing smaller than a five.” It opprosses 
many who do and many who do not acknowledge it. But 
the suppression of fives and tens will still further aggrieve 
us, and many who are ashamed to confess their interest in 
their smaller kindred. It will embarrass the business of 
thousands to an extent scarcely imagined. Twenties, says 
Mr. Rives and his coterie, mast be included in the proscrip- 
tion. Indeed, a law-manefacturer in an adjoiwing State has 
proposed that Banks of large capital shelt not be permitted 
to issue any thing below a fifly. He should propose next 
that the larger oak-trees be not permitied to bear an acorn 
beneath the size of a water-pail. And yet such exhibitions 
of narrow prejudice, party malignity, or paltry personal spite, 
we are obliged to dignify by the name of legislation ! 

We trust that a feeling of enlightened self-interest may yet 
ve #wekened in the breasts of the coimmunnty—e« feeling 
which will not submit to be trifled with by quack experiments 
requiring present vexation and loss, yet atlording no hope of 
futore benefit. Let the General Government be careful net 


| le overstep ite constitutivna] limite in thie matter; let the 
| State Legloletures. use their power a¢ hot abusing it; end 
jet the People decide fur themselves whet denominesionts ef 
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notes will best suit their convenience. If any person do not } 
choose to receive a five or a five hundred dollar note, let him 

-refuse it and demand specie : the law will sustain him in so 
doing. What farther can the enemies of small notes desire ! 
Do they say that because they do not need an article of great 
service to us, therefore we shall not have it! ‘This is worse 
than absurd—it is tyrannical. We appeal to Public Opision 
—from the guardians of the People to the People themselves. 
May common sense and the spirit of liberty direct their de- 
cision. 


The Plaindealer.—Since the Editor of this journal 
evinced his reluctance to engage with us in any general 
and fall discussion of the policy of our Government with } 
regard to Public Lands, we have only labored to bring the 
matter to an amicable and speedy conclusion. A coutso- 
versy on the more verbal point of difference to which he 
has chosen to limit the expression of his opinions can but 
slightly interest or profit our readers. At the first oppor- 
tunity we gave a full statement of our own views on the 
main question: up to this moment, we cannot determiue, 
unless by doubtful implication from yague generalities, 
whether he would have the lands sold as heretofore, given 
away, or stolen. We do not complain of this: we only 
offer it as a reason for deeming the controversy too nar- 
rowly based to be profitable. Under this impression, we 
had taken leave of the subject in our last article; but The 
Plaindealer of the 11th contains imputations of ignorance 
and error which we canuot suffer tv pxss unnoticed. Af- 
ter quoting a portion of our article aforesaid, the Editor 
remarke— 





" Ln the first position assumed by The New Yorker there is 
an error of fact, which a perusal of Mr. Cambreleng’s late ex- 
cellent re On the subject of the reduction of the revenue 
witi enable it to correct; It wili there find that a were resluc- 
tivis of equalization of duties on imports does not cousitute the 
fina! pas and object of his effurta in the free trade eontest; but 
that he avows, in the pininest and most energetic terms, thar 
a eyé:em of direct taxation 1 the only system which our guv- 
ernment ean pursue, if it would act im strict accordance wih 
the polrieal prineipies on which it is founded, or with the fun- 
damental axioms of economic science. “The revenue from 
custome,” says Mr. Cambreleng’s report, ‘is the most une- 
qual and unjust plan of taxation ‘hat could have been devised ; 
an! the design of our constitution will never be fulfilled, until 
it is wholly reformed. 

“The New Yorker has no warrant for saying that, xecord- 
ing to the up.nions exprese-d by this journal, a reduction ef 
the tariff to sueh an duty as would merely supply 
the means of defraying the current ex of the govern- 
ment “ would be just no free wade atall.” 1: would certaiu- 
ly not plece trade in @ state of absolute freedom ; but it would 
be such an enlargement of its bounds, such a relaxation of ite 
fetters, as might well deserve to be spoken of 4s comparative 
{reedom. e are in favor of absuluic freedom of trade in 
banking: yet we consider the limited repeal of the Reetrain- 
ing Law, although it does not restore to the community their 
natural rights, in the fullest integrity, a great truumph of free 
iples, nevertheless. We rejuice al every successive vic- 


prinei 
tory obtained, because it carries us nearer to thegoal, In war, 
every advan over your enemy is, to some extent, a triumph 


of the principles you maintain, though there may be other 
battles yet to fiht, xnd other viciories to achieve, before the 
whole object embraced in the ground of quarrel can be uccoim- 
plished. “In religion, every convert whorn you bring to kuee! 
at your altar isa triumph of your creed; though its perfect 
success is not established till the whole world acknowledges ite 
truth, The same remark holds good in relation to ecience, to 
art, and to every varieiy of subject, ‘The gradations of Jezie- 
lauve interference with trade are innumerable. Any law 
which creates an intermediary condition between absoluie free- 
dom and absolute resriction is a fetter upon trade. But thesc 
fetters may be ar light as the p:niuns on the heels of the feath 
ered Mercury, ores may be as heavy as the chains which 
bound Prometheus to his rock. ” 

*h is a mis:ake to say thet theoretic free trade consists in 
the equality uf duties. It consists in levying no duties at ali. 
{i coneiss in leaving the parties to trade—the buyer and se)- 
ler—perfeetly unresrsined by the corditions of a third party. 
The amount of revenue necessury for the a of govern- 
meat eaould be derived through « sy stein of taxation thet would 
rest with equal proporitowa!l burden upon all, and not merely 
upon the consuiners of foreign merchandize. The man who 
is clad in deerakins, whom the forest and lake supply with 
anrmet food, and whose own field yields him wharener elec the 
necessities of nature demands, should no more be exempt from 
propor:iows] taxation, than he who flaunts in silke, whose 
bioud ts warmed with the s;:ces of the east and the wines of 
the south, and whoee table groans beneath the weight of im- 
ported luxuries. Taxes, to the extent of the necessary expen- 
acs of government, laid by a rule of universal equality, are no 
infringement of the principles of free trade; vecause trade 
cannot exist without organized government, and organize: 
government cannot he supported without taxation, But the 
moment government says tothe citizens you who are engaged 
in one branch of trace, or you who conwume one deseription 


branch of traffic, or consume articles of a differdt description, 
shall not be taxed’; itobviously violates the r freedom 
of trade, as well.as the great democratic principle of equal 


rights. 
ee Phe New Yorker has very imperfectly acquainted itself 
‘with our views, if it is not aware that a system of bounties is 
as much opposed to them, as a system of prohibitory or pro- 
tective duties. Would it be free trade if the government should 
say to the Postmaster, you may carry the New Yi , and 
the other weekly newspapers, free of postage; but you must 
allow the Plaindealer one cent for every number which pas- 
ses ae your hands? Would not this be a direct interfer- 
ence on part of the government with the weekly newspa- 
per trade? Would it not be saying to those concerned in it, 
you shall not be left free to ma wo gm own terms with your 
subscribers, but shal] be compelled to make sucha charge as 
will enable you to meet an onerous aad unjust tax, imposed 
the whole community, for the special benefit of one exclusive- 
ly privileged newspaper? When the government allows a 
bounty, it devotes, for the benefit of an individual or a class, 
money derived from the whole community, under the pretence 
that it was to be expended for the benefit of the whole. Such 
legislation is objectionable on precisely the same grounds of 
political justice and economy thatcan be urged against dis- 
criminating duties. 
“We do not ‘hesitate or turn reereant’ in regard to any 
subject. We are for applying the principics of political econ- 
omy to every possible subject whieh they embrace im their 
widest latnude of eorrect inerpretation. But it is one thing 
to condemn political regulation, when, in a matter of trade, the 
vernment, asa third party, interferes between the other two, 
buyer and seller; and another to withhold condemnation, 
when those political lations are merely the rules which 
_ of the two parties, the seller, sets dowa for his own gui- 
ce. 


on 


Now, with regard to the ‘error of fact’ in our‘ first 
position,’ we are not so sharp-sighted as our cotemporary. 
We never intended to assert that nobody had broaehed 
the idea that any duty at all is destructive to the freedom 
of trade before the Editor of The Plaindealer. We know 
well that nothing can be advanced sq absurd as to be ab- 
solutely without precedent We took this ground simply, 
that during a twenty years’ struggle between the Tariff 
and Anti-Tariff parties in this country, the former had 
uniformly contended for a discrimination, the latier for 
an equalization, of duties ou imports—and this difference 
has been regarded as the touchstone. Question any hun- 
dred Anti-Tariff men on the subject, and we shall be 
grossly mistaken if ninety of Them demand any thing far- 
ther than a reduction of the revenue to the economical 
wants of the Government, and its collection by an equal 
ad valorem duty. If some few have seen new light—if it 
has even dawned upon Mr. Cambreleng, or rather if it 
glimmer in the distance of futurity before his strained 
vision—the circumstance does not invalidate our position, 
that it is a tariff for protection and not one for revenue 
purely, whith has hitherto been deemed hostile to the prin- 
ciples of free trade. 

No one will deny that the abolition of all duties every 
where wonld be very advantageous to trade. If Govern- 
ment would transport all merchandize for nothing, pay 
charges, and ineure its safe delivery, it might still further 
facilitate it. Then there would be no ‘third person’ (ship- 
owner) to impose his terms between the foreign producer 
and the domestic consumer. But our position is that 
something less than the entire repeal of all imposts has 
been generally understood in this and other countries as 
constituting free trade—that it is not the fact that duties 
are levied, but that they are so levied as to favor particu: 
lar domestic interests at the expense of others, which has 
enlisted a strenuous opposition to our tariff laws. 

The Plaindealer evades— undesignedly, doubtless—the 
point of our remarks as to the equalization of duties being 
‘just no free trade at all.’ We suggested that—according 
to his definition—the repeal of all duties except those npon 
iron, woollens, and a few protected articles, would be a 
more thorough free trade measure than the substitution of 
an equal ad valorem duty upon all imports for our present 
unequal protective tariff. Is it not sof 

We step out of our way, to express our utter dissent 
from ‘The Piaindealer’s idea that justice and svund policy 
demand the abrogation of all duties on imports and a re- 
curreuce to direct taxes on every thing for the support of 
the Government. We should deem auch a tnode of taxa- 
tion superlatively vexatious, expensive; inquisitorial, and 
anequal. Yes—unequal: because the man who is clad 
in decr-skins derives far less proportional advantage from 
Government thon he who ‘flaunts in silks’ and who re- 


Plaindealer. For the benefit mainly of the latter, our navy 
overspreads the ocean, and the coast bristles With aFitia- 
ments and fortifications. Our wars, our numerous diffi 
culties with foreign nations, our embassies—we might al- 
most say the whole machinery of the Federal Govern- 
ment—grow ont of or find their necessity in commerce. 
To tax the backwoodsman who lives entirely on his own 


thousands in foreign luxuries and who can hardly 
make a meal without them, would therefore not be equa- 
lity, but rank injustice. 

The Plaindealer has no warrant for its assumption thet 
we are imperfectly acquainted with its views. We know 
very well that the Editor is opposed to all Government 
bounties, except possibly a bounty to squatters and set. 
ers on the Public Lands, and we would fain believe he 
is opposed to this also, though he is singularly loth to say 
so. He is only mystifying our attempt to drive him on 
the sharp points of his own creed. He has given, asa 
perfect and complete oe on of free trade, the abolition 


[Eom in the same ratio with the citizen who spends 


of all duties and exactiens on the importation of foreign 
goods. We object, and suggest that a protective system 
might be fostered in perfect accordance with this sort of 
free trade, by simply offering a bounty on the domestic 
production of certain favored articles. It is no answer to 
this that he is opposed to all bounties. His definition of 
free age does not tonch them. They interpose no third 
person's conditions between the foreign producer and the 
domestic consumer of imported articles. We must still 
insist that this instance upsets the Editor’s definition, and 
places free trade on its common-sense, widely understood 
ground of opposition to protective systems, fostering sys- 
tems, and legislative bounties, and not merely to any and 
all duties on imports. 

As to the ‘ recreancy’ of The Plaindealer from its prin- 
ciples, others must judge. We must at any rate consider 
its distinction between the General Government as legis. 
lating on imports and as regulating the sale of lands a 
pettifogging one. Congress have never acted towards the 
new States as a land-seller merely, and no one believes 
they should. If they ought, then. it is their imperative 
duty to sell them at the highest possible price. But the 
Editor has taken the ground of this distinction from under 
his own feet, by premising that the lands should be 0 dis- 
posed of as to promote ‘the greatest good of the greatest 
number.’ Why so? Evidently because Congress acw 
upon this subject as on all others as the great legisidtive 
council of the nation, and not simply as one party, of the 
agent of one party, to a pecuniary bargain. If in thus 
acting they unduly favor particular sections or interests, 
or grant privileges and advautages to one class of citizens 
at the expense of the others, they do so in violation of the 
dictates of sound policy, justice, the spirit of the Consti- 
tution, and also—we must still firmly believe—of the pria- 
ciples of free trade. 

Here we are content to rest: and unless The Plain- 
deuler introduces new matter, or again charges us with 
‘ error of fact,’ we shall cheerfully allow it the last word. 


The Abolitionists’ Convention in Pennsylvania was attend- 
ed by about 200 delegates, including missionaries from this 
State and New England. Of these, Lewis Tappan, C. C. 
Burleigh, and the poet Whittier, were among the more 
prominent. Dr. Julius F. Lemoine, of Washington, was 
President, with eight Vice Presidents and five Secretaries. 
The House of Representatives refused the use-of their Hall 
to the Convention, by a vote of 66 to 19. The Governor 
and Executive officers were invited to attend its deliber- 
tions, but declined on account of public business. A great 
number of resolutions were adopted, setting forth the evils 
of Slavery, &c., and disclaiming any connection of the Ale 
lition cavse with that of any poliiical party. 


Hon. Samuel McKean, Senator from Pennsylvania, bas 
written a letwer to the Legislature of that State, mfvtuing 
the mem vers that he would not have voted for the Expanging 
Resolution had he been in his seat when it passed, but 
against 1, as he considers the proceeding directly and palpe- 
bly unconstitutional. ‘The immediate occasion of this eter 
was the receipt of Expunging Instructions from the Le 
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_ Reuben M. Whitney having refused to appear again be-}} Congress.—We have recorded a great portion of the do-] 


fore the Investigating Committee of the House, or to answer 
any questions, alleging that he had been abused by members 
of the Committee, the matter was brought before the House 
on Friday, by Mr. Wise. Mr, Whitnoy’s letter was read, 
and a long discussion ensued, which resulted in the adoption 
of the following resolutions : J 

That whereas the Select Committee of this House, 
acting by the authority of this House, under a resolution of 
the 17th January last, has reported that R. M. Whitney has 
peremptorily refused to give evidence to a summons duly is- 
sued by said Committee, and has addressed to the Committee 
the letter reported by said Committee to the House, therefore 

Resolved, That the Speaker issue his warrant, directing the 
Sergeant-at-arms to take into his custody Reuben M. Whit- 
ney, that he may be brought to the bar of the House, to an- 
swer for an alleged contempt of this House. 

Mr. Whitney was therefore taken into custody by the 
Sergeant-at-arins, and remains a prisoner of the House. 
Mr. J. Q. Adains declined voting on the above resolutions, 
alleging that the personal relations between himself and Mr. 
Whitney rendered it improper that he should give any vote 
affecting the personal rights of that ifdividual. (Mr. Adams 
reported Whitney to the House as a perjured villain, in 
1832, for his testimoay given on the U. S. Bank investiga- 
tion of that year.] 

The Abolition Question, which has sv considerably misim- 
proved the time and the temper of the House of Representa- 
tives, was put to rest—we trust for the remainder of the 
session—on Monday of this week. After a violent debate 
of some days’ duration, in an unsuccessful attempt to expel 
or censure John Q. Adams for bringing before the House a 
petition from slaves, a preamble and resolutions were agreed 
to, as follows : 

“ An inquiry having been made by an honorable gentleman 
from Maseachusetts, whether a paper which he held in his 
hand, purporting to be a petition from certain slaves, and de- 
claring themselves to be slaves, came within the order of the 
House of the 18:h January, and the said paper not having 
been received by the Speaker, he stated that, in @ case so @x- 
traordinary and novel, ie would take the advice and counsel 
of the House : : he 

“ Resolved, That this House cannot receive said petition 
without disregarding its own dignity, the rights of a large 
class of citizens of the South and West, and the Constitution 
of the United Sta'es. [Yeus 160; nays 35.] 

“ Resolved, That slaves do not possess the right of petition 
secured to the citizens of the United States by the Constitu- 
ton.” [Yeas 162; nays 18.] 

The National Intelligencer, which for the last forty years 
has been sent to the Diplomatic Agents of the Government 
abroad, was discontinued last week by order of Mr. Forsyth, 
Secretary of State. As the subscription on the whole—se- 
venteen eopies—had been paid up to August next, the dis- 
continuance was directed to take effect at that time ; but the 
Editors, not wishing to impose their paper on those who do 
not want it, stopped every copy at once, and refunded the 
money—$57 42. We thank them for this demonstration iv 
behalf of the dignity of the public press. 

We may safely assume that the discontinuance (which is 
not proscription) had no foundation in the general difference 
between the Secretary and the Intelligencer on National po!- 
itics, but in the course of the latter with regard to Mr. For- 
syth’s collision with M. Gorostiza, the Mexican Minister.— 
Diplomacy seems hardly to bave exerted its legitimate effect 
upon the temper of the Secretary. 

Gen. Jackson has been invited, by the majority of the 
Tegislature of Pennsylvania, to pass through Harrisburgh on 
his way to Tennessee. He declines the invitation, however 
on account of the delicate state of his health. We hear he 
will leave Washington on the day of the inauguration of hie 
successor, (March 4th,) and travel 12 miles on his way to 
the Hermitage. 
| _ Hon, Ebenezer Pettigrew, Member of Congress from the 
Edgecombe District, N. Carolina, declines a re-election 
We presume Hon. Thomas H. Hall, of opposite polities 
will succeed him. 

Mr. Cilley (V. B.) has been elected to Congress from the 
Lincoln District, Maine, in place of Hon. Jeremiah Bailey 
‘ hig.) The vote, on the third trial, Feb. 6th, stood— 
Cilley, 2,561; Bailey, 2,303; scattering, 33—abont half : 
y § 
» full vote. 
Hon. Daniel Webster, it is rumored, will be next Governo 
of Massachusetts—er be supported for that office by the 








_ Whigs, which is about the same thing. Gov. Everett wil! 


_ Probably eucceed Mr. Webster in the Senate. 





ings of Congress for our last Washir.gton week in separate 
articles. We may add that the bill directing the receipt of] 
par Bank notes in payment for Public Lands, has passed the 
Senate by the decisive yote of 41 to 5. It may be doubted 
that it will he seasonably reached in the other House. 

Mr. Walker attempted to get up the subject of Texian Inde- 
pendence on Monday, but the Senate refused—yeas 12, 
nays 32. 

A bill extending the Cumberland Road, and appropriating 
for that purpose $150,000 each for the States of Ohio, Indi- 
ana and Illinois, was discussed on Tuesday. It was some- 
what amended, but will probably pass. 

The Appropriation Bills were discussed in the House. 


Wednesday, 16th.—In Senate, the Cumberland Road 
bill was further discussed, and so amended as to make the 
appropriation for Ohio $190,000, Indiana $100,000, Iili- 
nois $100,000. In this shape it passed: Yeas 25, Nays 


Volunteers ordered out by Gen. Gaines, and back again 
by Gen. Jackson, was discussed without taking the 
question. 

The following bills were read a third time and passed: 

A bill supplementary to an act. entitled “‘an act to 
amend the judicial system of the U. 8.” 

A bill in addition to an act to promote the useful arts. 
[This is the bill to restore the Patent Office.} 

A bill to establish a foundry or armory in the West or 
Southwest, arsenals in the States in which none have yet 
been established, and depots for arms in certain States 
and Territories. 

An act concerning discriminating duties on Dutch and 
Belgian vessels. 

An act to alter and amend an aet for the punishment of 
certain crimes agninst the U.S. [Some discussion took 
place on the a of death provided by this act for 
the crime of burning the public buildings, which was ob- 
jected to by Mr. Prentiss and defended by Mr. Grundy.]} 
The question was taken by yeas and nays and decided as 
follows. Yeas 29, Nays 17. 


In the House, the trial of Reuben M. Whitney for re- 
fusing to testify before the Committee of Investigation 
engrossed the whole day, and bids fair to occupy at least 
the remainder of the week. Gen. Walter Jones and F. 8. 
Key, Esq. appeared as his counsel. Messrs. Fairfield, 
Martin, Hamer, and Gillett, (of the Committee,) were 
summoned as witnesses, and the examination of the first 
commenced. 





; IN SENATE, Feb. 9, 1837. 

Mr. Cartoon said: [ have received; Within the tast for- 
ty-eight hours, a communication from the Chief Magis- 
trate, connected with the bill now before the Senate, of 
euch a nature that duty to myself, as well as to this body, 
renders it necessary that I should lay it before the Senate. 

[Here Mr. C. sent to the Secretary the letter, which 
was read, as follows :] : 

Wasntineorton, Feb. 7, 1835. 

Sim: In the Globe of the 6th inst. 1 find the report ot a 
speech made by you on the 4th, upon the Land Bill, which 
contains the following passage, viz: 

“Was it not notorious that the President of the United 
States himself had been connected with the purchase of the 
lands? Yes, the “experiment,” (Mr, Calhoun delighted in 
tbe word) wagthe cause of the speculation in public lands, and 
if this bill should not be passed, speculations could not go on, 
and the price of the public lands must consequently be re- 
‘duced. He contended that every man could not but see that 
it would be utter ruin to those who had borrowed money to 
speculate in lands, if the system was not to go on.” Inu 
‘ormer part of ed speech, as reported, you say: “ The 
speculation which a particular state of things had given msec 
0, bad been produced by those in power. They hud profited 
vy that state of things; and should this bill be passed, it would 
mly consummate their wishes” &c. &c. Kc. 

nowing the liabilities of reporters to err in taking down 
and writing out the speeches of Members of Congress, 1 have 
nade enquiry in relation to the accuracy of this report, and 
‘ave been furnished with cer ificates of gentlemen whu heard 
you, affirming that it was substantially correct. 

You cannot but be aware, sir, that the imputations which 
your language conveys are calculate, if believed, to desiroy 
my character as a man, and that the charge ie one which, if 
true, ought to produce.my impeachment and punishment us a 
aublie officer, If I caused the removal of the deposites for 
che hase purpose of enriching myself or my friends by any of 
the results which might grow out of that measure, there is nx 
term of reproach which Ido not dese: ve, und no punishmem 
knewn to the jaws which ought not te be inflicted upon me 
On the contrary, if te whole imputation, both as to motive 
ind fict, be a fabrication and a calumny, the punis!:mem 
which belongs to me, if guilty, is too mild for him who wilfully 
makes it. 

1 am aware, eir, of the cons'itutional privilege under whicl. 





thie impttarion is east forth, and the iminunity which it, ee- 


cures, That privilege it is in nodegree my purpose to violate, 


18. The bill providing for the payment of the ‘Tennessee |} othe 


however gross and wicked may have~been the abuse of it. 
But I exercise only the common. right of every,citizen,, when] 
inform you, that the imputationa you have cast upon me are 
false in every icular, not having for the last ten years pur- 
chased any public land, or had any interest in such puichase. 
The whole charge, unless explained, must be considered the 
offspring of a morbid imagination or sleepless malice. 

Task you, sir, as an act due .t6 justice, honor and truth, to 
retract this charge oa the floor of the Senate in as public a 
manner as it has been uwered—it being the most tp see 
mode by which you ean repair the injury which might other- 
wise flow from it. 

But in the event that you fail to.do so, [then demand that 
you place your charge before the House of Representatives, 
that they may institute the necessary ding to ascertain 
the truth or falsehood of your imputation, with a view to such 
‘urther measures as justice may require. 

If you will neither do jus‘ice yourself, nor place the matter 
in a position where justice may be done ine by the representa- 
tives of the people, i shall be compelled to resort to the only 
remedy left me, and, before I leave the city, give publicity to 
this letter by which you will stand stigmatized es one who, 
protected by his constitutional privilege, is ready to siab the 
reputation of others without the magnanimity to do them jus- 
tice, or the honor to place them in a situation to receive it from 
rs. Yours, &c, Anprew Jacuson. 
To Hon. J.C. Calhoun, United States Senate. 

— T herewith be yew you vr copies of we poe en 
i e correctness veport of your speech in the Glo 
of the 6th inst. Feb, 7, Ts aa ede A.J. 
wo certificates accompanying the above Jetter—one from 
a Mr. Campbell and the other from the Globe’s reporter, which 
=> assert the accuracy of the report in that paper of Mr. 
Jalhoun’s language.]} 

I do not intend, (said Mr. C.) in what I propose to say, 
to comment on the character or the Janguage of this extra- 
ordinary letter. It has excited in my bosom but one feel- 
ing—that of pity for the weakness of its author, contempt 
for his menace, and humiliation that one occupying the of- 
fice which he does, should place himself in a situation 80 
unworthy of his exalted station. Nor do I intend to in- 
voke the interposition of the Senate to protect the privi- 
lege attached to a Senator from one of the soveréign States 
of thie Confederacy, which has been outraged in my per- 
son. I seek no aid to defend my own privileges; and, so 
far from being intimidated, 1 shall be emboldened to ex- 
press myself with greater freedom, if possible, to denounce 
tho corruption of the Administration, or the violation of 
the laws and of the constitution, in consequeuce of this at- 
tempt to restrain the free exercise of the right of express- 
ing my opinions upon all rim pm concerning the public 
interests, secured to me by the Constitution. I leave to the 
Senate to determine what measures the preservation of 
their own privileges demand. 

Much less do I intend to comply with the request, or de- 
mand, made of me; demand has no place between equals, 
and [ hold myself within my constitutional privilege, at 
least equal to the Chief Magistrate himself. 7 as a legis- 
lator, have a righi to investigate and prononnce updn his 
condact, and to condemn his acts freely, whenever 1 con- 
sider them to be in violation of the laws aud of the cousti- 
tution. I, as a Senator, may judge him; he can never 
judge me. 

My object is to avail myself of the occasion to reiterate 
what I said, as broadly and fully as I uuered them on a 
former occasion, bere in my pt Alergy where alone I am re- 
sponsible, and where the friends of the President will have 
an opportunity to correct my statement, if erroneous, or Lo 
refute my conclusions, if not fairly drawn. I spoke with- 
out notes, and it may be that I may omit something which 
I said on a former occasion that may be deemed material, 
or to express myself less fully and strongly than I then did, 
If so, L will thank any Senutor to remind me, so that my 
statement may be as strong and as full as then. 


If my memory serves me, I opened my remarks, when 
| spoke formerly, by stating that so many and so subtle 
were the devices by which those who were in power could, 
in these times, fleece the people, without their knowing 
it, that it was alunost enough to make a lover of his coun- 
try despair of its liberty. I then stated that | knew of no 
measure which could better iliustrate the truth of this re- 
mark, than the one now before us. Its professed object 
is to restrict the sules of public land, in order, as is avow- 
ed, to prevent speculation: and, by consequence, the ac 
cumulation of a surplus revenue in the Tieasury. The 
measure is undersiood to be an administraion measure. 
I then stated that, so far from preventing speculation, it 
would, in fact, bat consummate the greatest speculation 
which this country has ever witnessed——a speculation 
originating ina state of things of which those in power 
were the authors; by which they had profited; and which 
this measure, should it become a law, would bat com- 
plete. [then asked what bad caused such an extraordinary 
demaud for public land, that, the sales should huve more 
than quiutupled within the last three years ?—and said 
that, to answer this question, we muat look to the state of 
the currency. That it.was owing to the extraordinary in- 
crease of bunk paper. whieh had filled to repletion all the 
channels of circulation. ‘The Secretary estimated this in- 
crease, within that period, from six dollars and filly cenis 
per individual, to ten dollars. I beliese the increase to be 





much greater—tho effects of which have been'tv double the 
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price of artiele, which has not been kept down b 
case paneeuter'eaiges.- Ta'the mean time the Fico oF ale 
rémained ‘unaltered, at one dollar, and the 
nence was, that this excessive curreucy overflowed 
public land, and has caused thove extraordinary 
speculations which it is the professed object of this bill to 

1 then asked whut had caused this inundation af pagent! 
The answer gpm (rong (I love to remind the 
gentlemen of the word,) which had removed the only re- 
strictions that existed against the issue of bank paper.— 
The consequence was icted at the time. It was fore- 
told that ‘banks woul! multiply almost without number, 
and pour forth ‘their issues without restriction or limita- 
tion. These predictions were at the time unheeded ; their 
truth now begins to be realized. 

The experiment commenced by a transfer of the public 
fands frem where they were placed by law, and where 

were under its safeguard and protection, to banks 
which were under the and unlimited control of the 
Executive. , pene was a = apes pat aeneatiee 
tronage, opening a field of s ion, in de- 
a viiag which, in anticipation, I pountouned it to be so 
ample, that Rothschild himself might envy the opportuni- 
~ ty which it afforded. Such it has proved to be. 

The administration has profited by this vast patronage, 
and the. prejudice which it has excited against the bank 
as the means of sustaining themselves in power. It is un- 
necessary to repeat the remarks, in illustration of this. 
The truth of the statement is known to all the Senators, 
who have daily witnessed the party topics which have been 
drawn from fruitful source. I then remarked that, if 
rumor were to he trusted, it was not only in a political 
point of view that those in power had profited by the vast 
means put in the hands of the Executive by the experi 
ment,—they had profited in a pecuniary, as well as in a 
political of view. I: has been frequently stated, and not 
contradicted, that many, in high pent are among the 
specalators in public lands ; teven an individual 
connected with the President himself, one of his nephews, 
was an extensive adventurer in this field of speculation. 
I did not name him, but I now feel myself called on to do 
so. | mean Mr. McLemore. 

Having established these points, I next undertook to 
show that this bill would consummate those speculations, 
and establish the political ascendency which the experi- 
ment had given to the Administration. In proof of the 
former, I availed myself of the declaration of the Chair- 
maa of the Committee on Public Lands, who had stated 
that the speculators had already purchased and held a vast 
amount of public land, not less, as | understood him, than 
twenty-five or thirty millions of acres, and that if this bill 
did not pass, the scenes of the last two years would be re- 

in this and re coe ear. I then undertook to 
shew, from the reir | Chairman himself, that 
these s lations would proye ruinous without the aid of 
this bill. He had stated that the annual demand for pub- 
lic land, resalting from our increased population, could 
hot exceed five millions ef actes. 

Now, assuming that the quantity on hand is thirty mil- 
lions of acres, there would be six years’ supply in the 
hands of the specdlators, even if the land offices of the 
United States be closed ; and that if the bill did not pass, 
according to its showing, it would take double or treble 
the time to dispose of the lands, which, in that case, will 
be in the hands of the speculators. All must see the cer- 
tain rain, in that event, of those who have borrowed 
money to specalate im land; perticularly, if the sales of 
public land should be free and upen to every one, as it 
now is, to purchase to the extent of his means. I next 
showed that the contest was between the Government, 
as a dealer in public land, and the speculators; that they 
held in market at least an equal quantity in valne to that 
which the Government has offered for sale, and that every 
restriction imposed upon the sales of Government land, 
must of necessity increase the advantages of its rival deal- 


ers. 

1 then showed that very onerous and oppressive restric. 
tions, of an odious character, upon the sales of the public 
lands, would be imposed if the bill should pass. No one 
thereafter could purchase lund of the Government without 
license—a license, in my opinion, as offensive and odious 
as would be a license on the press. To obtain this license, 
the oath of the applicant was vo menage and then it could 
only be obtained on puyment of one dollar and twenty- 
five cents per acre, for which the citizen may now receive 
@ grent in fee + 7 After he hed-made-his purchase, 
under authority of his license, the purchaser has to com- 
ply with the conditions of settlement and cultivation, and 
must, within the peridd of five years, prove to the satis- 
faction of the Register and Receiver, who are mace high 
judicial officers, a compliance with these conditions, before 

e can receive hie nthe: and if he failed to comply, by ac- 
cident or otherwise, he forfeits both his money and the 
land. | stated thet this'was a virtual increase of the price 
of the publi lands to the actital settlers; so much so; that 
any sober niitided man would prefer te give spconiators 
two dollars pot de. @ fot land of thy sattid quality, to giving 
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_ Having established this point, I then undertook to show 
it would increase vastly the power. of the Government in 
the new States, if they chose to exercise this patronage 
for political purposes. That they woald so use it, we 
have fuil proof in the = condugt of the Administration 
and in the principles which have been openly avowed by 
its friends. .A former Senator from New York, high in 
the confidence of the party, and now Chief Magistrate of 
that State, had openly avowed, in his place on this floor, 
that to the victor belongs the -— for which he ‘was re- 
primanded, at the tin, by Senator from Massachu- 
setts, (Mr. Webster,) in a manner worthy of his distin- 
guished talents. Assuming, then, that the power would 
be exercised with a view to political influence, I showed 
that it place a vast number of the citizens of the new 
States, probably not less than one hundred thousand, in a 
condition of complete dependence on the receivers, and 
of vassalage te the Government. 

These are the sentiments which I delivered on a former 
occasion, and which I now reiterate to the full extent— 
omitting nothing that is material, as far as connected with 
the letter of the sident; and for the delivery of which, 
my privileges as a Senator, and those of this body, have 
been so grossly outraged. 

Mr. Grunvy and Mr. WaLxeEr rose and stated that they 
had been attentive listeners during the debate alluded to 
in the President’s letter, and corroborated the correctness 
of Mr. Calhoun's statement of whiat he had said on that 
oceasion. 

Mr. Catnouwn then said that he was gratified at what 
had been said, and that all might now see, from their state- 
ment and the iescence of others, what little cause the 
President had for the outrage upon his privilege, and that 
of the Senate, and for applying language to him which is 
never used in intercourse between gentlemen, and better 
suited to the purlieus of Billingsgate than to the mansion 
of the Chief Magistrate. 

Mr. Cray rose, and said, that he had waited under the 
expectation that the Senator from Mississippi, (Mr. Walk- 
er,) who had just resumed his seat, or some other friend 
of the Administration, would make some motion founded 
upon the letter which had been laid before the Senate by 
the Senator from South Carolina. And if now, (added 
Mr. Clay, pausing, and looking around the Senate,) any 
friend of the Administration has it in contemplation to 
submit any motion, I will, with pleasure, give way, that it 
may be made. 

That most extraordinary letter (continued Mr. Clay) 
has filled me with the deepest regret and mortification ; 
regret that the illustrious citizen at the head of the Gov- 
ernment should have allowed himself to address such a 
letter, in such a spirit, and in such: language, to one of the 
representatives of a sovereign State of this Union; morti- 
fication that the Senate of the United States should be re- 
duced to the state of degradation in which we all feel and 
know it.now to be. at this letter is a palpable breach 
of the privileges appertaining to this body + the Constitu- 
tion, is beyond all controversy. It has not been denied, 
and cannot be denied. It is such a letter as no constitu- 
tional monarch would dare address to any member of the 
legislative body; and if he could so far torget himself as 
to do it, it would make the throne shake on which he sits. 
We, Mr. President, who belong to the opposition, have 
no power to protect the wre of this body, nor our 
individual privileges. The majority alone is now invested 
with authority to accomplish those objects. On that ma- 
jority rests exclusively the responsibility of maintaining 
the dignity and privileges of the Senate. And I have seen, 
with great surprise, that not one of that majority has risen, 
or appears disposed to rise to vindicate the privilegés 
which belong to the Senate. All of them, on the contrary, 
sit by in silence, as if they were ready to acquiesce in this 
new invasion of the rights of the Senate by the President 
of the United States, a co-ordinate branch of the Gov- 
ernment. 

I heard with satisfaction, from the Senator from South 
Carolina, that he intended himself to make no motion 
founded upon the President’s letter, but should leave it to 
the Senate to protect its ows rights. How can any mem- 
ber of the minority offer any motion with that view, after 
the doctrines which were brought forward by the friends 
of the Administration during the dsbate which arose on 
the removal of the deposites, and which have been more 
recéntly maintained during that on the expunging resolu- 
tion, and supported by the vote of the Senate? Such is 
the lamentable conditiow to which the Senate is now re- 
duced, how can the majority itself bring up any such mo- 
tion? According to those doctrines, the Senate, being 
the tribunal to try the President in the event of an im- 
peachment, has no power or right \o exprers any opinion 
whatever on the constitntionality of any act which he may 
perform. He may insult the body or its members; he 
may enter this chamber with an armed force, disperse the 
members and imprison them ; but we must submit without 
miirmar or complaint, and patiently wait until the ma- 
jority of the Hotise of Representatives, cotnposed of hit 
| frigride, shall vote an impeachment agsinet hitn) which, 
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Let those who have contributed to produce present 

prey 2 state of things, who have atrigt the pe ter 

f the Government of their powers, one by one, and piled 
them on the Executive, until it has become jractically the 
supreme power, answer for what they have Sine: 
all the responsibility with which they stand to our God 
and our country, let them respond for this Viola. 
tion of the constitutional priviinges of the Senate, As for 
us, the poor privilege only remains of announcing to the 
people and to the States that the Senate, once a great bul. 
wark of the public liberty, by a succession of 
ments, is now placed at the mercy of the Executive, ex. 
posed to every insult and outrage which the unbri 
passions of any President may prompt him to offer, 


The New Land Bill passed its third reading in the Senate 
on Thursday of last week, by the following vote : ° 
Yeas—Messrs. Benton, Black, Brown, Buc , 
Ewing of Lilinois, Fulton, Grund Hendricke eth 
King of Ais Lins, Lyon, Meare, outon, Nicholas, Nie 
orvell, arker, Riv inson, ade 

Tipton, Wa ker, Wright—27. a 

essrs. ard, oun, Clay, C Critter. 
den, Devi, Swing. o Dhio, Kent, King of Geovcie i 
McKean, Morris, Prentiss, Robbins, Ruggles, Sevier, South. 
ard, Spence, Swift; Tomlinson, Wall, Webster, White—2, 
The bill provides in substance— s 
1. That no person shall be entitled to enter by entry, or at 
auction, more than twosections of the public land ; and pre- 
vious to entry or to purchase, must make and file with the 
Register and Receiver of the land district an affidavit that 
the lands are sought to be purchased for his own use, and 
not in trust for another, nor for sale or speculation ; and that 
he has made no contract, written or verbal, to sell, lease, 
mortgage, or otherwise encumber the land, or any part of it; 
that he is at least twenty-one years of age, and has not pre- 
viously purchased or entered, under this aet, any. poblic 
land, which, together with what he now buys, would excesd 
two sections. @ muet then pay the money, whereupenbe 
gets a receipt for it from the Reeeiver, with the consent of 
the Register endorsed on it. 
2. Within five years from the date of his receipt, he must 
prove, to the satisfaction of the Register and Receiver, by 
the oath» of two competent and disinterested witnesses, that 
he has erected a dwelling-houre on the land, and cleared 
and cultivated at least one tenth of it; or that ke has re 
sided on it one year of the five. He may then get hispa 
tent. Ifhe fails in this proof, he forfeits the purchase 
If he dies within the five years, and his death shall be proved 
within six years from the date of the receipt, the patent is 
still to issue. Any sale, lease, or mortgage,-or contract for 
sale, &c., before the patent, is void. 
3. Pre-emption is allowed, on proof as above, that: the 
applicant has actually occupied and resided on any tract of 
the public land before the first of December, 1836, and bas 
cultivated gny part of it within the year 1836. Théreare 
several guards to this section of the bill to cover reserved 
tracts, lead mines, &c., lands to which the Indian title hes 
not been extinguished, and lands beyond the boundsof the 
States and Territories. 
4, The owner of a-farm may enter any adjoining land, 
subject to private entry, not exceeding one section.’ An 
affidavit is required that the land is sought-to en lus 
farm, and not for speculation, &c.; and the whole must not 
exceed two sections. 
5. A parent, being a citizen of the United States, may 
enter land for his children, but no= over two sections in all; 
and no patent to come till the child becomes of age. 
6. Purchases may be made in quarter-quarter sections; 
but no one shall enter more than four quarter-quarter sec- 
tions not contiguous. All land to be taxable by state autho 
rity from the day of purchase. 
7. The law to continue to the 30th of June, 1840, 

pe idea 

Creck Hostilitics —Ovur latest advices from Columbus, 
Ga., and the region of hostilities, assure us that the last 
outbreak of the Creek has already been very neatly sup 
pressed, and that the shattered and miserable remnant of 
that once powerful nation will speedily be ready for trans 


portation to the far West. 
Copy of a letter from a volunteer against the Creek Indians 
to his brother in Columbus, ‘dated Tuska@ee, Feb. 8, 18. 
Dear Brorner— We are now at this place, (u. wear th) 
with about 140 men, who joined us not far below ber 
Maj. Jarnigan first joined before we arrived here, and ith 
our companions we took $7 Indians and 73 stand of em 
at by the death of one Indian only, We expected ave) 
severe battle; but taking them so unexpectedly, and sue 
rounding the Big Swamp, near which they were e 
in such a comrlete manuer, that the consequence wae Do 
worse than above stated. Gen. Wellborn had left two-day? 
before we arrived here, for a scout down the Comite. 
The Indians which we took were those who fought We 
born, and are now ll in jail here. All will be Bp 
two weeks, bot not without severe tines.. We 
take all the Indians who ptetend to be irendiys and pies 
iN en 8 bad 
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Scenes in Spain.”—A fair-sized duedecime (pp. 334) 20 entitled 
, bas just issued from the press of G. Dearborn, excellently printed, and 
we doubt not well writteun—but on this point our examination has not 
been so full as we could wish. The style is rambling, lively, agree- 
_able ; the sentiments these of an American and an enlightened obser~ 
_yer. If fifty pages.afford any criterion, it will repay a perusal. 


« Southern Literary Messenger.” —Vol. Ill, of this work commences 
with the new year—very materially evlarged and improved. Mr, 
White, the proprietor, has assumed the editorial charge of its pages, 
Alarge portion of the January No. is devoted to reviews of recent 

icati ably written, but in onc ivstance at least extended to an 
inconvenient length. Among the contributors of origival papers we 
remark the names of Mrs. Sigourney, Mrs. Ellet, J. K. Paulding, 
" Grenville Mellen, Judge Hopkinson, Robert Walsh, jr. aud N. C, 
Brooks... Mr. Walsh commences a series of letters from Europe. 
‘The Messenger deserves patronage, and doubtless enjoys it. 


“ The Wrecker’s Daughter."—Turner & Fisher, 90 Division-st. have 
published Sheridan Kuowles's new play of ‘ The Wreaker’s Daughter,’ 
as’ No. 26 of their Dramatic Library of Acting Plays, (stage copy.) 
We are no admirers of Mr. Knowles as a Poet, scarcely as a Drama- 
tist, aud do not consider this production calculated to exalt his repu- 
tation. 


“ Journal of the American Institute.” —No, 4 of Vol. Il. appears this 
week. This work should be in the bands of every person directly inter- 
ested in American manufactures, in inventions, or in ugriculturul im- 
provements. The number before us contains a variety of informe- 
tien ow the cultivetion of the Sugar Beet, on the raising of Silk 
Worms, alist of Patents for February, 1836, notices of new improve- 
ment in mechanics, besides a variety of statistical intelligence relating 
to the great producing interests of this country. (T. B. Wakeman, 
publisher, 189 Broadway.) 











“ The Museum of Foreign Literature and Science,” for January is 
abundantly interesting. The Editor has committed one mistake, 
however, in commencing the ‘ History of a Radical'—-one of the most 
vindictive and libell ttacks on d y ever ted. What- 
ever of truth there is in it must be unpalatable here; while its false- 
hood and malignity are at ence glaring and obnoxious. He bas atoned 
for this error, however, by giving place also to the first of the ‘ Pick- 
wick Papers’—the most humorous original which has recently appoar- 
ed. The Museum ought to be popular, and we will uot doubt that it 
isso. (EB, Littell, Philadelphia.) 

Washington College, Hartford.—The new Catalogue of this institu- 


tion exhibits the following list ef Students: Senior Class 12; Junior 
15; Sophomore 16; Freshman 11; Introductory, &ce. 11—total fi5. 











A New-York Frolic.—On Saturday last a handbill was 
posted up throughout the city, signed by ¢ertdin leaders 
of the Loco Foco or Equal Rights party, calling upon 


- thé people to assemble in the Park at 4 o’clock, P. M. of 


Monday, then and there to take measures for the reduc- 
tion of the present exorbitant prices of all the necessaries 
of life. ‘The notice attracted general attention, and was 
commented on by the daily papers of Monday; most of 
them advising peacesble and well-disposed persons to 
keep aloof from. the meeting. Before the hour arrived, 
however, a considerable concourse had collected on the 
ground, and at half-past four, the number assembled must 
have exceeded a thousand. A partial organization was 
effected, and sundry speeches uncorked, but the auditory 
did not seem in want of any eloquence but their own vo- 
ciferations, which was heard at a great distance. Se 
much as could be heard of the speeches was of a highly 
inflammatory character; but yells, imprecations, and me- 
naces against the monopolists of provisions, were the or- 
der of the day. At an early hour, the meeting was dis- 
solved, and a portion of the populace rushed in a kody to 
Eli Hart & Co's store, in Washington street, near Court- 
land, which was filled with thousands of barrels of Wes- 
tern flour belonging to the Rochester fleuring establish- 
ments. The doors were soon burst open, and the mob 
commenced turning the flour into the street, pitching bar- 
els of it from the third and fourth storjes and scattering 
it to the winds. Some of the ‘ victors’ commenced rolling 
away whole barrels, others filled bags and boxes, and were 
running off with“ the spoils’ in all directions. The bnsi- 
hess went on swimmingly. A small body of the police 
attempted to interpose, but were roughly handled and 
driven off—the Mayor and Constable Hays among them. 
A similar attempt to stop the progress of devastation by « 
party of citizens was likewise repelled, and the mob held 
entire possession of the store till 7 o’clock, when they vo- 
lantarily abandoned it. The destruction of flour is stated 
at five hundred barrels, with all the buoks and papers of 


iad begiin, an offer was madé on behalf of Mr. Hartthat 
the flour should be sold at $8 if they would desist, but it 
was answered “Too late !” 

When the rioters had satisfied themselves at Hart's, a 
cry.was raised of “Meech!” and the great body started 
for the East River side of the town, intending to attack 
the flour store of A. B. Meech & Co. corner of Broad 
and Water-streets: On their way, however, they came to 
the flour store of 8. Hl. Herrick & Co. corner of Water- 
street and Coenties slip, where they stopped and com- 
menced throwing brick-bats, and finally effected an. en- 
trance to the second story by means of a long ladder.— 
Thirty or forty barrels of flour were thrown into the 
street, but little of it plundered. While they were just 
getting fairly under way, news came that the Aldermen 
and peage-officers had organized at the City Hall and 


taken possession of Hart's store, whereupon the opera- || for 


tors in flour quietly dispersed. 

Several persons were arrested in the course of the af- 
ternoon and evening in different parts of the city, as they 
were making off with flour, some of them women and 
children. One enterprising carman had appropriated 
two barrels. Wedo not learn that any of the ringleaders 
and active destroyers of preperty were apprebended.— 
The fact is thata great number of our citizens who dis- 
approved of the outrage as such, had never a tear to shed 
for the losses of the flour dealers. Our police, without 
an impetus frow public sentiment, and the energetic sup- 
port of citizens, is good for nothing. 

We have heard stated that the insignificance of the 
damage done at Herricks’ may be attributed to a generous 
proposal made in their behalf that, on condition that the 
mob would desist, the entire stock of flour in the store 
would on the next day be distributed to the poor. We 
understand this stipulation was partially fultilled. 


Our Legislature are doing nothing, and rather more of it 
than usual, which saves us the trouble of sketching the pro- 
ceedings. 

The Committee on the Pilot Laws have reported a bill, 
retaining all the features of the present odious and life-de- 
stroying monopoly. Jt won’t do, gentlemen. It may psss 
the two Houses, but it wil! be vetoed by the people. We do 
notsee that it amounts to any thing but to add a few more 
to the present number of Pilots. 

The Surplus Revenue is to be loaned out to the People by 
two Loan Commissioners in each county. This is wrong. 
It will make a political job of the whole business, and im- 
pose a heavy tax somewhere. Why is it that New-Youl 
alone of all the States requires so much machinery—so many 
special officers! Half the lucrative business must be dove 
by Commissioners, or Inspectors, or appointed Auctioneers. 
Why not appoint barbers! If we must be shaved generally 
‘ By Authority,’ why exempt our chins ! 


Bank Squabble.—The Chautauque County Bank at James- 
town, and the Lumbermen’s Bank at Warren, Pa., have 
got at loggerheads. The quarrel originated with certain 
heavy lumber speculators at Jamestown, who considered 
themselves ill treated by the Chautauque Bank in the mat- 
ter of accommodations, and who made a large demand for 
specie upon that Bank the last of December, for the purpose 
of coercing it into submission to theirdemands. They were 
successful in extorting a consent from the Cashier, but have 
worse luck in making him abide by it—he alleging the im- 
perfect fulfilment of conditions on their part. Afterward, 
he said Cashier rode ever to the Lumbermen’s Bank at 
Warren, to demand specie for $4,000 of their bille—when 
his Lumbermen’s billé were attached at the counter of that 
Bauk in behalf of the aforesaid speculators, (who are as near 
as second cousins to the Warren institution,) and our Cashier 
went home witha flea in his ear. He took his revenge, 
however, by advertising that the Lumbermen's Bauk had 
stopped payment. The business has finally been brought 
before our Legislature by both parties. 

The Military Court of Inquiry is still in session at Fred- 
ericktown, Md. Gen. Gaines’ conduct is now under in- 
vestigation. There was quite a ‘ scene’ on Saturday last 
between Gen. Gaines and Col. Webb of the Courier & 
Enquirer, who had been summoned as a witness by the 





the concern. Probable loss $10,000. After the work 


former. 


RICHARD M: JOHNSON’S LETTER. 

To the Senate of the United States : , 
GentLemen—I have received, with no ordinary emo- 
tions, the notice, through your committee, of my election to 
the office of Vice President of the United States by the 
Senate. I accept, the station aasi me. ‘This token of 
from the tatives of the States, will ever be 
held in grateful recollection. Permit me to tender you my 
sincere ks. 

Observing that your decision ie in harmony with a majo- 
rity of the States, and a moiety of all the electors in the pri- 
mary colleges, my gratification is heightened, from the con- . 
viction that the Senate, in the exercise of their constitutional 
prerogative, concutred with, and confirmed the wishes both 
of the States and of the . Called, in virtue of this 
preferment, to preside in the deliberations of your enlightened 
body, from and after the 3d of: March next, permit me to 
make use of this opportunity te say, that I cannot feel in- 
sensible to difficulties which I. must anticipate, and the fre- 
quent occasions I may have for your forbearance. Thongh 
abaty, yonse oenemvenet one or the other of the two 
Houses of Congress, yet I have never been accustqwed tu 
preside, even temporgrily, over either, or in any deliberative 
assembly. My attention has generally been engrossed by 
the more immediate acts of legislation, without special re- 

rd to the minuteness of rules and orders, #9 necessary to 

progress of business, and so important to the observance 
of the presiding officer. 

Contemplating the character of my distinguished prede- 
cessor, anc c ring my deficiency in point of talent, and 
the want of experience for the appropriate duties of the sta- 
tion, it is impossible for me to overcome entirely the diffi- 
dence with which I meet this call of my fellow citizens. But 
this reflection will always console me, that ariy errors on iny 
part will affect me personally rather than the public ; the in- 
telligence of the Senate will guard the rere | from any 
injury that might result from the i fections of its presi- 
ding officer, and its magnanimity will cover those imperfec- 
tions with the veil of charity. In this conclusion, | find a 
warrant in contemplating, among the members of your body, 
many friends with whom I have been associated in public 
life. It is only in the event of an equal division of the Senate 
that the presiding officer is called upon to give his vote. My 
hope is, that there may be always a sufficient wnanimity to 

vent such a contingency. If, however, it should happen, 
this will be familiar to me, and I shall perform it without 
embarrassment, In exercising this power, I shall expect the 
same indulgence that I have ever extended to others, where 
differences of opinion existed. 

To the Senate the most important trusts are committed. 
Its duties are legislative, executive, and, in certain contin- 
gencies, judicial. As citizens, every branch of our Govern- 
ment is dear to us ; but, from my more i iate relation to 
this, by your choice, I shall regard it with specif interest. 
[t stands pre-eminent in talent and chatacter. In presiding 
over its deliberations, it shall be my effort to get with per- 
fect respect and impartiality towards every member, and 
endeavor, by this course of. conduct, to merit the approbation 
of all. R. M. JOHNSON. 

City of Washington, Feb, 1¢, 1837. 


Fire.—On Saturday morning, about 4 o'clock, a fire 
broke out in the large four story brick store, 15 James 
Slip, occupied by Judson Jennings, as a grocery store. 
The upper lofts were used for storage, contained a 
quantity of goods. The whole interior of the building 
was destroyed. Mr. Jennings was partially en) 

(Sua. 


Salt.—The quantity of domestic salt inspected in the 
village of Salina during the last year was 984,685 bushels ; 
Syracase, 305,395; Liverpool, 964,202; Geddes, 259,474. 
Total, 1,912,858 bushels; which is less than the amount 
in 1836 by 297,009: bushels, and less than in 1834 by 
20,394 bnshels. Until the past tyear there has been « 
rapid increase in the quantity manufactured. 
Mutiny.—Capt. Patten, of the ship Mary Maria from 
London, reports anving, ppenae the fship Kensingsion, 
ak Curtis, of New York, bound from Liver lo 
Philadelphia, on the 13th of December, in lat. 45 3, lon. 12. 
The crew having mutined, the Captain, after having suc- 
ceeded in securing them below, steered for Lisbon, 
Markets in Arkansas, Jan. 7.—At the mouth of the river, 
which was falling fast, was high. Flour, $9 « $10 
50; corn meal, $2.2 $3; potatoes, $2; onions, $2 50 a $3 
per bbli.; hay, ton, $40 a $35; lard, Ib., 14 a 17 cte.; bulk 
pork, Ib., 10 a 12 cts.; bacon, hog round, lb., 14a 16 ets.; 
oats, bushel, 50 a 624 cts.; corn, bbi., $1 a 1 25; cheese, 


Ib., 16§ cts., and searce. 
New Orleuns, fan ‘Siet, for Liverpoekt with 078 bales af 
Mikerlocvteeteete 








adjournmet has been fixed at the 4th of April. 
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One Day Later from Europe.—The ship Caledonia arrived 


at this port from Liverpool on-Friday morning, having sailed 
on the 15thult... The news is confined to a few items. The 
great snow storm had done much damage, not only in Eng- 
land, but in Holland.” 1 was reported that a dyke had burst 
in North Holland, but no authentic information of the fact 
hadreached Amsterdam. In France, the fate of the new 
Ministry had not been determined. Public sentiment seemed 
to sustain Louis Philip in refusing an armed intervention in 
the affairs of Spain, when urged by M. Thiers, late Premier. 
Gen, Jackson’s Annual Message was generally liked in 
England. 

Spain.—Entry of Gen. Esparteroiuto Bilboa.—Accounts 
have been received of an action fought before Bilboa, be- 
tween the allied Christino and British force on one side, and 
the besieging Carlist army on the other. The action was 
fought on the 23d and 24th of last month ; and it termina- 
ted, as might be ex , in favor of the allies, who entered 
and relieved Bifboa on Christmas day ; the Carlists having, 
as it appears, retired in order, and with the loss of but 


few , and abort prisoners. The allies confessed 
to'have lost 800 men. 





Trxas.—Recent advices by way of Mexico affirm that 
a large ‘ Bank of Commerce and Agriculture’ is in con- 
templation in that country. Its credit and sulvency will 
be based on the lands belonging to the Government, and 
all loans secured by a mortgage of real estate. 

President Housten has issued an official proclamation 
setting forth that individuals have been raising money 
some what extensively in the United States on the faith and 
credit of Texas, without a shadow of authority. Of 
course, loans contracted by them will not be acknow- 
ledged by the Government. 

A General Post Office for Texas has been established, 
and Robert Barr appointed Postmaster Gener). He ad- 
vertises the circumstance, and wishes the Mail coptractore 
te go ‘on tick’ till the end of the second quarter! This 
will not go down. 

Comrestondance te Now Xow Ontkase; Fos. 2, 1832. 

Whatever may be the result of Santa Ana’s visit to 
Washington as regards our own Government in recog- 
nizing the independence of Texas, and operating on the 
decision of the Mexicans, we thay hope that the deter- 
mined stand taken by General Toro in Yucatan will prove 
beneficial to Santa Ana and the cause of Texas. Toro 
had been ordered to yield up his command as Governor 
of Yacatah, but he has peremptorily refused to acknow- 
ledge At except Santa Ana, whom he declares Lib- 


erator, Tris Ip: mete that Bustamente, of Guerrero 
memory, has beer almost ananimously elected President 
of Mexico ; and that as Generalissimo, he will assume the 


command of the Army aliout to invade Texas. It is also 
known that nearly the Military Commandants, Gov- 
ernors and Custum House Officers, appointed by Santa 
Ana, have been superseded by others attached to the Bus- 
tamente, or Spanish party, and that General Bravo is an 
adherent of that party, so that rigid measures are likely to 
be adopted towards Santa Ana. But, as it is now the in- 
terest of Texas to foment dissensions in Mexico, and as 
Santa’Ana will place himself at the head of the federal 
or liberab —the internal resources or strength of Mex- 
ico must be divided and dissipated by the contest between 
the competiters fur the Mexican Government. ‘his isso 
well understood here that Texas Scrip has gradually risen 
from 25 to 40, and even 55 cents per acre for Government 
lands,—for in the disorders or revolutions of Mexicu is the 
final security of ‘Texian Independence, and if the present 
a sthorities of Texas exhibit any degree of patriotism and 
wisdom they may soon give rule or law, or Consiitution 
to Mexito. With Yucatan at one side and Texas at the 
other, assisted by Durango and Zacatecas, Santa Aua will 
be safe, atid the National wee of Texas and Cal- 
ifornia must be permauently effected. 

It has been rartiored here that Colonel Almonte, now in 

i end formerly. appuinted Commissioner from 
Mexieé to settle the boundaries between both Republics, 
had consented to allow the river Nueces as the line of de 
markation. 

: Naw Org.eans, Feb. 4, 1837. 

I have received advices from ‘T'exas to the 19th ult. by 
which I find that President Houston was still at the head- 
quarters of the Army, which lies on the Labata river, 
abont seventy nriles from Columbia. They are in good 
health and-condition. 

Since'the adjournment of Congress the President has 
appointed General M. Hant envoy extraordinary to the 

nited States, to act in conjunction. with the resident 
minister of Texas, the Hon. W. H. Wharton. This ap- 
: pointment was rendered necessary from the fact of Con- 
gtess having organized the Judiciary, which completed 
the organization of the Government, subsequent to thé de- 


! 
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partnre of the Hon. W. H. Wharton for Washington 


City. 


Vera Cruz.—A Conducta had arrived at Vera Cruz 
with $700,000 in specie, the greater portion of which 


amount was shipped in the Natchez for New Orleans. 


The liberation of Santa Ana has caused great rejoicing 
—the papers are almost exclusively filled with fulsome 
adulations adaressed to him. ‘lhey speak in the most ex- 
travagan: terms of the address and skill he displayed in 
obtaining his liberty, and profess to believe it has been en- 


tirely unconditional, 


Later FRom Texas.—Advices from Columbia to the 27th 


ult. affirm that the Texians are anxiously awaiting the recog- 
nition of their independence by our Government. 


population is represented as calmly awaiting a summons to 


the field by the Commander-in-Chief—A steamboat has 


reached the town of Houston, which is destined’to become 
an important port of entry. 
Further from the Army.—The Texas Telegraph ‘ of the 


28th ult. says, “‘ Gen. Houston has returned from the army, 


and xeports it in fine health and spirits. ‘There are not twen- 
ay men in the army over forty years old. He has directed 
en. F’. Houston to have the bones and ashes of the heroes 


of the Alamo collected and interred with ail the honors of 


war. A company of cavalry is forming on the Colorado. 


Frou Mexico.—The news from Mexico—from Vera Cruz 
in particular—is full of encouragement to Santa Ana. At 
the latter place, the national flag, which had been kept at 
half-mast since his capture at San Jacinto, is now restored 
to its usual position. Three days of festivity and general re- 
joicing have likewise been had on the occasion of the late 
news, It was the general opinion that Santa Ana would be 
immediately reappomted to the Presidency. The Mexicans 
seem to dread the proposition of their chief to recognize the 
independence of Texas. 





Frou Perv.—lIntelligence to the beginning of December 
from Peru, has reached New Orleans, via Acapulco, Mexico. 
The accounts vary, as to whether war between Peru and 
Chili had been declared. One account represents that the 
declaration of war had been promulgated, and that two ves- 
sels belonging to Chili were blockading the port of Guaya- 
uil, where there were four Peruvian vessels, and three hun- 
red troops under the command of General Moreau. Ano- 
ther account, written at Lima, December 2d, states that war 
had not at that time been declared by either party, but that 
it soon would be by Chili. The letter states also, that it 
had not yet been ascertained what has become of the Chilian 
squadron. They left Callao about twenty-five days ago, and 
are sup to be in search of two Peruvian vessels of war 
now to leeward. Peru has detained al! Chiliaa veseels in 
ber ports, and prohibited the introduction of Chilian produce 
and manufactures into Peru. 


TO OUR PATRONS. 

A Frew weeks more, and the last number of our Third Volume— 
(the Second of our Quarto)—will have been given to the public. 
On the 25th of March ensuing, the first number of a New Volume 
of either series will be issued. In anticipation of that epoch—to 
us no unimportant one—we address, as is our custom, a few words 
to our patrons and readers : ¥ 

The character of The New-Yorker, whether for geod or evil, has 
by this time been fully developed and established. Having at no 
period interposed the plea of minority or inexperience as a bar te 
the unfavorable judgement ef the literary world, nor solicited pat- 
ronage on the strength of prospective improvement and vaunted 
excellence yet to be attained, we shall be content with the verdict 
that our journal has maintained the standing and vindicated the 
promise of its earlier numbers. So also of the future. While we 
indulge the hope that a more efficient patronage, by lightening our 
load of pecuniary cares, and enabling us to procure and remuncrate 
the services ef able contributors at home and abroad, might sou .- 
what enhance the value and interest of our journal, we would ii 
encourago the expectation that any radical change will be wrougi' 
in its character so long as it shall remain under the control of its 
present Editor. 

Three yoars—‘ long, though not very many’—have already elapsed 
during which our best energies have been ardently devoted to the 
establishment and conduct of this paper. Its original design was 
that of a comprehensive weekly journal at the lowest possible 
price, devoted to the interests and ministering to the intellectual 
tastes of the intelligent many, but avoiding some prominent defects 
in the character ef the popular weeklies already ‘in existence.— 
Among these, it was believed, the entire absence of elevated poli- 
tical discussion, and almost of political intelligence, was alike 
extraordinary in its nature and most pernicious in its consequences 
Journals of tho amplest dimensions and on all other subjects indul- 
ging in the widest range of and freedom of comment, 
were yet unanimously and profoandly silent with regard to those 
gréat questions of politieal economy, constitutional principle, or 
more simply, party antagonism, which are and should be the theme 
of discussion not merely in the halls of legislation, but at the Ex- 
change, in the market-place, the village gathering, and on the deck 





tanti 





of the steamboat, and which demand the earnest consideration of 


the scholar in his closet, the merchant at his counter, and the farmer 


The or- 
ganization of the Militia has been commenced. The whole 






at his evening fireside, no less than of the professed ~~ 
legislator, the governor, or the judge. ‘Whether ee 
lence were induced by a eraven fear of giving offence to Partisan 
bigotry, or an inability to treat such topics creditably, matters little 
It was thought that the error which withheld from the multi. 
tude of families in which but one paper is taken or read informe. 
tion so important to the education of ycuth and to the rightful ex- 
ercise of the high prerogatives of an American citizen, was so bane- 
ful as to justify the addition of another to the multitude of 
journals. How far we have succeeded in remedying it without rep- 
dering ourselves obnoxious to charges of party bias or personal in- 
competency, must be left to the decision of the public. 

The measure of patronage with which our humble exertions have 
been rewarded—regarding merely the number of subscribers—has 
somewhat exceeded our expectations. Commencing with less than 
fitty supporters, The New-Yorker closed its first year with 
its second with 7,000, and has now at the conclusion of its third, 
about 9,000 patrons. The increase has been so steady, so unremit- 
ted, and so little consequent on solicitations, that we have no appre- 
hension for the future. So long as our work shall seem to 
we doubt not that it will command, a moderately extensive sub- 
scription list. 

But—while the amount of ow: patronage has fully justified our 
hopes, we have been deoply disappointed in fts efficiency and ade- 
quacy. The reason is simple—it is the delinquency and remissness 
of @ large portion of our subscribers. The price of our paper was 
originally fixed at the lowest possible point, trusting to the honor 
and sense of justice of our patrons to render it sufficient by a 
prompt and general compliance with its conditions. Te the thoy 
sands who for themselves have vindicated our confidence in their 
integrity and generosity, we recurn our heartfelt thanks. Théir 
efficient aid has enabled us to overcome a thousand di 
both fi and ted, and will ever be gratefully remem- 
bered. But for the remaining thousands, who, whether fromy negii- 
gence or dishonesty, have suffered themselves to fall in our debt 
for nine, twelve, twenty, and even thirty months’ subscription, we 
have no acknowledgements, nor do we expect to have until we tin 
acknowledge the receipt of the money so hardly earned ‘and so 





justly due us. To each individual thus indebted to us, we say now, 


as we have said before—We need our pay—we must have it, and 
if you have any pretensions to honesty, you will no longer neglect 


to forward it. We want no subseribers who do not pay us, and that 


according to our published terms; and if azy continue to take our 
paper, and intend to evade our demand under the pretext thathe 
has ordered it discontinued, or his time has expired, or any such 
frivolous pretext, we tell him now that we shall make an example 
of his dishonesty. Any subscriber may discontinue by paying ar 
rears and giving us due notice; but from that moment he has he 
right to take the paper, and is most clearly responsible for its price 
if he does. 

Equally vain.is the excuse of many that they will pey us whe 
ever called upon. An honest man needs no such spur to do enact 
of justice. To send a collector to many of our subscribers would 


cost us more than they owe us; while they can at any time for 


ward us the money. Aside from the facilities afforded by Our 
Agents and the Post-Office, there is scarcely a neighborhood in the 
Union from which one or more persons will not visit New-York 
within the ensuing three months. We ask those who owe us to 
bear this fact in mind, and to act on the suggestion. 

We know that some will find fault with appeals of this nature ia 
the columns of our paper— but they will not be those who have paid 
usin advance. To all cavillers, we would say—Our journal is our 
pride and our hope—it ought further to be, though it is not, our 
livelihood. Its publishers are young men, who depend solely on 
their exertions for a subsistence. For years they have patiently 
expended the earnings of earlier as well as present industry ted 
enterprise in its maintenance. It is now old enough to go alone. 
Six thousand dollars have been carefully expended in establishing 
The New-Yorker—a larger sum is at this moment due from its de- 
linquent subscribers, and we ask its payment. If any take offence 
at this request, we are contented to abide their displeasure. 

During the past year—indeed, ever since our journal was com 
menced—there has been a progressive and in the aggregate formi- 
dable enhancement of the price of all the materials employed in 
«ewspaper publication, as well as in the cost of living. Nearly 
«very thing but newspapers has increased in price from ten to forty 
yer cent. This increase bears with excessive severity on the pub 
sishers of cheap journals. It must be met in some way; and’we 
at first resolved to raise the price of our papers throughout. . On 
mature consideration, we have concluded to leave our advance 
price as hitherto—$2 for our folio and $3 for our Quarto—but to im 
crease the price to all who neglect to pay promptly, and abide byit. 
We hereby give notice, therefore, that from the 25th of March 
next, the price of our folio sheét will be $2 in advance, $2 5C within 
the year, and $3 inflexibly if payment be delayed beyend its expi- 
ration. Our Quarto will be $3 in advance, ¢3 50 within the yeat, 
$4 after its expiration. Even thus, we shall take no new subscti- 
bers without adrance payment ef whose solvency we are not fally 
assured. All payments uptothe close of the Volume will of coufse 
be received at the old rates. 

In the hope that this expose will prove satisfactory to our 
friends and supporters, and admouitory to those who have not 
become so, we shall procure an entire new and more beautifi 
for our New Volume, and make every improvement in our power, 
both in its matter and appearance. We make no promi 
trust our next volume will at least excel the present in mechemeal 
execution. We ask that such improvement be not made entirely 
at our own cost, and trust we do not ask in vain. © 
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Bank Commissioners’ .—From this document, 
which occnpies five closely printed columns of the Argus, 
wegiean the following: — : : 

re are now in operation it the State, ninety-eight 
banks and two branches. 3 : 

Ninety of these, together with the branches, are subject 
to the supervision of the Commissioners; and their re- 
sonrces and liabilities, on the lst of January, are shown 
by the following table : 


gb 


o 
2 





Resources. Liabilities. 
Loans and Discounts. --$67,261,168) Circulation........... 065,123 
Real Estate.-++++++++> ,697,975| Dividends unpaid,,,., 527,504 
Btocks..++ee-ereerecee * 16|Due Canal Fund,,..,, 3,436,745 
rest sakor bauke.. 10'370'204 Meaetigal depecie.”: 150081015 
banks.. 7 vi cee 
|< eaped ed its... 3,247,007|U. 8. deposits........ 7,833,039 
Due from banks...-..- 16,751,115 Due to banks...... oe 17,732,130 
Total. ...cceceseeee $106,518,952| Total.............. $69,912,819 
Oh the first of January, 1836, their statements showed 
an amount of 


Loans. . 659,603,924 | Circulation.. .$18,955,818 | Specie. .4,974,956 
‘On the first of July, the same banks stood— 
Loans. . .963;355,588 | Circulation... .$18,749,696 | Speci, . .§6,078,917 

Since the last date, all the new banks, chartered at the 
last session, have gone into operation. “ 

For the purpose of showing the annual increase of 
banking business in the State, the Commissioners have 
annexed a table, showing the condition of the safety fand 
banks, on the Ist of Jan. in each of the last six years. 

From this table it appears that the amouut ef spécie 
held by the banks, was nearly four times greater en the 
Ist of Jan. 1837, than it was in 1832; the individual de- 
posites nearly three times more, while the active eireula- 
tion has been increased only about one-half. 

The whole banking capital of the State is thirty-two 
millions, and the individual deposites fifteen millions,— 
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r debt The great amount and rapid increase of these deposites, 
on, we show conclusively that there is no real scarcity of money. 
ve tin j Notwithstanding the enormous increase of banking 
and ‘bo capital in the United States during the few past years, 
y noe the Commissioners show that it has only kept pace with 
it, abd j the increase of business. 

yoglect The disgraceful circumstances attending the distribu- 
nd that i tion of the stock of new banks, are next adverted to, and 
hs dee : a desire is expressed that some means be devised by which 
that he stock may be made to pass into the hands of stockhelders 
y ouch ata fair value. A plan is suggested, which, although an 
rample improvement upon the old mode, strikes us as being liable 
vy to serious objections. The sale of stock at auction is, in 
bhi'he the opinion of the Commissioners, decidedly preferable to 
ile the present mode. [ Buffalo Patriot. 
th f) .Frou tae Sourn-West Fronrizr.—aA letter from New 
enact Orleans, dated February, says—* I have received only three 


, would days later accounts from our western frontier, when there 











me fer ,) were aboat 14,000 Creek Iadians at Fort Gibson. Apotblo- 
by er : yoholo is their head chief ; the M'Intosh are still in council ; 
1 inthe they have refused to admit Gen. Arbuckle, or aay of the 
o-Yart i officers of the army, to their presence. Capt. Wm. Arm- 
us Jo | strong, whom they sent for, arrived, and it is to be 
, i hoped, as he is very popular a the Creeks weet! that 
sture fe f he will be able to adjust all difficulties. If his effuris fail, 
ve paid { I fearblood must flow in their contest for power. 
t te our The Arkansas Volunteers have arrived from Fort Tow- 
not, our son, and the remainder of the 7th regiwent and dragoons 
lely on have been ordered to return immediately, when there will be 
atiently force sufficient to quell all disturbances—at least it is be- 
stry tnd lieved so. Provisions were very dear, and all agree that 
» allae. there is not enough to supply the demand.” 
a its de- Pe Arrest of Squire Platt,the Barnegat (N. J.) Moon Raker.— 
offence 4 This individual, who, it will be recollected, figured ly 
; F as the presiding magistrate in the trial of the land pirates 
0 tie some two years since, and whose leniency in acquitting 
e formi- those persons led to suspicions of his being their accomplice, 
joyed in was lately arrested in Wayne county, Indiana. After having 
Nearly entered into recognizances of $9,000 in New Jersey, he 
‘to forty made his escape to Ohio, and there appeared, at the town of 
the pub- Scipio, under the name of Wright, as a gentleman of much 
and we affluence, and spent his mcney freely. Suspicions were cre- 
vats On ated, says the Centreville (Indiana) Chronicle, that he was 
advance the individual in question for whom a reward of $1,000 was 
ut to in offered by the U. S. Marshal of New.Jersey. He was pur- 
ide by it sued by Dr. James, and apprehended, January 26:h, a half 
f March a mile from his mother’s residence there, He has been 
0 within lodged in Eston jail. [ Star. 
= = War with New Granada.—Late accounts from Jamaica, 
subecr! state that a British equadron has actually blockaded the 
not fally coast of New. Granada, tory ta) the commence- 
4 cotiee ment of hostilities. The a ities still retain Mr. Rus- 
‘ab sell, the British vice consul, in custody and are making 
our peal active preparations for defence against British. 
) 
ee On Dit.—It is rumored that the President has sent 
+ power, back the testimony taken before the Court Martial at Fred- 
—butiwe erick, in the exse of Gen. Scott, and with it a letter, cen- 
schameal suring the Court in none of the mildest terms for trans- 
entirely Mitting it to him. 









--Capt. Coffin, of the whale-ship Obio, 


























































_ Great } * ““"Sigents for the New-¥orker. 
just arrived at Nantucket, has brought the skin of an enor- New-York. Montpelier, P. Walton 
mons snake, which his men killed at the Maria Islands, off) Albany, Lyman & Hanford. ere Adams, & é Saetlery 
California. It measures 12 feet in length, and 16 inches || {viw"t OF Rete — 
girth—somewhat resembling a boa constrictor. Autwerp, C. B. Hostd. PM. |Bostom, w Ls. 
or ee Me scsi Hi, McCurdy, P. M-|Denberyi> Seer Sprache Ft. 
Murder-—Mr. Wm. W. Charles; generally known as} Bite. ash mon Pa Framingham, 5. Worren, 
Docter Charles, who for some time past had kept a gam- |} Burodine, Isaiah Buttington, feta a Sem 
° 1 ; P a . “eo Gee '? ev. M. ©. 
bling house in Mobile, was waylaid aud_ killed in Bove pat, Sah Hae ings aT. ~  P.W.Dudiey, * 
streets..of that city, on the night of the 3dinst. Mr. C.|| Conanisigua, Albert Lester, ioe | — we 5. Beayten, 
aside from his disreputable profession, is represented as a || Cazenovia, J. illem Taunton, "GR Vickery 
mild, ‘inoff-néive’ man,~ neither intemperate or profane, || Clyms NV HE. AWitsos, | | Wlorcester, ©, Harriugium, 
with few or no personalenemies. {t is sup that the Chittéonngo, J. & A. Bellamy. fous, 
object of his murdercrs was money, of which he had in his || Cortland Village, C-Manb, P.M, Balter port C. Tes. 
possession at the time about $ , which was taken. i AO Daly, wo Phen? 
Clintoa, , w. 
Canterbury, 8. Pormeet. ot L Hor 
Seuth Boundbrook, N. J—We have examined with some care « be howe Ny oe Hartford, CW, os 
map of Boundbrook, Somerset Co. N. Jersey, including the new vil- || Delhi, H. Levally, re M. 
lage whieh ig about to be formed on the South side of the Raritan || S!¥4, He J. Fetihees, tH... » Warren. 
river, wherethe ground is some fifteen feet higher, and the location |} Enfield, 8. Marsa, H. Rarber. 
deemed generally more advantageous than that of the old village — Pre S bye ee P.M.'~ | Providenc 6. a p 
Tue Delaware and Raritan Cowal runs through the uew site, and af-|| giciyitl,, on cm 
fords an uninterrupted medium for sloop navigation to New-York.— ||“ nding, > Wm. A, Pierce, N. Brunswick, George E. Hand. 
The numerous advantages of position efforded by the Canal, (which oe D G Dorrance, Ponippaay, J. N. Mitchell, 
has.alock.at this point, whee also suitable basins are being construct- || Fulion Wolcott, Carlisle Ge 1 
ed,) the River, the intersection of the New-Brunswick and Easton | paths faim, vesiee Poult FM. Chambersburgh, Meukve sume) 
Turnpike, &c. are thought to offer an excellent opportunity to care- aonetie B & Wynkeop. Alle ‘ 
ful enterprise seeking a judicious and certain investment. Gaines, R: > re Mauch Chunk reo 
The owners ofthe property will dispose of one half of it at a oe H.W. Elli ‘ame Pittsburg, : A 8. Havens, 
price scarcely above its value for agricultural purposes, and bearing || Granville, T. S. Hit, Readi =. . 
no relation te that which it must shortly command as a village site. roomie Pb ny li Rises, 
(Indeed, we believe they have been offered as much for the whole as || Hudson, H. Wilbur, nd Castle, 8. M. Cooper, 
they ask for it in sections, viz. $100 per acre.) Lying scarcely above ——. Fall, > - ilmington, —$. B. Robinson, 
fifty miles from New-York by water, and only three hours’ ride by Ithaca, A. B Clark. Darnestown, L. W. Candler, 
railroad, in the midst of a populous and flourishing agricultural and ny ae K.F. Warren. Wm. I Naf,’ 
manufacturing country, it cau hardly fail of attracting and rewarding on ae 2 | Lynch © Fir en 
the attention of the capitalist, the mechanic, and all who would com- || Little Fails, E.G South Loan” R.@ urrell, 
bine retirement from the city’s dust and crowd with an occasional Lynn — = Orit we ae oS a ¥ 
participation in its b or its ph aveitie, George T. Cam ollebutgh, . McCarty, P. M. 
_— a middle Island, BLT. Hutchinson. er a — 
arvied — dich Hillsborough, Wer Gan 
On Sunday, by Elder Isaac Fe iciees tte hasten Van Horn teMise|| Martie, i. weenie Raleigh, Tarver k Wughes. 
Eleeta Bound. Monticello,  W. E. Cady, Wilmington, Jas. W. Buruwell. 
On Tuesday, by Rev. Mr. Doughty, Mr. Albert Riley to Miss Jane || Manlius, J.J. Hopkins, ‘ South- Carolina. 
McAllis. Morristown, J.P. M _, Charleston, Wem. D. 
On Wednesday, by Rev. Mr. Hatfield, Mr. Benjamin H. Howell to || Middle Graw’lleJ. M Bichon, George Ratkieds, 
Miss os! + Sie B » 3 re ‘ bald 5m 
Oa Wednesday, by his Honor the Mayor, Mr. John Hunn to Miss || *¢# to ie, pam Bownes At Wm. L. Mitche' 
Eliza Gox. _ ™ Nee indeor, wee Laughlin. Batstridge, Salen * 
On Wednesday. Mr. James McDonnell, of Baltimore, to Miss Helen || \"\h Salem, 2. S. Willson, | iM yner, 
Fitzhemy of Richmond, Va. New Hertha, J. Ali » = | Baill ile, 8. D. Betton, 
Mh ge by Eldor Isaac N. Waltor, Mr. Thomas Buggins to || O.wego, OnE. 7 bed » P.M, 
iss El awkeworth. Oo: Scott Jr. 
On Thursday, 9th inst. by Rev. Dr. Dunbar Mr. Joha Turner to || 0 irgh, Simeon Smith, “ ev J. Carnett, 
Miss Christens M’Leary. Poughkeepsie, Regee. iense, H. Keeler, 
At Washington, on the 9th inst. by Rev. Mr. Owen, Major E. D. || Po . J. Hascall Ohio. 
hg Py , eldest danghier of Reuben || Fena-Yen, — B-L. Aderm —— 4. B. Crist 
M. itney, Exq. . W. Bennet, zante " 
At Albany, ou the Ist inst. by Rev. J. H. Pierce, Mr. Ri J. Vande- || Preble, P. <9 peed “yey 4 & x 
water, of this city, to Miss Ann Sophia, daughter of Gen. J. N. M, || Pembroke, E . Wikesx, | J. Buck 
Hurd. |e ta Yer |New Philadel. GL Ouskela 
In Granville, N. Y. on the 2d inst. Mr. Georcr H. Mavuary, #00 |] 4 Corners, A. M. Harger, Painesville, » Geo. E. H. Dar 
of the late Hen. Rotlim C. Maliary, to Miss Cano.ine Bisnor, daugh- || Rushvitte, C. Leounis, > Teede, C. MeKnight, 
ter of the late Arch Bishop, Esq. of the former place, Redfield, R. Drake, ‘eoster, WwW. H. 
C. & M. Morse, Warren, R. McFarlane, 
Died, south Le Roy, M. 7 aynesville, J. M. Madden, 
On Sunday, Mre. Mary Ann Davis, aged 22 years. } Se , > Sele Kentucky. 
On Monday, Mary, relict of William Rhinelander aged 82 yours. jj Usion College, & orSnee, |Lowleville, J. L. H. Smith, 
On Meaday, Mrs. Mary ahyeme. | |S zth Cartland, Jarvis k Sturdevent,|“*verite, — Edward Cox, 
Ou Monday, Edward, son of Trowbridge Benedict, aged 5 years. jf 5°04. LM r-M Missoney. 
On Tuesday, Mary M. Nelson, 15 gears. } Sandy Hill J. Ar wrihe Fulton, ‘Wm. Masten, 
On Toesday. Mary Jane Tschudy, 15 years. | Saratoga Spr’gs, W. A. Fondsy. —| Liberty, P. H. Borsett, 
Oa Tuesday, Mrs. Sarah Ann Scott, 22 years. s D. P. Phelps. St. Louis, Meech & Denny. 
Oa Wednesday, Joha, son of James M. Wileey. ‘Tromenhums, & S. Palmer. Hines, 
In Poultney, Vt. on the let inst. Mr. Richard Howe, aged about 60. jf Troy ancis Adanceart. | Chicago, A. C. Marries, 
The City luspector reports the death of 170 persohs during the |] Tivoli J. Outwater, Pekin, ° W.H. Sandesky 
week ending Saturday, Feb. U1. Unadilla Forks, E. Persens, Peoria. Ralph Hamlia. 
Uties ” Deo Hating" Indiana. 
TO PRINTERS. Vernon, 0. L. Kaos. ty Se a. Somat 
TT'HE Type on which the New Yorker is mow printed is offered for sale, wever vit M. Ba P.M. |La Fayette, 8. Homer 
to be delivered in dition for removal, on the 27h of March— i Wuitehall, | J.C.Caldwell,  |Richmond, — J. W. Borden. 
We have determined to procure new fonts throughvut, and therefore will | tield.” Q. Nichols, a 
sell those now used on very low terms, viz: } Wahi J J.D, Seeles, Mississippi. 
500 lbs. of Brevier at 25 cents per Ib. cash, or 30 cts, 6 ms. | : ° BAe Natchez, Williem A. Fox. 
100 "Nonpareil 35 “ ; ae. a. . Lio, Chectaw AgencyHenry Gibson, P. 
200 te a ereriee (light face) ot 38 . $3 cng] Whitenowns LC Beker, Bi. N. Walker, 
All this type was t_ new in August. 1035, and has been carefully used | yy, ” PD. Waldron. M C.C. Di ; 
in printing ‘The New cher coly; wader the Samsadiate eye the owners. # vie tna om ve Fi tree B. be 
None ef it is used twice over the same week. (NV. B. The Minion in which ploy wd C. Thayer. P.M, 
the poetry, &c. of our paper is now set, is of a very much tont, and | Maine. lethobaleett David Golemen, PB 
of course affurds no criterion of the worth of the residue.) All Lie |] 5, J.C. & Co Marshall, C. D. Smith, P. 4. 
column, head, and eros rules, ide letter, de. of both the Folio and Quarto || 58mgor,, 4.0. Haynes ¢o-ser 
will be sid low. To a printer wishiug to establish or replenish a country of- | . . lSomcoriite’ 5. Olds PB, 
Son, Go eegerennty = ate Gric onn) = the tue, wine worked on ¢ | Vermont. Tecumech, B.C: Boughive, 
press, instead a sca ra: imperfect 
from a distance will be yremglly and faithfully attended to. Feb. 18, 1936. | ren we » Sree Monroe, rs Hoskell 
TO LET ; ht ey *. yom ke | Toronto. Jno. Basiweed. 
ROM the Ist of May, the part of a two story brick house in a , ——_——— 
pleasaut part ef the ‘city jut above Canal-st. of a basement | Ecaveiling Agents: 
roem, the entire second floor, and one ruow in attic, with the usual privi- | Freres 
‘The premises are to be newly painted and otherwise on the } Sew York, o L . 
first A Toa es family, wit chibi Sone be moder- i], sxawpae MEARNS, RLIN — 
a rences } 
Feb. 16; _ J. WikCHESTBR, 29 Ase. } Narmamial CARPENTER, Witasam A. Pisees. 
[2 00M. TO LET.—Ths first floor of the rear building No.29 Ann-st. will || Joux Ronzars, Southern Satce. 
be let from the first of May. It le well calculated for a || Wiitiam Exoma, ted. 
N Printing Office, aN Press driven by Steam immedi- || j. 055 Srons. E. G. Baows ° 
niely beneath it, and other convieneuces Room can be by the occupant | : . 5 i 
af discon to the bebement, and steam power aan An Agent will call immediately upon our subscribers im Eas 
or J, Winchester 


SelEs te Dass a0” Apply to H. Andenen in 
in the fourth story. _— 


ern Mas-achusetts. 





LAD WANTED.—An active inteiligent lad of seventeen 








or eighteen 
. muet lainly and expeditiously. ih the 
putilcation fice, Ne: 127 Nessau-st. neers 


THE NE W-Y¥ORKER QUARTO,) 
Is publithed every Saturday evening. at No, 137 Nassau-street. 
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Parents, kindred, corhrades, have mourn’d for him as dead ; 
By day the red clouds have had him in their keeping, 
And at night the solemn shadows round his rest are shed. 
When will he awaken ? 
Long has been the cry of faithful Love’s imploring, 
Long has qo been watching with soft eyes fixed above ; 
When will the Fates, the life of life ree*oring, 
Own themselves vanquished by much-enduring love 7 
When will he Cakes 7 
Asks the midnight’s weary queen. 


Beautiful the sleep that she has watch’d untiring, 
Lighted up with visions from yonder radiant sky, 
Full of an immortal’s giorio is inspiring, 
Softened by the wcman’s meek and loving sigh. 
Whcea will he awaken ? 
He has been drea. ing of old heroic stories, 
The poet’s world has entered in his soul; 
~~ grown means of oe Sah ancestral giori 
n sages and when ki upheld the raind’s control 
When will os , 














morning turning, 
Warms the youth's lip to the watcher’s near bis own, 
While the dark eyes open, bright, intense, and burnit 
With a life more glorious than ere they closed was known. 
Yes, he has awakened 
For the midnight’s happy queen! 


ay is this old pony but a ryt am 
ow true love still conquers strength of tru 
How all the ieapulees, whose + 4. hand io Heaven, 
Sanctify the visions of hope, fait: and 
thn ery Cea See Sa amin 
ever 
Comes the casry waldnight, tein by Lips gifted few ; 
Then will the spirit from its earthly awaken 
To a being more intense, more and true. 
So doth the soul a ; 
Like that youth to Night’s fair queen! 


IL 
Tue Litt 2. 





Ask’d midnight’s stately queen. 


Giang 
Very fair the child was, with hair of a dark auburn,— 
Fair, and yet sunburnt with the golden summer : 
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When the Winter snow fell fast, 
2. ak Bo cette, Bt wee key Scill_ was ecen the miller’s daughter, H 
On the banks of Allan water Chil blew the blast! 
On the banks of Allan Nene se ead ae she. ling 
When brown Autumn spreads its store, my fand ay F 
There 1 saw the miller’s ter, 3. Both from cold care was free: 
Bat she smiled ne more ; On the banks of Allan water, 
Fer the Sammer, grief had brought her, On the banks of Allan water, There a corse Iny she. P 
we J diddy Ww 
From the London New Monthly for January. || Lo! the appointed midnight! the present hour is fated ; Sunshine seem'd the element from which she drew her being. 
SUBJECTS FOR PICTURES. ts is Ratrmion’s lanet that rises on the air; Careless from her little hand the gather’d ears are scatier'd, A 
BY L. EL. How long, how tenderly, his goddess love has waited, In a graceful wreath the purple corn-flowers binding ; 
. Waited with a love too mighty for despair. While her sweet face brightens with a sudden pleasure. 
Tut Awaxtsixe or Expystion. : Soon he will awaken ? Blame not her binding : already stirs within her 8 
Loxe upon @ mountain, the pine-trees wailing round hia, —_|/ of amid the pines is a sound as if of singing, All the deep emotions jp the love of nature,— 
Lone upon a mountain the Grecian youth is lai ; Tones that seem the lute’s from the breathing flowers depart; || Love, that is the source of the beautiful and holy. B 
Sleep, mystic sleep, for many a year hasbound him, =| Not a wind that wanders o’er Mount Latmos, but is bringing || In long after-years will memory, recalling 
Yet his beauty, like a statue's, pale and fair, is undecay'd. Music that is murmur’d from Nature’s inmost heart. Sweetness uncying from that early garland, 0 
n will he awaken? . Soon he wil! awaken, Ktep the heart glad with natural Scones 
When will he awaken? a loud voice hath been crying To his and midnight’s queen ! ’T is a true, sweet lesson; for, in Life’s actual harvest, A 
Se after night, and the cry has been in vain; Much we need the flowers that mingle with our labors. 
Winds, woods, and waves, found echoes for replyi . Lovely is the green earth—she knows the hour is holy; Pleasures, pure and simple, recall us to their Giver; I 
But the tones of the beloved one were never again. Starry are the heavens, lit with eternal joy ; For ever, in its joy, does the full heart think of Heaven. , 
Whea will he awaken? Light like their own is dawning owest and owly [boy. === = 
Ask’d the midnight’s silver queen. er the fuir and sculptured forehead of tha: yc dreasing WOMAN'S LOVE. 1 
Never mortal eye has looked upon his sleeping ; at Se I had no other love to share 1 


That which was thine—and thine alone ; 4 
A few sad thouglits it had to » 
For those beneath the funera) stone. 


But every living hope was thine ; 
Affection with my being grew ; 
Thy heart was as a home and shri 
Familiar, and yet sacred too. 
How often have I watched the spot 
ae which thy oe only moved; 
memory remembers not 
The hour when thou wert not beloved. 
ON A CORRECT LIFE. 
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“ Do any thing but iove ; 
Or if thou lovest, and art a w 
Hide thy love from him whom thou dost worship,— 
Never let him see how dear he is! 
Fist like a bird before him; lead him from tree to tree, 
From flower to he not won, 
Or thou wilt, hike that bird, whea c and — 
Be left to pine neglected.” L. E. eo 


Sue was the scion of a auatte race, 
And wealth and beauty were her queenly dower ; 
Her form was fashioned in the mould of grace, 
And many owned her love-inspiring power :-— 
On one alone, with breast devoid of guile, 
The maiden flung the sunlight of her smile. 


He was a rover on the yutines deep, 
The voice of waves was music to his ear; 
His brow was calm, when storms awoke from sleep, 
Though manly forms grew tremulous with fear. 
For years of him no tidings glad she heard, 
And thought him reckless of his plighted word. 


Perchance some danghuer “of a brighter clime 
Had fred his bosom with a quenchiess flame ; 
Suspicion hinted that a life of crime 
Was darkly ended by a death of shame; 
And Hope no longer, to her trusting heart, 
Could dreams of blies and happiness impart. 
. . ° 1%. . 7 . - 
The maiden stood, in brida! robes arrayed, 
On a lone rock that overhung the wave ; 
The breeze of Evening with her ringlets played, 
And to her cheek a glow of beauty gave. 
She knew within her breast, convulsed with pain, 
That Peace could never rear a shrine again. 


v. 
The thunder rolled along the vaulted sky, 
The murky cleud sent forth a pinien flashing,— 
The sea-bird blended its appalling ery 
With the wild music of the billow dashing,— . 
But trembled not her finely moulded form 
While holding converse with the angry storm ! 


Vi. 
Her hollow cheek had voy A rose-like red ; 
A broken heart, she knew, could be healed never; 
Far down, where Ocean sepulehres its dead, 
She longed to still its fitful throbs for ever, 
And wildly thought her long-lost mariner 
Would slumber sweetly side by side with her. 


vil. 
At times she called upon her absent lover, 
But to her voice the winds aad waves replied ; 
She knew that pain and sorrow would be over 
By only plunging in the yesty tide : 
Her funeral dirge the tempest-spirit sunz,— 
Of death regardless, from the rock she sprung! 


vul 
Above the maid soon closed the parting waters :— 
No sculptured stone her tale of grief recalls, 
Her name, mayhap, by Ocean's green-haired daughtere 
Is often warbled in their starry halle; 
The sea for ever soundeth on above 
The early victim of unchanging love 


————! 
ESTRANGEMENT. 

Atas! they had been friends in youth ; 
But whispering tougues can poison Truth ; 
And Constancy lives in realms above, — 

And Life is thorny; and Yourhivain: , 
And to be wroth with one we love, —_ 

Doth work like madness in the brain, 
> o . . . . o > 

parted—ne’er to meet in! 

But never either found another — 
To free the <a from paining— 
They stood aloof, the scars remaining 

cliffs which non nen rent asunder; 

A dreary sea now flows between. 

But bred heat, nor frost, nor thunder, 
Shall wholly do away, I ween, 
The marks of shat 


W.H. C. Hosmer. 


once hath been. 
Coleridge. 


| of old age, and the gloom of the Past is flinging its envious 
| veil over the treasures of Memory ; still the recollection of 


For the New-¥ orker. 


THE RIVALS. 


—— Think they to chain 
A Spirit such as thine! 

As well fling fetters o'er the main, 
Or quench the sun divine.’ 


Every collegian, though ue may have mingled in scenes | 
of the most absorbing interest, or perhaps drained the cup of | 
pleasure to its dregs, will recur to reminiscences which clus- 
ter arourd his Alma Mater, with the heartfelt wish that he 
might ‘dream again that golden dream.’ He can compare 
that period of enthusiasm with no successive act in the great 
drama of human existence. Surrounded by the sacred influ- 
ences of science, with his lip bathed in the purest fountains 
of poetry which ever welled from the recesses of the heart— 
uninfinenced by the fear of avarice or the canker of ambi- 
tion, the vivid whisper of conscience is not breathed into his 
ear, and the moral sensibilities of his nature preserve their 
most distinctive features. I am an old man now. The elas- 
ticity of my frame has departed ; the vigor of my mental | 
functions, I often think, has been changed to the jmbecility | 


my collegiate days is enshrined ‘ within my bosom’s core.’ 
Give me the friendship suggested by some similarity of taste, 
by the glance ofan eye, or the flush of a cheek responsive to 
your own emotions, when some thrilling passage in the lite- 
rary archives of days gone by is recited, and ultimately ma- 
tured by the communication of kindred thought and the unre- 
served exercise of social feeling. The soothing influence of 
that intimacy will be felt when the insensate affections re- 
spond to no other chord, and the heart is adamant to their 
gentle touch. You may be reminded of circumstances in 
which your pride was wounded or your honor impeached by 


your reputation was vindicated! 1 challenge any one to ef- 


some malignant attack or premeditated insult. Can you for- || 
getthe warm espousal of your cause, the kindling eve of |) 
sympathetic indignation, and the emphatic manner in which | 


the heavens of starless midnight ; and each generous and no 
ble feeling of his nature forbids him to bé instramental in 
sending forth upon a cold and selfish world a fellow-student 


| with the curse of a blasted reputation clouding his future 


prospects. He utterly despises the cowardly wretch who 
| will worm himself into the confidence of his companion and 
take advantage of the unreserved communications made with 
| & full reliance upon his honor, to sacrifice the sacred gift 
_ Upon an altar where the most revolting selfishness offers up 
| its incense. He turns to the Past, and collegiate tradition 
teaches him that his indignaat sentiments have been shared 
by his predecessors. Every feeling of chivalry is thus arou- 
sed, and in the full tide of generous emotion he would pre- 
| fer the heavy burden of a public expulsion to the heart-sear- 
ing consciousness that he had betrayed a fellow. 


IL. 
Nature seemed decked for a jubilee of welcome to the re- 
| turning students of College, whose venerable walls and 
verdant grounds echoed their cordial and mutual greetings. 





|| The chastened beams of a moming sun stole insensibly 


| through the crowded leaves of the adjacent elms which slight- 
ly swayed through courtesy to the gentle caresses of the 
| ‘sweet south.’ The carol of the bird seemed never to swell 
upon my ear with such perfect harmony, for it chimed with 
| the feelings whose influence was then strongest upon me.— 
I stood in the midst of a whole-souled group, under the cool- 
| ing shade of a centennial witness of the orisons of science ; 
| and iy gleesome shout was both long and loud as I listened 
to the sallies of my companions. Every adventure through 
| which we had passed since our tion upon C nee- 
| ment day had been detailed and commented on, before our 
| attention was arrested by the numerous specimens of the re- 
| cently matriculated Freshmen, whose startled phizzes were 
|| looming from every quarter of the yard. 

“* Noah's ark must be desolate,” sung out Will Thatcher, 
| “‘ after transferring so many of its inmates to this College. 
No danger of another flood, or :hose ‘ creeping things’ would 








face the reminiscence prompted by such an incident from the 
tablet of Memory. The breath of selfishness may linger over 
| its characters, subsequent interest may be excited in the gid- 
| dy contest of wealth and emoln-aent, and the whole man 
| may be radical’y changed ; but the recollection of that youth- 
| ful friendship is there, and ‘ there will it remain for ever.’ 
I have drawn a general picture. But there is no Eden 
whose bowers are unpolluted. The social and happy inter- 
course to which I have alluded is often harshly interrupted. 
Occasionally, the designing views of ambition seem corn- 
pletely predominant in some bosom, thus polluting the clear 
current of its affections. The most degrading selfishness, 
and mayhap the wanton betrayal of confidence, follow as a 
| natural consequent until no redeeming trait relieves the dark 
| hues of the picture. To illustrate an example of this charac- 
| ter will be the object of the ensuing details. 
| Without doubt my readers are somewhat acquainted with 
| the peculiarities of College government. It partakes almost 
solely of the nature of an oligarchy, and is an isolated in- 
| stance of a nearly perfect coincidence with an English origi- 
| nal. The student's deprivation of a voice in the councils 
of a Faculty, the unhesitating submission invariably exacted 
to their every ordinance, and the occasional inexcusable acts 
of severity in their administration of government, are all cal- 


the tutor, and to produce a perfect neutrality upon the part 
of the former relative to the disciplinary measures of the lat- 
ter. The offences usually under the cognizance of a Faculty 
are 00 trifling as to call upon no feelings of moral duty in 
the breast of the student which may enjoin upon him the 


* An informer !'—the word jars uj on his ear as though em- 








homiliating task of acting in the capacity of the informer.— 


bodying the sou! of discord ; every principle of honor revolts 
from a cowree of conduct betokening a heart blacker than 





} not have left tneir shelter. Our Faculty ought to embrace 
i the study of Animated Nature in their course. Don’t you 
| think so, Jim Trevors ?” 





| Certainly,” I rejoined, “‘ since we have so many illustra- 
|| tions under our eyes. A keeper of a menagerie would ably 
| fill the chair of any such Professorship.” 


|“ Pretty conversation for bipeds, upon my honor,” chimed 
, in Charles Buckingham ; “ I should think you had been stir- 
| ring up a caravan with a long pole during your vacation.— 
But, heavens and earth! Ivok at that skeleton of a man !— 


|| He will be nothing but a shadow when he graduates, unless 


|| he is carefully nourished at his boarding-house.” 

| * He is the eel from Noah's ark aforesaid,” gaily observed 
Thatcher. “ But mark that individual with the tread of a 
culprit on his way to the gallows, and a cocntenance su: ge- 
{ neris, 1 will lay any wager that he is descended from a race 
H of hereditary hangmen. What think ye, Buckingham, of my 





|| guess?” 
|| “Very probably. He will be the crack mathematician of 
| his class at least. But look more narrowly, fellows. There 


is a cold and selfish expression in his eye, which is proof that 
|| he is unprincipled and perhaps a hypocrite. We must keep 
! an eye on him: d'ye know his name, Trevors 1” 
i “ Wilton—Jobn Wilton,” I replied, “and your hasty 


1) 
" 


culated to separate the sympathies of the pupil from those of sketch is true. I have known him for years, and there is no 


|| ene whom I would sooner shon. From a casual acquaint- 
|| ance, your prepossessions might be favorable ; but the mask 
| is removed before the test of intimacy. He will sacrifice 
every thing to gratify an inordinate ambition, and will proba 
bly outstrip all rivalry in the pursuit of class honors, by fair 
means or foul. So be on your guard, as Buckingham cau- 
tiened, or else” — 

“* Beg pardon for interruption, Jim,” whispered Thatcher, 
.* but who is that noble looking fellow bowing to Professor 
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R——1 One of Nature's aristocracy, as is evident trom the 
cut of his jib.” 

Reader, I surmise that thy paticnce is becoming wearied 
by these gossiping details; and with your permission let us 
leave this circle, and dwell upon the object of my friend's 
adiniration. Frederick Stillitgon hed drawn the breath of 
being and spent the guieiess hoprs of 1.faney and childivious 
amid the peculiarities of southern society, and he was ew 
phatically the creature of enthusiastic impulse. The slight- 
est shade of insult was sufficient to inflame his blood to fe- 
ver heat; and he would sooner imbibe the most deadly po'- 
Was 


sneer or ihe blow of 


son than deviate from the well-known jath of honor. 
a friend subjected to the contentious 
calumny '—the sadden flush which would bathe Lis cheek 
and brow, and the flashing lisht of his dark eye, gave a:nple 
testimony of the ardor of his sympathy 
his passionate feelings. His talcnts were of the mest com- 
manding order. No subject wos too intricate for his keen 
penctration—une task in the arena of collegiate strife too ar 
duous for his energetic etlort. 


student 


And yet he was a wayward 
At one period, his voice was the loudest in the so- 
cial circle, his witticism the must pointed, and his song ac- 
companied with the most rapturous applause and prolonged 


encore. Every iveiiug, every thought, to the eye of a cas- | 


val observer, would seem wrapt in the interchange of convi- 
vial sentiment and in the dangerous excttement which per- 
vades the hour of boisterous reveiry. And anon the eye, 
which had so recently expressed the soul of inusic and gay- 
ety, would be turned upon the classic page, wiih the energy 
of concentrated thought repesiag in its depths. 
was belles-lettres. And alihough be mastered the miricate 
sciences, aud subjected his mind to ihe discipliae which re- 
sults from their attentive perusal, suil the treasures of poetry 
and the liunings of fiction possessed alune the power to cap- 


tivate his fancy. He knelt at the pure shrine of polite lite- 


rature, and his eager orisons were far diflerent from those of |) 


the reluctant or nypocritical worshipper. He loved to linger 


over the pages of the British classics, those literary gems 


which the hand of immortality has culled, and upon whose | 


pages its glowing seal is branded. The influence which 


emanates from their perusal mingled sweetly with the cur- | 


rent of his feelings, and imparted a roseate hue to the repid- 
ly developing traits of his mental character. 


ciate the rare and delicate beauties of tis imtellect. You 
should have seen hin when the holiday sus of pride or in- 
terest was thrown aside, and when no freezing barner hem 
med in his affections—ia the recesses of his chamber, in the 
walk at the bour of ‘dewy twilight,’ and amid the halluwed 
moments of unreserved confidence—to have done hun im- 
partial justice, and to sympathize with the enthusiasm of my 
imperfect description. 


Fair lady ! can you excuse me! I anticipate your impatient | 


inquiry. He was indeed handsome. But your beau idcal 
of an Adonis may be widely different from mine ; and to de- 


termine whether we are at issue, ‘let us enter a little into! 


Sul- ' 


detail,’ as our chemical lecturer was wont to observe. 
litson in person was tall, slender and commanding ; his 
brow would have given a spasmodic affection to the fingers 


of a phrenologist, so prominent and intellectual were its out- | 


lines ; his eye was dark, thrilling and beautiful; and his 
voice—how shall I illustrate its music! Shakspeare was in 
spiration when audioly read by him. His hair, in its color 
and texture, was akin to the raven’s plumage and the most 
delicate threads of gossamer, while its clustering curis sha- 
ded a countenance which betrayed every emotion and secret 
of the heart as faultlessly as a wavelesss stream reflects the 
verdant outline of a shore, or the gorgeous grouping of « 
sky. Add to this the chivalric and graceiul deportment of 
the Southern gentleman—aud my description, fair reader. 
awaits thy gentle criticism. —_ 41], 

“ Neck and neck, Jim !” eyaculated Will Thatcher, as we 
were loitering to our chambers, after a severe and critical 
examination, in which the contest between my friend Stil- 
litson and the Wilton previously alluded to had been very 
close. 

“ Yes, I replied, “ and a fair prospect of Fred’s remaining 
+0, unless he aids his superior talents by some of Wilton’s 
pplication,” 








I have spoken of 


Reader! you | 
should have known Fred Stillitson as I knew bim, to appre, 


——— ——————S 
} “A real bull-dog, that Willon, ypon mine honor, without 
|| any of that quadruped’s good qualities. Did ye mark his ob- 
| sequiousness to the examiner, and the hate which gleamed 
from his pewter eyes whentver they fell upon Fred !” 

“A rascal, in my opinion,” I moderately observed ; “I 
wish that we students had the honors at our disposal—we 
i) would send such a sneak as Wilion to Coventry.” 

Ps And I might stand my chance of bidding my classmates 
*a final and affectionate ferewell,’ ” hinted Will. 


4 as my sea-captain of a dad would say.” 








| 
| bam,” qnoth Fred, pausing vatil we each had secured an 
arm. ‘Sach a gourmand as yourself, Thatcher, would sure- 
ly advise haste upon such an errand.” 


* Oysters 


* Cham- | 


} 








| 
| 
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| ces which move over thé surface of a collegiate body, were 


merged in a complete Whirlwind of indignant excitement.— 
Here and there groups were collected, with the flame of pas- 
sionate feeling pervading every bosom and burning upon 
each trembling lip. The expulsion of Frederick Stillitson 
had that morning been announced from the chapel pulpit — 


He had been guilty of some slight offence in the atterance of 


sentiments which the faculty had misinterpreted and punish- 
ed in this summary manaer. I have forgotten the particu- 


pagne would secure an honor sooner than study in such a '| lars at this late period,—but well do I remember the repent- 
guzzling community as we are. But, hillo, Sullitson! whi- |) ant acknowledgement of error made by one of the Faculty 
ther bound, a Ja locomotive? Avast thcre a bit, my beauty, | when the true version became known, Aud John Wilton 


|| had acted the part of the informer. By accident he had be- 


\ 


} 


* An oyster-sopper engagement with Charley Bucking- || come familiar with the oecurrence, and had eagerly seized 


this opportunity of removing a hated and successful rival.— 
In his representations to the authorities, he attributed ino- 
tives to Sullitson which never had actuated that noble and 


'* echoed him addressed, “ feasts for the gods ! i generous bosom; and by an artful suppression here, and a 


What remiviscences of ecstasy and long bills doth that men- |! slight exaggeration there, he succeeded in conveying to the 


} 
) town?” 


t  « Certainly.” 
| And d’ye live to tell the tale 7” gasped Stillitson. 


by way of commentary. 
vpon your success to-day.” 


tion inspire! Jim, de you remember the nine dozen I com- I minds of the Faculty his desired impression. Kemonstrance 
' mitted to the care of ny digestion, last time we were down || had succeeded to remonstrance. 


An opportunity for expla- 


|| natoa or defence had been sought, but every overture of this 


t 


nature, though respectfully couched, was promptly rejected. 


| Then, when every hope of a reversal of the unjust decision 
“The age of miracles has not passed away,” I rema,ked ‘had faded from our minds, did the suppr ssed feetings of 


“ Bat Fred, I congratulate you || Stillitson’s numerous friends find vent. 


“ And so do I,” added Will ; “ you will be a peblic bene- 


factor, if you cu.oer that scape-goat John Wilton. 


if your card is tramp commeucement day.” 


Shall T ever forget 
that scene of youthful and thrilling excitement ! There were 
no lagging pulses of age to check its low—no lustreless eye 


We will || or wrinkted prow to frown upon that exhibition of the ‘ heart's 


His forte | ride him on a rail or toss him in a blanket, as you may plcase, t pure incense.’ ‘There was a divinity stirring within that im- 


passioned assemblage ; and even now, with the frosts of four- 


) “Asa coadolement for my defeat, I suppose,” laughingly 1 score reposing upoo my temples, and their chill benumbing 
|| my heart, the reminiscence stirs my blood like a trumpet- 


| remarked Sullitson. 
* He will be thus honored.” 


“I shall be more so by any such or other evidence of your 
frieadship, Thatcher. But I have not enough of your North- 
ern blood in my veins, and have too great attachment to so- 


I stood upon the self-same spot-where first my eyes 

feli upon Fred Stilitson, and that scene arose fresh to my 
| memory, but how widely different from that which was now 
| enacting around me! 1 was reminded of our long and happy 


cial pleasures to eventually realize your kind wishes. Get |} intercourse—of the many incidents which had endeared him 


|| Let * Greek meet Greek.’ 


some cold, calculating Yankee to enter the lists with Wilton. || to me with ‘a love passing that of women’—and I turned 


| aside to conceal an unbidden tear. Passion was agitating 


“ Modesty is indeed a very comely thing,” interposed my || every bosom around me ; mine felt the soothing influence of 


waggish friend. “ Some of your blushes will burst an artery || sorrow. 


one day. 
carcase! [ surmise it is bilge-water.” 


“ Really, Will,” remarked Fred, “ you will spoil my ap- 


Trevors, d’ye think Wilton Las any blood in his 





“ Jin Trevors,” trembled the voice of Will Thatcher in 
my ear, “ yonder comes that accursed Wilton. Have you a 
Look at the cowardly 


| few expletives at your disposal ! 


petite for the oysters by your rummaging in the holds of || wretch!” 


ships for metaphors. But I am trespassing upon my engege- 


1 


| Ttarned my eyes as directed, and they rested upon the 


ment. Will you take wine with me this evening at my quar- |! loathsome cause of my friend's misfortunes. There was a 


| ters t”” 


We bowed assent, and Thatcher at that moment || congratulatory smile upon his lip, which made me shudder, 


| obeying some signal frou the opposite side of the yard, left I and which was a sufficient evidence of the motives from 
me to find my way to my lodgings, and afforded the oppor- 1 which he had acted. His cold gray eyes were peering around 
|| the yard, and expressing the inost abject fear of an assault. 


| tunity of resuming the broken thread of my narrative. 
Sullitson and Wilton were mdeed rivals ; and seldom have 


“ To your kennel! to your kennel'” growled Thatcher, in 


| I seen so much feeling as pervaded the whole body of their || a tone which soon brought together a crowd. “ How d'ye 
| fellow-students relative to the probable issue of the contest. || dare to face us whose feelings yuu have outraged, ye pitiful 


he former was such an universal favorite, and the latter 
was s0 cordially detested—the generous traits which distin- 
| guished the character of the oue, presented such a striking 
contrast with the chilling selishness of the other, that the 

whole ince of collegiate and class sympathy sided with 
} Seadlii ~« Suil he seemed segardiess of the result. His 
|| textbooks were in ins rc !uctaut hands but a smail portion of 
|| tue time which the untiring Wilton devoted to their feverish 
| study, while the creations of Puviry possessed a talismanic 
| charm over his ardent feelings. A year passed, and still he 
|| appeared te tehe a slighter interest in the surile he was wa- 
ging than any of his friends. As his Sophomore year, how- 
ever, drew toward its close, ‘a change came o’er the spirit 
jof his dream.’ Hus pride became aroused ; the exbilirating 
jj language of friends fel no longer upon 2 listless ear, and his 
|| brilliant mmd awoke to vervous action. From that moment, 
|, his star was in « decided ascendant; and although Wilton 
debarred himself from all intercourse with his fellow-students, 
almost sacrificed the heavenly boon of health to intense 
study, and strained every mental nerve to its utmost tension, 
he was thrown /ar in the rear, amid the undissembied gratu- 
lations of all. 4 2 a bd 








_ College was in en uproar. Every landmark of pre- 
jadice, every vestige of class distinction, and all the infuen- 


jeur! Goand shelter yourself from the sunlight, whose pu- 


i 
{ 


} 


rity upbraids your baseness. Darken your room, that itm. y 
be congenial with yourself.” \ 

“Mr. Thacher,” said Wilton, “you are very unjust. 
I have acted from a sense of duty—my duty to the faculty, 


‘* And where were your daties te us?" remarked Charles 
Backingham ; “ did you ever hear the word honor? No! 
it would be defiled by being repeated in your ear.” 

“Tam supported by a consciousness of rectitude,” re- 











i] 





plied Wilton, with the aff-cied whine of hypocrisy. 

“ Rectitude!” said ‘Thacher, “ look upon him, and then 
aver, if your tongue and conscience will permit, that you 
act frow principles of rectitude.” 

We ail followed the direction of his eye and hand, and 


saw Stillitson approaching with a step and mien of pride. 


We fell back, and the two rivals confronted each other, 
the one with his cheek paled and his eye sunk in the 
dust, and the other—oh, how radiantly and passionately 
beautiful ! 

“John Wilton,” said my friend, and his voice thrilled 
every nerve in that hushed group, while his eye flashed 
a glance I cannot describe or forget; “John Wiltwn, we 
shall meet again !" 

I could not contain myself; and as I gazed upon tha 
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brow, that eye, and the expression ‘amped upon sets 
breathing features, I sprang npon my feet, and exclaimed, 
“ Ay, and for you to triumph!" 


ty. 

As lovely a night as ev¢ shaded the teints of a land- 
scape succeeded the eveute already detailed. ‘Che stars 
sprung from their clear depths in myriads to meet the 
eye, and the crescent queen bent her pensive aed retiring 
glance upon silent earth. A slight breeze stole through 
the ‘forest aisles’ with its noiseless tread, and reposed 
upon the lips of the sieeping Gowers, like the kisses of a 
fairy. It was an hour replete with poetic thought, when 
the heart seems divested of the garb of selfishuess which 
may have shroaded and deformed its impulses daring the 
live-long day, and responds alone to the sweet inflaences 
of friendship and aflection. Tbe agitating circumstances 
which may have previonsly occupied its fastnesses, now 
resign that dominion, and leave it in its pristine purity and 
loveliness, while the witching spell of the evening hum 
is thrown over its throbbings. The language of interest 
and the promptings of ambition which a few hours ago 
enchained the feverish attentien, now seem harsh and dis- 
cordant to an ear in which the gentle whisperings of even- 
tide are murmured, and the eye turns from their mental 
review, to worship the lustre and beauty of the heavens. 
There was sueh a reaction of feeling in the besom of 
Frederick Stillitson, as he slowly paced the avenue which 
led to a spacious mansion, whose neat proportions were 
distinetly reflected im the clear muonlight. He paused « 
moment, as, from a neighboring arbor, a sweet melodious 
voice swelled en the evening breeze. [t was a favorite 
ballad with him, although a saddened tale; and it beto- 
kened that some sorrow lay heavy upon the spirit of the 
fair songstress. The delicious cadence soon died away: 
as Stillitzon stepped toward the verdant entrance of the 
arbor, an exclamation of surprise and welcome burst from 
the lips of its occupant, and a feir form was reposing in 
his arme. 

Charlotte Cambridge was a creation of glowing beauty. 
| have gazed upon lovely women until my brain bas. 
whirled with admiration, but never have I seen one who, 
like her, left such an indelible impress upon the heart. 
Her eye was a deep, dark bine, like the heavens which 
smiled above her footsteps; her brow would have shamed 
the most spotless marble that ever revealed the glowing | 
images of the sculptor; and the hue and sweetness of the | 
rose lingered on her cheek and lip. Her form seemed | 
instinct with proportion and grace, and the mind which | 
aniunated her radiant features was of the most finished | 
and intellectual order. I thought of ber when I gored 
upon the Venas de Medicis, in the gallery of Florence. | 
Frederick Stillitson was thrown into her witching society— 
loved, and was loved in turn; and this was a parting in- | 
lerview. 

“Ay, Charlotte Cambridge,” said my friend, in a.ione | 
of mingled grief and music, as that stricken pair wound | 
through the shaded avenues, “1 need not tell gou that 1) 
have loved, and that at this moment the agony of a sepa- | 


ration is sundering my heart strings. But part we must, 


and perhaps for ever.” j 

“ Por ever!” moaned the lovely being at his side, “ and | 
why—oh! why for ever t” 

“ Listen to me, Charlotte, while yet my tongue will do| 
its office. You are leaping upou the arm, and listening 
'o the voice of a disgraced collegian, thrown from the 
highest elevation in his power to reach, destined to stem 
the ebbing tide of popular prejudice, and to bear the 
glance of distrust and the sneer of scorn. How can you, 
the child of afflaence, and the idol of many a gay eircle, 
link your destiny with the gloomy prospects which hover 
over mine f"’ 

“And have you thus estimated me?” replied his fair 
anditer. “ Frederick Stillitson, if, at this moment, the 
officers of justice were in yoar pursuit, and the characters 
of guilt were branded upon your brow, | could still say, 
from my heart of hearte— thine, and thine only !’"” 
_ “And could I sufferthe sacrifice? No! Remonstrance 
s useless. My ptificiples of honor, utopian though you 
deem them, point out another course. I will come, Char- 


10 claim the fulfilment of ou 


jjand his dignified manner, every fear of the result was 


{until he had completely finished his argument upon the 


x. vows, Until that period, 
and until one whom I will not name in thy sweet presence, | 
is crushed, we part!” i 


= a — Ve 
tor crowded around him with théir enthusiastic praises, 
on abruptly broke away from the admiring group, 
and crossed thehall with the step of majesty, i irec- 

“ But not for ever!” was the cheering reply ; “ we shall ! tion of Wilton. Their eyes ~ poirwe — et 
thus meet. I know you too well to suppose that a single | into the very soul, his breath fell upon the blanched cheek 
dream of hope — remain unrealised. Lone and long | and his hissing voice rung in the affrighted ear of his 
nat cm a a there will be one heart which will | “we rival—* John W‘lton, we have met again !” 
Reader, we will not follow them further in this inter- | It was the gorgeous hour of suiset: and its last rays 
change of affection; and I have sketched imperfectly the | flung the tengthonid shadow of Frederick Stillinwon oe 
foregoing and detached scene, to convey a slight impres- | the avenue which conducted to the residence of her whose 
sion of the high-toned and chivalrous feelings of honor! image had often been presented to him by the hand of 
which guided the motives and actions of Suillitson, although | memory, during the long period of ote He had 
the influence of a first love was intertwined with the folds |) obtained fame and revinge, and he now came to claim his 
of his heart. Yer perhaps there was another motive. He |! bride. 1 shall not attempt to analyze his feelings at that 
had made ambition his bride ; and his pride, his thern || huched : ° - 

ares. pride, hi ro | and pensive hour, as a flood of tender recollec- 
temperament, and the wish one day to confront those who |i tions broke in upon his spirit. The haaghty pride of 
had gained & temporary triumph over him, and humule || manhood and ambition, which had sustained bim hitherto, 
them in the dust, swayed Frederick Stillitson like the fiat |) now resigned their chilling influence, and the womanish 
of Omnipotence. He songht his native skies, and there | tear stole over his bronzed features. His steps led toward 
wrapt himself in the manile of literary pursuits—added | the same arbor where once the agonies of parting were 
hourly to the strength and resources of his intellect, and 


: . jendured. There was a s'ight rustling in the rear of that 
laid deep and bruad the basis of future greatness. i vine-girt trellis, a startled exclamation, a thrilling shriek 


Vv. ui te = P . . 

Crowds were thronging to the Capitol, whose galleries | of joy, and Charlotte Cambridge was again folded in the 
exhibived the gay, the beautiful and the fashionable elite of | “e!tering arms of her ‘first and only love.’ The bloom 
the metropolis of the Union. | and naivete of sixteen had been succeeded by a maturity 


A young man, of acknow- || ; moos 
ledged abilities and commanding eloquence, was expected | of beauty and mind, far more witching and lovely to the 


to advocate the interests of a large portion of the country. | °Y® of Stillitson ; and her heart had falsified the assertion, 
He had been called to his seat in that representative body | that ‘absence conquers love.’ Reader, let us leave them 
by a vote of his constituents approaching to unaniuity ; || now. Tae pure language of the affections should know 
and already he had attracted the admiring gaze of men of | ®° uninterested listener, and my pen could never embody 
all parties. Fredericks Stillitson (for it was indeed none | ‘¢ turill of a whisper, or the talismanic charm of a glance. 
other) had attained an enviable position in the councils of | A week witnessed a ceremony in which our hero and 
the nation ; and, singular as the coincidence may seem, | heroine (if they deserve those formidable titles) were unu- 
John Wilton was again thrown into contact with him. | sually conspicuous, since they bore the parts of groom 
By the aid of chicanery, of party tactics, and a division in | and bride. And with this ‘consammation of all bliss,’ 
the ranks of his opponents, he had secured an election | '™U*t Close, courteous and patient reader, the history of 
from a decided minority of his constituents. He had intro-|) the collegiate rivals. TRrevors. 
duced the bill whose passage Stillitson’s energies were Penr-¥*% Dec., 1896__ 
enlisted to oppose; and the rumor was prevalent .n the | 
political circles, that the motives of Wilton would not ad- | 

mit of scratiny. I was standing upon the steps of the i agergie: noe ronal 
Capitol, when I saw my friend approaching, in company i I soy to give my fancy rein, nor curb its airy fight, 

with several of his colleagues. He immediately recog- || When to the buried Past it turns, and wanders mid the night 

nized me ; and his cordial, althoagh burried manner, as he || That bung o'er Earth its darkest shade ere Chivalry arose 
conducted me to an advantageous saat, assured me that he | With ite ituminatiag)power, the deep'sing gicom t’ oppose. 

was indeed the same. With me, it was a moment of fear- \ aataranmaaad cantina mecaate tndters sane; 
ful anxiety when Stillitsun took the floor; but as I listened 1 When Virtue, Honor, Power, Love, and Christian meekness gave 

to his clear, ringing voice, the measured and proud flow || Their pref rence tothe helmed head, and deemed that none were brave 
of his thoughts, and noted the forcible grace of his gestures || Unless they bore the glittering spear, and wore the iron vest, 

! And gaily reared the nodding plume upon cach shining crest. 
banished, aud | surrendered myself to the stirring influence || That age seems like a splendid dream, a sketch f.0m Fancy's hand, 
of his oratory. His exordium was beautilul, and his allu- || 4 travscript of some magic scene displayed in fairy land, 

sions to his constituents were peculiarly happy. I shail || Wheu Valor was « worshipped thing, aud Honor was a star 


: : || That only shed its brilliant rays upon the field of war; 
a } 3 
not attenipt to give an absiract of this masterly effort. He | When Love . wart asevenneiieted cetent 


brought to his aid the most conclusive authorities, the | When Fricedship, enalloyed, was hailed and rev'renced as divine ; 
most powerful logic; and as he warmed with his subject, || When Beauty was the warrior’s pledge, and burdeo of the song 
he swept all before him by his irresistible eloquence. As | Of minstrel, knight and troubadour—ay, e’en the peasant throng. 


yet, he had made no allusion to Wilton; and it was noi 


| 
| 
* . * - . * * 
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\ love to gaze with Fancy's eye upon that knightly train 

|| Who followed Hugh of Vermandois, and Baldwin of Lorraine— 
abstract merits of the bill, that his scathing eye sought his | Godtrey the faultless and the brave—Tarentum’s pride and star 
former rival, and he commenced any allusion to the cir: |)'King Richard with the Lion's heart—Ducacet of Navarre— 
cumstances under which it bad been introduced! | ‘The || Cou! Robert of Parisian blood—the warlike priest of Poy— 


: ‘ - || ‘Panered the brave Sicilian Knight, and Warwick's giant Guy. 
pane lize of yeare seemed to burst forth,,99. his voice || These were the leaders who awoke the clarion of war, 


rung out the charge of wilful bribery. Ale aceused the | And rang from Europe's thousand hills its bugle notes afar ; 





































































cowering Wihon of acting from mercenary mutives—ol 
lending himself to the advancement of the interests of a| 
few unprincipled speculaiors, and of unblushingly mis- 
representing the views and wishes of his constituents. | 
Nor did he confine himself aloue to empty assertion. He} 
adduced proof—damuing prov’, to establish every charge ; | 


thandering maledictions echoed from the startled wails, 
the conecience-stricken Wilton buried his pale and despair- 
ing countenance in his trembling fingers, as if to escape 
the lightning of that searing glance. Stillitson sat down; 
and in spite of order—in spite of usage, the congregated 
assemblage shook the proud old dome with the thunder of 
their applause. No defence or palliation was attempted— 














lotte Cambridge, when my approach is heralded by fame, 


there was none; and as the friends of the successful ora- 


acd as his keen sarcasm suught out its object, and his, 


| 


Till every vale and mountain gave respensive echo back, 

And thousands girded on the steel, to ivllow in the track 

Of those brave men whose eyes were fixed upon the sacred shrine, 

Their Savior’s holy sepulchre, in the laud of Palestine. 

| King, lord and vassal—rich and poor—the mitred priest and slave 

Sped ouward to those burning plains where thousands found a grave. 

Nor counted they the fearful cost of maimed and sisughtered men, 

They only sowght to drink the bloed of the conqueied Sarecen ! 
Poughkeepsie, Jan, 1837. 





Parisian Asscpors.—Mr, ————, a wealthy finan- 
cier, being convicted of filling his own coffers att e ex- 
pense of royal treasure, was deprived of hix otfier ave 
diemissed the court. He showed no contusion whaiercr, 
athis disgrace, and was merely weard to say“ Phey 
have done very wrong to dismiss we. 1 have provided 
sufficiently for myself, and was just going to provide for 
the King.” 
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From the New-York American, 
THE VENUS OF CANOV§A. 
BY LT. G. W. PATTEN, U.S. ARMY. 
Tueee is no cloud upon thy brow, 
Fair idol of a shrine above, 
No erg shadows round thee grow 
hich veil the forme of earthly iove. 
O’er al] that kneel in Beauty’s bower 
Thou reigaest still in queenly prime ; 
Thy hf: a never ending hour— 
Unecath'd by Care—unwov'd by Tume. 


Yet none whose ling’ring glances steal 
Along those lines of moulding rare, 
But sighs to se, and grievee to teel, 
The loneliness of beauty there. 
Afound thy lip’s voluptuous swell, 
Though all divine the sm.les which play, 
Vet where ’s the wild’ring breath to tel 
Its griefs for pangs it could not stay. 


Soft Pity looks with tearful eye, 
But pleads in vaiato melt tuine own; 
The voice of blood hath passed thee by — 
What reck’st thou of its thunder tone ? 
Though witnering Grief should league with glee, 
Revenge forget his purpose buid, 
And Hate tura back to geze on thee, 
Thoud’s; heed it not—Creation cold! 


Why moulded thus, serene and fair, 
Pale image of a seu!ptor’s dream ? 
Let change awhiie be written there, 
And lovelier far thy brow will seem. 
Some line eTaced by Sorrow’s tear : 
Some featnre touch’d by dull decay : 
And thou shalt be an é@molem ucar 
Of those we love—that pass away. 


a= 
FRAGMENTAKY CRITICISMS. 
BY WIL" "4M cox. 
THE TEMPEST—MIDSUM™.. .$ NIGHT'S DREAM, ETC. 
Why will managers maist upou bringing such fancies 
as ‘Tne Tempest’ and ‘ Midsummer's Night's Dream— 
things of ‘ imagination all compact’—npon the stage? I 
they were not so many Bottoms they would never think 
of it fora moment. Siakspeare could not have intended 
it. The singular propriety and delicacy evinced in the 
title of the latter, is almost evidence that he could not.— 
‘A Midsummer’s Night's Dream’; a very dream—a phan- 


tasy; a — of fancy and imagination, uot of action and |) 


passion; and yet managers occasionally persist—(to use 
their own abominable phraseology )—in ‘ getting it up’— 
‘with appropriate scenery, machinery. dresses, and deco- 
rations.’ Appropriate representatives and garments for 


Cobweb, Mastard-seed. Moth, and Peas blossom! Nor |! 


are the morals of the poem even fit for the boards. Bot- 
tom, with the ass’s head on, should never come before the 
bodily eye—to the mind's eye alone should he be visible. 
Oberon’s wild conceit of making Titania feel his power 
by showing her bow monstrous a creature he las made 
her love, is a pleasant trick of fancy-land, which becomes 
gross and disagreeably ludicrous when placed palpably 
before an audience. Think of the low comedian of a 


theatre reclining in Titania’s bower, with a bad copy of | Sneess, aud jokes and witticisms about matrimony, the | w 


an ass’s head on, and the Queen of the Fairies addressing 
him after this fashion, suiting, at the same time, the action 
to the word : 
“ Sleep thou, and I will wind thee in my arms! 
Fairies, begone, and be all ways away. 
So doth the woodbine the sweet honeysuckle 
Geatly entwist ; the femaie ivy so 
Eowrings the barky fingers of the elm. 
O how I love thee! how I dote on thee!” 
Suppose this, and suppuse a pit full of good, business, 
common-sense sort of people gazing at the spectacle ; and 
then say what you suppose nine-tenths of them secretly 
think of Shakspeare. 
Again, Ariel—the delicate Ariel—of the enchanted isl- 
and. The commonly selected and favorite representa- 
tives of the ‘brave spirit,’ are plump, comely, young 


damsels with melodious voices, and neat ankles, but wiw | 


speak the words of Shakspeare, and promise Prospero— 
“to fly, 
To swim, to dive into the inte ride 
On the curt’d clouds,” 
with about as much animation as they would ask a lady or 
entieman to take ‘ another cup’ of tea.” The songs, too 
ou will hear people who are called musicians, because 
they understand the gamut and play upon an instrument, 
but who have about as wuch real, e*sential music in them, 
as a disorganized barrel-organ, and about as fiue and cor- 
rect ap aie of the fitness of things as a French, 
man has of Shakepeare. prate about how admirably Mrs. 
or Miss —— ‘ got through’ the songs in Ariel: hoa 
‘ splendid’ her ‘ execution’ was—and heaven knows what 
vile, technical, unseewly jargon besides. Why, Ariel's 
songs should be breathed—murwmured ; bat as for ‘execu- 
tion'—the mere idea of the dream-like Ariel straining his 
throat to effect a parcel of musical difficulties, is hideous. 
Even in speaking, Ariel, in common with other fantastic 


* We inctude not Mrs, Austin’s Ariel. Like Horn’s Casper, it 
® fine and singular exception to the general masse of what ahety 
— vocalist acting; and her manner of giving the sovgs was wn- 
ined, delieate, and delicious. It almost recouciled us to the per- 





} creatures of the elements, should keep in the back-ground 
'as far removed from the audience as possible, hovering 
| about the outskirts of the scene, and the songs—t Come 
| unto the yellow sands’—‘ Full fathom five thy father lies,’ 
jand ‘ Where the bee sucks,’ should issue from the coral 
eaves, float around the jutting rocks, or steal from the 
| wild greenwood, and, by ‘ distance made more sweet,’ fall 
| lowly, gently, yet wildly on the ear. In place of this, we 
| have generally a full-grown woman, of harmonious yet 
substantial proportions, stationed right in the glare of the 
foot-lamps, and, with orchestral accompaniments, telling 
you, as if she expected to be believed— 
“ Where the bee sucks, there suck I. 

lu a cowslip’s bell I lie; 

Where I couch when owls do ery. 

On the bat’s back I do fly, 

After summer merrily.” 

Now this is ill-using the imagination—over-taxing it.— 

Then, by way of improvement, the managers have lately 

thought proper to conclude * The Tempest,’ by hoisting 
| Ariel up to the ceiling in an old-fashioned chair, with vist- 

ble ropes attached, and surrounded by a few ill-painted 
{canvass clouds, impudently asserting as he goes, ‘Ona 
|| bat’s back I do fly,’ whilst a goodly assemblage of little 
girls, arrayed in garments of divers colors, stand ranged 
yn either side of the stage, shouting in full chorus, at the 
| op of their voices— 

* Merrily, merrily, shall we live now, 

d Uuder the blossou: that hangs on the bough !”" 

And then ‘ the hurly-burly’ being done, the audience clap 
‘their hands, the bell rings, the curtain comes down, 
and verily there is an end (until one recovers the shock) 
‘of Shakspeare’s Enchanted Island. 

DRESS. 
“Why do women array themselves in such fantastical dresses 





bracelets, ear-rings, chains, guales, rings, pins, spangles, embroide- 
ries, shadows, rebatoes, versi-eolor rivands, feathers, fans, masks 
| fars, laces, tufanies, ruffs, falls, calis, cuffs, damasks, velvets, tas- 
sels, golden-cloth, silver-tissue, precious stones, stars, flowers, 
birds, beasts, fishes, crisped locks, wigs. painted faces bodkias, set- 
| ting-sticks, cork, whalebone, sweet odors, and whatsoever else 
| Africa, Asia, and America con pooture flaying their faces to pro- 
| duce the fresher complexion of a new skin, and using more time in 
dressing than Cesar took in marshalling his army; but that, like 
cunning falconers, they wish to spreed false lures to catch unwary 
| larks, and lead, by their gaudy baits and weretricious charms, the 
| minds of inexperienced youths into the traps of love 1” on. 


This is somewhat of a lengthy inte tion for the 
daughters of Eve to reply to; but still, ‘why do women 
| array themselves,’ except for the abovementioned pur- 
|pose? Only to think, now, of the manifold snares, dan- 
| gers, traps, and temptations, we inexperienced youths are 





| exposed to! How 1s the most cautious and circumspect 
| man on ear-h to fight his way through this maltitudinous 
|| conglomeration of devices? If he succesefully resist the 
| * pendants, bracelets, ear-rings, chains,’ &c., then ten to 

one bat he falls a victim to the ‘ribands, feathers, fans, 
| furs, or laces,’ and heaven only knows what else beside ; 
| for the machinations and resources of female society have 
1 become much more complex since the time of Burton: 
| aed thus it is, that despite all the quips, and jeers, and 





| Wetld still goes steadily and legitimately on, and statisti- 
| cal tables show what they denominate a ‘ progressive in- 
l\erease.” What an ingenious creature is a woman! 

|) man now (we speak nut of exquisites or puppies) takes 
|| very little more dressing than a horse. He has only to 
| put on a few plain linen and woollen garments, brush his 
hair, and tie on his cravat, and he is done—insusceptible 
| of further improvement; and for any personal impression 
he desires to wake, be must trust to fortune, and the fea- 





and quaint devices—with gold, with silver, with curonets, pendants, | 


‘SCENES IN SPALN.’ 

So many of the more recent narratives of travel and 
observation in the wretched land par ezcellence of bigotry, 
tyranny and bloodshed, haye been written in the same 
strain, and exhibited the same general features with this,— 

some of them by able and popular writers, moreover— 
| that we should be loth to assign this a pretminence over 
its rivals. Itis an agreeable book, however, written in a 
lively, agreeable vein, and must prove a general favorite. 
| We give an extract, exhibiting a view of character and 
| the facilities for travelling in one of the most favored sec- 
| tions of the Peninsula: 
| When I arrived at the dwelling of Don Manuel, I found 
| three large galeras or \ugons drawn ont before the door, 
| to which the mayorals and men were attaching the mules, 
| seven to each vehicle. ‘These mules were sturdy, well-fed 
| beasts, nearly as tall as an ordinary horse, and much 
hardier for the road. Their necks were hung with strings 
of little bells, and their heads adorned with quaint orna- 
ments of red fringe ; for tae Spaniard takes as much pride 
in furnishing bis mules gaily as in bedecking his own 
person with gilt buttons and embroidery. When every 
thing was in readiness, the master and his men set up a 
H loud whooping and whistling, and many strange guttural 
|| shouts of reproof and command; for the wuleteers have a 
|| language which is Hebrew to every one but themselves 
and their beasts. Then off started the clumsy Xo -renag 
| while the whole neighborhood, men, women and children, 
| came swarming to the doors and balconies to see the train 
| pass. ‘Their hearty calis of ‘God guard you,’ and‘ a good 
|| voyage’ were heard amid the rattling and creaking of 
| the wheels, and the shouts of the drivers, and the ill-na- 
| tured barking of a fierce black dog who was chained at 
the end of one of the wagons, and snarled as suappishly 
as Diogenes, his brother cynic, at every one that ventured 

nearhim. Yet with all this martial and swaggering out- 
| side, he was a cowardly cur at bottom, and was fairly 
| driven, by a dog o+ bait his size, beneath the ra, with 
|, tail clapped ingloriously between his legs, and his bullying 

bark exchanged for a cowardly yelping 

Following on foot with on Manuel, we presently 

‘| crossed the little bridge of the Daro, and the beau- 
| tiful Alameda, that prettiest of all paseos. The bare- 

headed presidarios, with chains on their legs, were sprink- 
|| ling the walks for the evening promenade, while they 
| were guarded, as usual, by two or three lazy soldiers. 
|| | paused a moment with a feeling of regret to take a last 
|| parting view of its rich foliage, its lively fountains, and 
|| Hts long shady walks, now solitary, but which I had so 
|| often seen animated with gay crowds of those black-eyed 
|| fairies of the fan and the mantilla, Then burrying across 
|| a square filled with asses and peasants, and over the bridge 
|| of the storied Genil, we came, at the outskirts of the city, 
| toa half ruined fountain, whose inscription was well-nigh 
| defaced by time, and which I vainly attempted to deci- 
|pher. This had been appointed as the rendezvous for 
|| the passengers of the galerae. 
The galera is nothing more nor less than a large clumsy 
agon, without springs, and in all respects of the most 
} homely construction. It has a round top, framed with 
| reeds, and covered with mats of esparto. ‘The load is 
| usually packed in bales, and la:d along the matted bottom 
|;of the wagon; and upon these the traveller sits, or lies 
| down, as may best suit his convenience. A long-bodied 
| person would naturally prefer a recumbent position ; for, 
asthe bulk of the vehicle is filled high with the load, his 
|| head would otherwise be brought into unceremonious 
|| contact with tne top of the galera. The reader who has 











| tures and whiskers nature has given him. Buta woman! | been accustomed to the commodious cabin of the steam- 


t is not in the ansophisticated mind of man to conceive 
‘dazzle his senses, confound his jadgement, and lead 
louly wonJler—considering the number of miles who use 


oc oand snuff—is, why the pretty creatures should 
rive themselves such an infinity of trouble. But so it is. 


| hice you cannot pui them off; and, indeed, after our) 


| rious implements of warfare, men may as well submit at 
| once with a good grace, and no longer marvel at Bene- | 


| bachelor of threescore again?’ 





‘Lire’s FITFUL Fever’ ; 
What a volume of suggestive thought, and profound | 
truth, and wer | of description, is comprised in these | 
three words. Ali the alternations of hope, fear, joy, sor- 
row, success and dis'ppoiniment, that agitate us through | 
‘life's fever,’ are finely siguihed in that small word ‘ fitful’ 
— Life's filfulfever!" __ 
A NOBLE SENTIMENT. 
“ Were there norheaven nor hell, 
I should be honest. Ihave long served Virtue, 
And ne’er ta’en wages of her.” F 
The good taste, however, of putting this into the per- 
son's own mouth, is somewhat Se. It should 





formance ¢f the play, 


| the innumerable adornments she can bring into play to || 





they have made up their minds to have husbands—a | 


| dict’s despairing exclamation—‘ Shall | never look on a || 


| boat, or, haply, as been whirled in his own snug travel- 
ling coach on the macadamised roads of France or ltaly 


im | ‘ -fed postilli 
‘into pr: cipitous and not-to-be retracted declarations. The | CoS pena. See meng lyp nm ond 


| him, may be surprised that any caballero, or gentleman, 
| who cares a pin for his dignity or comfort, should consent 
ie be dragged along, might afier night, in a wagon, at 
snail paced stages of twenty-five or thirty miles a day; 
|nay, he would be utterly astounded that ladies should 
adopt so strange a conveyance. But the trath is, it is the 


| old anthor’s enumeration of their formidable and multifa- || host to be had, for at Granada diligences and 


post-coaches 
|are things unknown; and as for going on horseback with 


a guide, the chances of robbery are in that way very great. 
For myself, having no rials to spare, and, above ail, no 
| relish for a beating, I chose the galera without hesitation. 
oom ascertained from Don Manuel in which of the 
| wagons | was tw go, | mounted by the driver's seat, and 
‘ereptin on all fours. 1 was very glad to find three or four 
beds ranged side by side across the galern, each spread 
| with a clean sheet and pillew. Choosing one that suited 
me best, I stretched myself out upon it, and was congratu- 
iating myself upon the unex comlort of my situa- 
tion, when | was suddenly dispossessed by the unexpected 
arrival of my more provident fellow passengers to whom 
— belonged. Having explained my mistake to me 

—s en and and many « ‘pardone 
usted, C ro,’ | was fain to make « precipitate and 


& 





have been said of hin, (Antonio,) aud not by him. 
Mirror 





chop-fallen retreat to the extreme end of way ae 
{ laid down on the hard hela on 
cloak a sorry substitute for m 
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The next passenger who crawled in was one Don Fran- 
cisco Mostrador, a worthy shop-keeper of Osuna, who had 
been to Granada with his son, a well-mannered lad of 
seventeen, to see the celebration of the feast of Corpus 
Christi. Released for a little while from the drudgery of 
the shop, he was in as fainous spirits as John Gilpin when 
setting out for Islington; aud had a world to say about 
the procession of the Corpus, and the Paseo, and the 
gaieties of Granada, which, compared with his own sleépy 
luwn, see to the simple minded shopman another 
Paris. Don Francisco was a little man, with a smooth 
ruddy face, a mild blue eye, and an open, good-natured 
countenance ; his figure was rather spare, aud with little 
of that tendency to good condition which his countrymen 
usually manifest when not kept down like the arrieros and 
peasantry by active exercise and shortcommons. ‘Though, 
from having spent his days in a provincial town at the 
shop-board, he seen but little of the great world, and | 
was unsophisticated in morals and manners, he was never- | 
theless a man of much home-spun discretion, and had a| 
shrewd eye w the main chance. When those trouble-| 
some fellows, the French, came, some years ago, wo the 
Peninsula, on the fool's errand of conquering the most 
stubborn and indomitable race in Europe, Von Francisco, 
a youth of twenty years, found that the puzzling alterna- | 
tive was offered to him, of getting married or going to the | 
wars; for all the single meu were obliged to enlist. Not! 
being of a pugnacious turn he feit loth to tradge away, | 
with knapsack and firelock, from his native Osuna, with | 
the chance of hard blows and harder fare, but rly com- | 
pensated by the ill-paid t merge of a few rials monthly, | 
and that penny-worth of fame which falls to the lot of a 
private soldier. On the other hand, being a man of pru- 
dence, he wis somewhat afraid to trust himself, at so early 
an age, among the unexplored rocks, shoals and quick- | 
sands of matrimony fhile Don Francisco was thus | 
halting between two opi , bia mother settled the mat- | 
ter for him, and set herself about the task of looking out! 
a wife for her son among the maidens of Osuna. This) 
was a matter of no great difficulty. Dou Francisco, like | 
a dutiful child, submitted to the superivr discretion of his | 
mother in the choice both of « profession and helpmate ; | 
and went a wooing instead of going to the wars. Since | 
then, he had lived a quiet, industrious life, adding to his 
family and fortune with laadable perseverance. Ilis wife, 
by his own account, did great credit to his mother's su- 

acity, being a notable housewife, loving her lord faith- | 

ully, and eschewing those gaieties and gallantries to which | 
many of her sex are prone in the warm land of Andalusia. | 
In , Don Francisco seemed as happy with his part-| 
ner as was the world-weary Gil Blas in the embrace of his. 

Next came, hopping in on all fours, like a frog when | 
leaping, a slender lad, the shopkeeper's son; who was 
followed more gravely by an advocate from Malaga, the | 
brother-in-law of the archbishop of Granada, who had! 
been installed a few days before in the noble cathedral of | 
that city, with all the pomp and circumstance of Rowmish | 
ceremonial. He was a shrewd, intelligent man, who, | 
though of a profession too apt to engross the mind. had | 
ides beyond the pandects of Justinian and the edicts of 

Alonzo the Wise; and was, moreover, too well acquainted 

with the condition and government of other and happier | 

countries to look with a very satisfied eye oa the piuful 
fortunes of his own. | 
Presently crawled in, with much ado, and with sighs of 

‘Jesus, Maria, que calor,’ an old woman, who weighed 

many a good stone, and in whom the physical seemed | 

greatly to preponderate over the moral; tor she had a) 

scanty stock of wit and valor. She was as ignorant and 





commencing their journey after the heat of the day had 
expired. Among them one might see lively black-eyed 
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passed by many other travellers, who, like ourselves, were 


dames, mounted on mules, and propped with pillows and 
a sort of chair fastened to the back uf the patient beast ; 
while their husbands escorted them on horseback, with an 
escopeta hanging at one side of the saddle, and a sabre ai 
the other. I remember one sun-burnt, gray-headed little 
man, in a ragged, brown closk, with a paper cigar in his 
mouth, who was sitting on the very end of a diminutive 
donkey, with his wife in front of him, whom he held with 
one arm round her waist, while the other arm grasped a 
long staff, with which he guided the animal. In truth, this || 
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long woollen night-cap, and the w brother-in-law of 
the archbishop bound This head with a 4 while the 


handsome Granadine took off her large comb and man- 
tilla. Our Sevillana wore a very fine bonnet, with a little 
garden of artificial flowers; but as this unwieldy piece of 
finery kept knocking against the top of the galera, she at 
last, with a reluctant air, took it off, and passing it to me, 
I hung it by the strings te the back of the wagon, where 
it dangled uninolested to the very end of our journey. 
Then we all stretched ourselves out as well as we could, 
accommodating each other as far as possible in the dispo- 
sition of our legs, for there was no room to spare. Being 
rather tired, [ wrapped myself in my cloak, and presently 


to remvunstrate. 


ing to the city aller their daily labor. 
sooty hauds and faces, drivin 
charcoal; reapers from the 
hands, and following long trains of mules so completely 
hid under huge burdens of wheat-sheafs, that they seemed | 


‘of its splendor, was hastening to hide itself behind the | egal 


loving pair looked much better able to carry the ass than | fell asleep in spite of the jolting of the wagon, resting 
the poor little ass to carry them; but being no reformer of | perhaps the more soundly that 1 was at one end of the 
abuses, like the kuight of La Mancha, I did not venture || galera, and the witching Granadina quite away at the other 
' * | At day-break I was aw j 
The road was thronged with crowds of people return- jjand a ‘ Leasiete dias’ fom mpiinetee ys et 
Carboneros, with | and sitting up, { found the rest of our company all awake, 
doleful asses loaded with | but with very long faces, like your fashionable fair one 
ega, with sickles in their | who returns home from a ball at three in the morning. 
te merchant was ae off his night-cap and stowing 
itaway ina jas; i 
like so many walking sacks ; gendarmes too, stout, athletic | erchbichep os catine a ata | meng oy = =» 
fellows, whose dress is one of the most showy one sees || man, who had been ses-sick, looked ver ale and wo-be- 
even in Andalusia. It consists of a blue — faced | gone; the Grauadina was rabbing her Aa and the Se- 
with r.d, aud covered with a profusion of dangling but- || villian was yawning. It was now the dawn of day ; 
tons of silver basket-work, breeches adorned in the same || streaks of a pale pink light.were shooting up above t e 
way, gaiters of yellow leather, with long loops, the Anda- | mountains of Granada, aunong which rose conspicuous 
lusian sombrero, a cloak worn with a cavalier air over the | the snowy top of the Sierra Nevada; and the birds had 
left shoulder, and a red sash round the waist, which half) begun their matin songs. The country around us was 
conceals a long mischievous-looking dagger and a brace } beautifnl, forming a succession of easy undulating swells, 
a roe ; |, which were bounded in the distance by the bolder irregu- 
s we receded from the city, and entered the lovely and |i jarities of the mountain barrier which hems in this part 
fruitful Vega whieh surrounds it, | drew up the straw! of Andalusia. It was about six o'clock when we arrived 
curtain at the back of the galera, to gaze regrettingly for || at the posada where we were to rest and spend the heat 
the last time on the distaut spires of Granada, on its tow- |) of the day. We crawled out one by one from the galera 
ering cathedral that rose like a giant above the humbler | and entered the inn. Here we found a large open room, 
convents and dwellings, on the hull of the Generalife, the | which occupied the whole width of the house. The Goer 
silvery summit of the Sierra Nevada, and that Alhambra i was paved with small stones; at one end was the chim- 
so famed in history and song. ‘The whole scene was en- || ney, a huge inverted funnel, under which cooking was 
riched by the mellow light of the setting san, which, shorn | performed in little open clay farnaces heated with char- 
, nach like those which are used b i viv 
mouutains of Loxa. I could still distinguish the bold) in some parts of the United — hye, brag pe 


| ower of the Tribunal, where, in the days of the forgotten || the room were large bins filled with barley and other 


Moriscos, the mynarch of Granada sat to dispense justice | »rovender for the cattle; and at one side the entrance to 
to his subjects. A litte beyond, on the green hill-side, | 4 long stable, into which Don Mauuel’s tired mules were 
were iudisuuctly seen the ruins of the gate through which || presently driven, passing through the large stone portal 
the hapless and sorrowing Boabdil went out for the last) and the very ancouth reception-room which I have de- 
time from the palace of his forefathers, when driven away | scribed. As 1 was anxious to find some place where I 
by the Christian conquerors. If a wanderer from a far) could lie down, Lasked the wife of the * ventero,’ a gray- 
off and anknowa laud, without ties of patriotism, property, |} headed old woman, with a sharp, unprepassessing counte- 
or kindred, to bind him to the soil, could feel regret ov || nance, if she could give me a bed-room; but she was too 
turning his back on Granada after a few days’ sojourn | pusy with the pots and pans, in which she was preparing 
withio its walls, what must have been the feelings of the | yur greasy breakfast, to give meany reply. As there was 
suffering Moors when, insulted, persecuted and plundered, | no resource but to shitt for myselt, | ascended a staircase 
they were driven forth from their altars and hearth stones, || of heavy mason-work, and entered a wide garret or loft, 
a race of houseless outcasts, to seck for a refuge beyoud | where ihe daughter of the taciturn hostess was stirring up, 
the water ou the inhospitable shores of Africa? Nay, | with a broom made of the leaf of the palm-tree, an atmos- 
what must have been the poignancy of Boabdil’s sorrow, | phere of dust and fleas, under pretence of preparing the 
when, from the mountain of El Suspiro, the dethroned | ypartment for our reception. ‘There were twe little 
fugitive stopped to look a last farewell to the land of his rooms partitioned off from the garret, but these were 
birthright, that rich and beautiful kingdom which he had aheady in possession of our fair companions, w hose beds 
lost as much by his own irresolute and cowardly council= | the mayoral was just bringing in from the galera to spread 
as by the treachery of his subjects and the unnatural | them on the stove floor. Under these circumstances I 
wrongs of his own kindred ? _ || made a precipitate retreat from the loft, and determined 

Had I been travelling in any other way, my feelings | to make the best of it in the room below. After a while, 
would probably have taken a sentimental and saddened the ventera, with the assistance of her daughters, spread a 
tone from the lovely scenery around, and its thousand || jjttle low table with a dirty cloth, and with some rude 








— asachild; anda jolt over a pebble would set | 
1 to crossing herself and imploring the Virgin. 
well-fed dame was a sort of dueuna and waiting-maid to | 
the you } 
wealthy family from the far-famed city of the Giralda, who 
come, under the protection of Don Manuel, to see the 
Corpus Christi at Granada, and was now returning to her 
frends. ‘Though she was passably young, and had good 
eyes, which Spanish women never want, she was rather 
no‘able for good-nature than beauty ; and was quite eclipsed 
by the last of our passengers, Dota Gracia, This was as 
fine aspecunen of the Audalusian women as one could sce al 
massor paseo. She might have seen some twenty-twosum 
mers. Her sparkling eyes, neh olive complexion, beaut 


fully rounded form, and well turned litle foot, were not | 


to be coldly gazed at. She was going to Portugal to join 
her hu , who, with a spice of the sosty Moor's be- 
setting sin, would doubtless have found causes enough for 
jealousy in the adunration that was lavished on his wife, 
and in tee own Andalu-ian taste for flirtation. 
Such were my fuiure travellmg companions. The 


two other galeras were equally weil filled. At the front 


of wach wagon sat the mayoral or driver, and 4 zagal or 
boy, who from time to time got down to guide the —_— 
mules of the train in deilicult places of the road, or to ad- 
minster a wholesome discipline to the refractory, which 
he laid va their ribs in good earnest with a stout staff. A 
carabine sluug near the driver's seat iutimated the possi- 
bility of having to deal with wore troublesome subjects. — 
hile Don Manuel, our cosario, was receiving his 
passengers, and making preparations to start, we were 


This | 


Sevillana who followed her: a lady of « very || out of the question. 


associations of romance and chivalry and fallen power ; | crockery, putting a knife and a burn spoon here and there ; 
but there was something so odd and farcical in our situa- | for jt is generally expected that travellers carry their own 
tion in the galera, that sentiment and sadness were quite || knives. Then two or three large earthen dishes, filled 
|| with various stews, in all of which oil was the grand in- 
| At half'a league from Granada we entered the little vil- oom were set upon the table ; and we mustered round 
| lage of Armilia, whose quaint houses and ruinous walls | homely fare, which my companions, Letter accustomed 
bespoke a very ancient dale. Not sv the sparkling eyes || to it, ate with much Zusto, not forgetting, bowever, first 
of the young girls who were walking on the lithe Alame- | to proffer the usual invitation to the rest of the company. 
da, nor the werry taces of the children who were dancing | Meanwhile the dogs aud chickens of the venta gathered 
jin light-hearted groups here and there to a ding-dong song | round unasked, to solicit a share in our repast; and the 
land the lively rattle of the castanet. As for the olde: | fleas, less modest, levied their contributions upow us 
people, they were sitting more quietly at the doors of || without asking permission. The hostess and her daugh- 
| their houses, some smoking cigars, and others playing at || ters stoud by to serve us with water out of a large earthen 
| cards, to which the Spaniards are much addicted. Every || pitcher, and to attend to our other calls; and while their 
Spanish pueblo has us swarm of beggars, without which |] backs were turned, a wary cat took advantage of the 
| it would Fook no more ike a Spanish pueblo than Rome || opportunity to approach the frying-pan and lick up the 
like Rowe without its ruins. Armilla was no exception | eae of an omelet. To complete the comic oddity of 
to the general rule. Half-starved children, black with || the scene, a sleep-walking mule, who had escaped from 
the sun, and with a ecanty covering of tatters to apologize || the adjoining stable, came stumbling towards us; and 
for rather than hide their nakedness, came runuing out | whether prompted by a curious and observing spirit, or a 
from the mud hovels of Armilla, begging alms im the || desire for a crust of bread, kept overlooking our opera- 
name of Mary the most pure, and ail the saints in the || tions, hanging bis big solemu head over our shoulders in 
calendar. a way that was troly ludicrous. The breakfast finished, 
By and by the night came on, and the full-orbed moon. || the men took out their tobacco pouches and made their 
rising over the dusky mouutains which bounded the Vege | paper cigars, which they presently lighted with the assist- 
towards the eal, shed a sober light on the rade road we} ance of a flint and stee! and a picce of spunk, that univer- 
were travelling, and the large stubble fields on either side, || sal pocket furniture of the Spaniard ’ 
from which the ricti harvest had been recently gathered. aving satisfied the cravings of hunger, it was now 
Our passengers having exhausied their stock of snail || time to attend to the calls of favene; for though I had 
talk, began very systematically to meke their arrange- |] slept some hours in the wagon, it was my thing else but 
ments fur sleep. Don Frauciscy drew over his head a” re ing. J returned again to the garret, aud lay down 
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THE NEW-YORKER. 





on a bed which the hostess spread for me on the floor; || he dosired the boy stéadfastly to look. He then burned 
bat the-heat which beat through the roof, and the active | some incensé and several of paper inscribed with 
exertions of the bugs and, fleas, were so complete an anti- || charms; aud, at the same time, called for various object 
dote against slumber, that 1 was again driven below from || to appear in the ink. The boy declared that he saw all 
abospitable quarters: ‘The guests of the venta were || these objects, and, last of all, 1 

presently increased by the arrival of a party of reapers, || son; he deseribed } 

who had come in from the fields to get their dinner. ‘Pheir || said that he knew him; and directly ran down into the gar- 
bare arms and legs were black with the sun; and their || deu, and ap } 
bristling beards, which. seemed to have forgoiten the bar- | brought before the master, immediately confessed that he 


my i 


ber, gave a wild and half savage cast tu their countenances ; 
an effect not at all diminished by their strange dress, 
which consisted of a cyarse shirt, loose trowsers which 
reached only to the knees, pioces uf black sheep-skin, 
with the wool worn inwards, and tied round the thighs, 
and sandals made of hemp, rudely fashioned, and bound 
with strings round the ancle, the foot being only covered 
on the sole and at the heel and toes. Having saluted the 
company with a formal ‘buenos dias, eaballeros !'—for 





the humblest Spanish peasact has his share of politeness— || few weeks after my second arrival in Egypt, my neigh- 


they sat down round a little low table, on coarse wooden 


stools. ‘The ventera then placed before them a large dish | him to me; aud I fixed a day for his visiting me, to give 


of ‘ gaspacho,’ which is im universal use in Andalusia, 
and is eae of water, vinegar, salt, and oil. Each 
received a large piece of bread, which they broke into 
the dish; then they alternately dipped into the gaspacho 
their horn spoons, waiting a little interval between each 
mouthful with great gravity. Such was the frugal aad 
temperate dinner of these poor fellows after a hard mora- 
ing’s work. This same food, and nvihing more, they eat 
three times a day. 
sa 
From the Londen Metropolitan. 
THE AUTHOR. 
BY HW. %. MITCHELL, AUTHOR OF ‘AN ESSAY ON WomAN,’ kc. 

My taper dims, night's stars are waning now ; ° 

‘Through the oped cesement, wreathed with woodbine spray, 
More coo! the breezes fan my throbbing brow ; 

My task shall be performed ere break of day. 
Alas ! I feel what words may feebly sav, 

Ap anxious rapture and a pleasant pain ; 
Critics may scow! on this my rude essay ; 

For nought they reck of torturing heart and brain ; 
And all my pen hath traced shall haply prove in vain, 


Oh! could I think when Time's unresting tide 

Has rolled o’er Earth a thousand wasting years, 
An those who now toil, strive, or flaunt in pride, 

Are gone, with all their wishes, smiles, and tears; 
That I, like the frail] Nautulus, which seers 

Unhurt ’mid s'orms, shall be remembered stil! ; 
*T would all repay for racking doubts and fears, 

For anxious hours, and words of scoff and ull, 
And this too-trusting heart with more than rapture fill. 


Thou world! 1 would not court or proudly shun, 
Where truth is found deapite tLe cynic’s ereed ; 
Where the wild race of glory myriads run, 
Happy for this to oufler, toil, and bleed : 
Thou world! whose praise is sti!l the author's meed, 
Thougn his fond longings pride refuse to own ; 
List the low numbers of my simple reed, 
The last, ere on my turf Death’s flowers be strown, 


And lyreand minatre! sleep, perchanee, unmourned, unknown. | 


,  ———__—_____- 





From E. P. Lane’s Work on “ The Modern Egyptians.” 
EGYPTIAN MAGIC. 

Tue magic mirror, which certain Egyptians, or rather 
Arab magicians, are able to call into existence and opera- 
tion. is either a trick, ora truth, which has surprised niny 
an European traveller, and completely baffled al altempt 
on their part of accounting for it naturally. Mr. Lane. 
whose invaluable book on “ ‘The Modern Exyptiaus” has 
just been published, and who, if he deserves ip charac- 
ter, is fully entitled tothat of a most minute and thorough- 
ly matter-of-fact — gives the following account of 
this wonder upon the authority of his own vyes. We give 
this extraet from his work not for its intrinsic merit alone, 
but that it may serve to draw atientiou to the pages from 
which it has been tal ea, and in which so ample and so mi- 
nute description iz given of all the manners and customs 
of the subjects of Mohammed Ali, accompanied wich co- 
pious and most spiritedly executed wood cuts, so asto rende 
the publication one of established and even classic authe- 
rity. The Society for the Diffasion of Useful Knowledge 
never patronized a book which reflects upon their judge- 
ment more credit. But, to our mag.cian: 

* A few days after my first arrival in this conntry, my 
curiosity was excited on the subject of magic by a circum- 
stance related to me by Mr. alt, oar Consul General.— 
H wing had reason to believe that one of his servunts was 


a thief, from the fact that several articles of proper had taking hold of the boy's right hand, hedrew, in the pain. of 
ugh- 


been «tolen from tis house, he sent for acclebrated 

rebee magician, with the view of intimidating them, aud | 
cansing the one (if any of them were guilty) to confess | 
the crime. The magician came; and suid that he would | 
cause the exaet image of the person who had committed | 
the thefts tv appear toany youth not arrived at the age of | 
puberty; and desired the master of ‘h» buase to call in any | 
boy whom he might choose. As several boys were then | 
employed in a g rden adjyceut to the honse, one of them 
was called for this purpose. Inthe palin of this boy's right | 
hand, the magician drew, with «pen, « cenain diagram, | 





in the centre of which he poured a litde ick. Imo this ink See riy cequices banana Sounqee te hee. 


image of the guilty per- 
his stature, countenance, and dress; 


one of the laborers, who, when 
} was the thief. 

|| “The above relation made me desirous of witnessing a 
| similar performance during my first visit to this country ; 
|} but not being acquainted with the name of the magician 
| here alluded to, or his place of abode, | was unable to ob- 
jj tain any tidings of him. I learned, however, soon after 
) aay return to England, that he had become known to later 
|| travellers in Egypt; was residing in Cairo; and that he 
| was called the sheykh Abd El-Ckadir El-Mughrebee. A 





| bor, "Osman, interpreter of the British Consulate, brought 


| me a proof of the skill for which he is so mach fained.— 
| He came at the time appointed, about two hours before | 
noon ; but seemed «uneasy ; frequently looked up at the | 

| sky through the window ; and remarked that the weather 
was unpropitions: it was dull and cloady; and the wind 

| was boisterous. The experiment was performed with 
| three boys; one after another. With the first, it was part- 
| ly successtal ; but with the others it completely failed.— 
|| The magician said that he could do nothing more that day ; 
) and that be would come in the evening of a sub t 





ready filled the ith their smoke ; und as he did this, 
Ize coaninenced Gu tedindinet muttering of words, which he 
continued doritig the whole ‘process, excepting wheu he 
had to ask the boy a question or tei! him what pe A 
- The piece rete Containing the words 
Ckooran, he placed the fore part of the boy’s tatkee- 
yoh, or skullcap. He then asked him if he saw any thing 
tthe ink ; wad wes answered ‘No: butabout & minute 
after, the boy, trembling, and peor. | much frightened, 
waid, ‘I see a man sweeping the ground.’ 

done a ," said the ongician, * tell me.’ Presently 
the boy said, ie has dove’ The niagician then again 
interrupted his muttering to ask the boy if he knew what 
a beyruck (or flag) was ; and, being answered, * Yer,” de- 
sired him to say, ‘ Bringa flag.’ ‘The boy did so ; and soon 
said, ‘He has brought a flag.’ ‘ What color is it?’ ‘asked 
the magician; the boy replied, ‘Red." He was told to 
call for another flag; which he did ; and soon after he said 
that he xaw another brought; and that it was black. In 
hke manner, he was tl te call for a third, fourth, fifth, 
sixth, and seventh, which he described as being succes- 
sively brought before him; specifying their colors, as 
white, green, black, red, and blue, ‘he magician then 
asked him (as he did also, each time that a new flag wes 
brought,) ‘ How many flugs have you now before you.’— 
‘ Seven,’ answered the boy. While this was going on, the 
magician put the second and third of the small strips of 
paper upon which the forms of invocation were written, 
into the chafing dish ; and fresh frankincense and corian- 
der seed having been repeatedly added, the fumes became 





i day. He kepthis appoint t; and admitted that the time | 
|| was favorable. While waiting for the neighbor, before men- | 
| tioned, to come in and witness the performances, we took | 
pipes and cotlee and the magician chatted with me on dif. | 
| ferent subjects. Leisa fine, wil, and stout man, of a rather | 
|| fair complexion, with dark brown beard; is shabbily dres- | 
|| sed; and generally wears a large green turban: being a | 
| descendant of the Prophet. Io his conversation he is af- | 
|| fable and unaffected. He confessed to me that his won-| 
| ders were etlected by the agency of good spirits; but to | 
|| others, he has said the reverse ; that his magic is satanic. | 
| “im preparing for the ex 
| of ink, which, with some other performances of a similar 
|| nature, are here termed durb el-mendel, the magician first | 
| asked me fora ceed pen and ink, a piece of paper, and a 
|| pair of scissors ; cakauing ent of a narrow strip of pa- 
|| per, Wrote upon it certain forms of invocation, together 
|, with another charm, by which he professes to accomplish | 
| the object of the experiment. He did not attempt to con- 
} ceal these; and on my asking him to give me copies ot 
| them, he readily consented, and immediately wrote them 





|| for me, ex plaiming to me, at the same time, that the object | 


| he had in view was accomplished through the influence of | 
|| the two first words. ‘'Turshoon’ and ‘'Tarysvohoon,’ 
which, he said, were the names of two genii, his ‘familiar | 
spirits.’ | compared copies with the ortgimals, and found | 
| they exactly agreed :— 
* * » * * * * . * 
“Turshoon! Turyscohoon! Come duwn! 
Come down! Be present! Whither are guue the princeand his 
troops? Where are Ei-Abhmar } 
the prince and bis troops? De present ye servants of these | 
Rames! | 
| “ Aud this is the removal. * And we have from thee thy veil ; | 
t and thy sght to-day is piercing,’ Correct, correet.” 
| Having written these, the magician cut off the paper con- | 
taining the forms of invocation from that upon which the 
other charm was written; and cut the former into six 
trips. He then explained to me that the object of thé 
latter charm (which contains part of the 21st verse of the | 
Sourat Ckaf, or 50th chapter of the Chvor-an) was to open 
the boy’s eyes in a supernataral manner; to make his sight 
pierce into what is to us the invisible world. 

“I had prepared, by the magician’s direction, some 
frankincense aud coriande:-seed,” and a chafing-dish with 
sowe live charccal init. These were now brought into 
the room, together with the boy who was to be employed : 
he had been called in, by my desire, from among some 
boys in the street, returning froma manufactory : and was 
|, about eight or nine years of age. In reply to my inquiry 
| Feapecting the description of persous w + could see in the | 
| magic mirror of ink, the magician said that they were a| 
boy not arrived at pubcity, a virgin, a black female rosy 
and apreguant woman. The chafing-dish was placed be- 
fore him aml the boy; and the latter was placed on a seat. 
The magician now desired my servant to put some frank- 
incense and coriander-secd into the cha ng dish; then, 


it, a magic ~quare, ‘I'he figures which it contains are Ata- 
bic numerals. In the centre, he ponred a little ink, and 
disired the boy to look imto it, and to tell him if he could 
see his face clearly refl ected in it; the boy replied that he 
aaw face his clearly. ‘The magician, holding the boy's band 
all the while,t told him to continue looking inteutly into 
the ink, and not to raiae his head. 

“ He then took one of the Jitile stripe of paper inscribed 

with forms of invocation, aud dropped gat ebufin 

i fish. noon the burniog coals aud perfan which bad ab 





jj and he said he saw them 


|| painful to the eyes. W..en the boy had described the seven 


| lags asappenring to him, he was desired to say, * Bring 
the Sooltan’s tent; and pitchit." This he did; and in 
about a minute after, he said, ‘Some men have brought 
the tent; a tango, green tent: they are pitching it; and 
presently he added, * they have set it up.’ ‘ Now,” said 
the magician, ‘order the soldiers to come, and to pitch 
their camp around the tent of the Sooltan.’ ‘The boy did 
ashe wus desired; and immediately said, ‘I see a great 
many soldiers, with their tents: thev have pite the 
tents.’ He was then told to order that the rs should 
be drawn up in ranks ; and having done so, he presently 


iment of the a mirror || said, iat he saw them thus arranged. 


“ The magician had put the fourth of the little strips of 
paper into the chafing dish; and soon after, he did the 
} same with the fifth. He now said, * Tell some of the peo- 
| ple to bring a bull.’ The boy gave the order required, and 
said, ‘I see a bull: it is red: four men are ing it 
it along ; and three are beating it.’ He was told to desire 
them to kill it, and cut it up, and to put the meat in sauce- 
pans, and cook it- Hedid as he was directed ; and de- 
scribed these operations as apparently performed before 
his eyes. ‘Tell the soldiers, said the magician, * to eat it.’ 
The boy did so; and said, ‘ They are onting i They 
have done ; and aro washing their 1 magician 
then told him to call for the Sooltan; and the boy having 
done this, said, ‘I see the Sovltan riding to his tent, on a 
bay ; and he bas on his head a high red cap; he has alight- 
ed at his tent, and sat down within it.’ ‘ Desire them to 
bring coffee to the Sooltan,’ said the magician, ‘ and to 
form the court." These orders were given by the boy ; 
performed. e magician had 
put the last of the «ix little strips of paper into the chafing 


dish. In his matterings I distinguished nothing but the 


| words of the written invocation, reqnenny Sapantam ex- 
cepling ou two or three occasions, when I beard him say, 
If they demand information, inform them; and be ye 
veracious,” 
“ He now addr ased himself to me; and asked me if I 
wished the boy to see any person who was absent or dead. 
I named Lord Nelson; of whow the boy had evidently 
never heard; for it was with mach difficulty that he pro- 
nounced the name, after several trials. The magician de- 
sired the bey to say to the Sooltan—* My master salutes 
thee, and desires thee to bring Lord Nelson: bring him be- 
fore my eyes, that I way eee huns ily.’ The bay the aaid 
so, and almost immediately added, ‘ A messenger is gone, 
aud has retarned, aud brought a man, dressed in a blackt 
suitof European clothes: the wan has lost his left arm.’ He 
then paused lor a moment or two, and leoking more in- 
tently, and more closely, into the ink, said, ‘ No, he has 
not lost bis left arm: but it is placed to his breast.' This 
correction made his description wore striking than it had 
been without it; since Lord Nelson generaily had his emp- 
ty sleeve attached to the brewst of his coat: but it was 
right arm he had lost. Without saying that 1 suspected 
the boy had made a mistake, | asked the magician wi r 
the objects appeared in the ink as if actually before the 
vyen, or as if ina glass, which makes the right appear bef. 
Ile answered, that they appeared as ina muror, This ren- 
dered the boy's description faultlens, ws 
“ The next person | calied for was a native of Egypt, 
who has been jor many years a resident of England, w 
he has ay our dress; and whe bad been long con- 
fined tw hs bed by tiinese before | embarked for this conn- 
ity: A thought bis name, one_not.. uncommon in 











t This rouint- ve of animal 





Kevpt, mihi nuke the bey describe him incorrectly ; 
{| Dark tle te called by the modara , a ved, which pro- 
porly siguifies black, aud is therefore so here. 
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though another boy, on the former visit of the magician, 
had described this same mn as wearing an Earopean 
dress, like that inwhich I saw him. In the preseut case, 
the boy said, ‘ Here is a mau brought on a kind of bier, 
and wrapped up in a sheet,’ This eecilotion would suit, 
supposing the person in question to be stl] conlined to lis 
bed, or if he bedead.§ ‘Ihe boy described his face as cov- 
ered ; and was told ‘o order that it be uncovered. This he 
did, then said, ‘ His face is pale, and he has mustaches, 
but no beard :’ which is correct. 

* Several other persons were successively called for ; 
but the boy's dovcaiphons were imperfect, though not al- | 
together incorrect. He represented each object as appear- | 
ing less distinct than the preceding one, as uf his sight was | 
gradually becoming dun ; he was a minute or more, be-| 
fore he could give any account of the persons he profes-_ 
sed to see, towards the close of the performance ; and the | 
magician said it was ess (0 proceed with him. An- | 
other boy was then brought in, and the magic square, Ke. , 
made in his hand, but he could see nothing. ‘be magi- 
cian said he was too old. 

* Though completely puzzled, I was somewhat disap- | 

ninted with his performances, for they fell short of what 
1@ had accomplished, in many instances, in presence of | 
certain of my friends and countrymen. On oue of these | 
occasious, au Englisiman present ridiculed ihe perform- 
ance, and said that auhing would satisfy him but a correct 
description of the appearance of bis own father, of whom. 
he was sure no one of the company had any knowledge 
The boy, accordingly, having called by name for tbe per- 
son alluded to described a mia ia a Frank dress, of 
course ; with bis hand placed to his head, wearing specta- | 
clus, aud with one foot on the ground, and the other raised | 
behind hin, as if he were stepping down from a seat.— 
The description was exactly trne in every respect; the pe- 
culiar position of the head was occasioned by an almost 
constant headache ; and that of the foot or leg, by a stifi 
knee, cansed by a fall from a horse, in hunting. om as- | 
sured that, on this occasion, the boy accurately described | 
each person and thing that was cailed for. On another oc 
easion, Shakspeare was described with the most minute 
correctness, both as to persen and dress; and T iight add 
several other eases in which the same magician bas exci-| 
ted astonishment in the sober minds of the Englishmen ot 
my acquaintance. A short time since, afler performing in| 
the asunl manner, by means of a boy, he prepared the 
magic mirror m thehand of a young English lady. who, on 
looking into it for a little while, entd that she saw a broom 
sweeping the groand wehoat any body holding it, and 
was se much frightened that she couldlook no longer: 

“LT have stated these facts partly from my own experi- 
ence, and parily as they came to my knowledge on the au- 
thority of respectable —— The reader may be tempt- 
ed to think that in each instance, the boy saw images pro- 
duce « by some reflection in the ink; but this was evident 
ly not the case: or that, be was a confederate, or guider 
by leading questions ‘That there was no coulederacy, | 
satifactorily asces tained, by selecting the boy who petform- 
ed the partabove descrivedin my presence from a number 
of others passing by in the street; aod by his rejecting a 
present which | aflerwards offered him with the view of 
tnduciug him to confess that he did wot really see what he | 
professed to have sven. | tried the verocity of another boy | 
on a subsequeut eccasiou ia (he eame aianner; and the re- 
sult was the same, The experiment often entirely fails ; 

bat when the boy employed is right in one case, he gene- | 
rally ie so in all; when he gives at first an account alto-| 
gether wrong, the magician usually dismisses hin atonce, 
saying that he is too old. ‘Che perfumes, or excited imagi- 
nation, or fear, may be supposed to affect the vision of the 
boy who describes objects as appearing to him tn the tak; 
but, if se, why does he see exactiy what is required, and ob- 
jects of which he can have no previous particular notion ? 
Neither [ nor othera have been able to discover any char 
by which to penetrate the mystery; and if the reader b 
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TIMES GO BY TURNS. ll ing from the gray summits ofa chain of mountains, suc- 
BY SOUTHWELL, 4 PORT OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. | cessively spread over the whole scene. We lingered a 
Tne lopped tree in time may grow again ; | short time in silent contemplation of this sublime specta- 


—— 





Most naked plants renew both fruit and flower ; ‘cle, and then returned tw the court of the bishop’s house, 
a retin wight may find release of pain, which was now illaminated by the fire of the Arabs. 
Times uy ari ied hentai shower ; || Seated upon some fragments of cornices and capitals 

Dn | j i 
Pred Ee to tit, trom better hap t ca || which served us for benches, we quickly despatched the 


|| simple repast of the traveller in the desert, and for some 
ume before retiring to rest, we conversed tegether about 
|| the grand spectacle we had just seen. The fires had died 
|| out, but the fuil moon had just risen and illuminated the 
|| clear canopy of heaven, penetrating through the crevices 
| of a large white stone wail, and the open work of an ara- 
|| besque window, which was on that side of the court next 
the desert. Our conversation gradually ceased, and we 
|| became absorbed in meditati W hat reflections occur- 
|| red to our minds at that time, im that place, so far removed 
|| from the living world!—in that world of the dead. in the 
presence of so many evidences of past and unkyown 
ages; evidences which overturn the petty theories of hu- 
wan history and philosophy! What then was stirring in 
| our minds, or in our hearts, in reference to our system, 
|| our ideas, and perhaps, alas! to our individual recollec- 
|| tions and sent ments; God only knows! Our tongues 
; could not have wid, nor dare they venture to profane the 
solemuity of that hour, or even of our thoughts. We are 
silent. 
: Suddenly, a soft and plaintive strain, a slow modulated 
From De Lamartine’s Pilgrimage to the Holy Land. murmur stule through the urabesque ogiv es of the ruined 
sasite THE RUINS OF BALBEC. wall of the bishop's house. This vague and con.used 
' We pursued our journey, having the desert on our sound swelled higher, until we distinguished it to be a 
left, and the undalatious of the Autilibanus on our right. | chant from the united voices of choristers ; a monotouons, 
We crossed some small plains cultivated by Arabian |melancholy strain, which rose, fell, and died away, and 
shepherds, and the bed of a considerable torrent, which | was alternatively revived and re-echoed. It was the eve- 
meanders among the ruins, and on whose banks were | pin prayer, which the Arab was chanting with his little 
some fine old trees. Now aud then the Acropolis, or the | flock in the skeleton of that which had once been his 
artificial hill on which are heaped the immense monu- | church; viz. a heap of ruins piled ap by tribes of idola- 
menis of the Heliopolis, dispiayed itself w oar view, jers, We were to‘ally unprepared for this music of the 
through the branches, and above the tall tops of the trees soul, whose erery note was in fact, a sentiment, or a sigh 
At length we discovered it entire, and all the caravan, as (rom the human breast. .How hte did we exvect it in 
if by an electric in-tinct, halted. It 1s beyond the power | this solitude, in the bosam of a desert, issuing as it were 
of pen er pencil to describe the impression which this | from mute stones, strewed about by the combined infla- 
spectacle produced on the mind as well as on the sight.— | ence of earthquakes, barbarous ignorance and tme. A 
Under our very feet, in the bed of the torrent, around the | jatiowed emouon inspired us, and we joined with religious 


The sea of Fortune doth not ever flow, 
She draws her favora to the lowest ebb, 
Her tides have equal times to come and ge, 
Her loom doth weave the fine and coarsest web; 
No Joy 80 great, but runneth to an ead; 
No hap so hard, but may in fine amend, 


Not always fall of leaf, nor ever spring, 

No endiess night, nor yet eternal day ; 
The saddest birds a season find to sing, 

The roughest storm acalin may seon allay. 
Thus with succeeding turns God tempereth all, 
That man may nope to rise, yet fear to fall. 


A chance may win that by mischcnce was lost, 
Ttat net that holds no great, takes little fish; 

In eome things all, in all things none are crossed : 
Few all they need, but none have all they wish ; 

Uniming-esd joys here to no man befall : 

Who least, hath some, who most, hath never ell. 


wunks of the trees, were scattered rocks of red and giey 
gramte, veined porphyry, white merble, and white stone 
as bright us Parinn marble; trancated coluums, richly 
wrought capitals, a.chitraves, voiutes, cornices, tablatures, 
and ped stals; while portions of figures, and whol 


| statues, seeumugly animated with life, lay around in con- 


faved masses, like the lava of some voleano which hac 
vomited forth the relics of a mighty empire. Searcely 
path was left forus throagh these fragnents of art, and at 
very step the hoofs of our horses grazed the rich acan 
thas of some cornice, or the polished bosom of some fe- 
male statue. The waters of the river Balbec made their 
way through these masses, and laved with their murmur- 
ing foam the marble fragments which impeded our ad 
vance. 

Beyond these masses, which may be truly called mar- 
ble downs, res the hill of Balbec, an elevation a thou 
sund feet long, and seven hundred broad, entirely the 
work of heman hands, and built of freestone, some block- 
of which measared from fifty to sixty feet long, and from 
tifteen to sixteen feet high, but the average from filteen to 
thirty. This mound of sculptural granite presented its 
eastern side to us, with its decp base and its snperfices of 
immeasurable dimensions. Three blocks of granite alone 
presenta surface of nearly four thousand teet. In the 
expansive hollows of the sabterraneous vaults, the river 
engulphs itseif, and the wind rushing m with the water, 
produces a noise like the distant peals of cathedral bells. 
Above this immense eminence we descried the tops of the 
great temples relieving an lorizon alternately azare, red 
und gold color. Some of these deseried monuments ap- 
peared intact, and as if fresh from the hands of the artist, 


‘ f i ' at . . . 
alike unable to give the solution, L hope that ho will not | while others were merely fragments, ixoluted columns, 


allow the above account to indace in lus miod any degree |lorge portions of iaclining wails and dismantled pedi- 
es 


of scepticwm with respect to ober portions of this work.” 
§ A few months afer this was written, 1 head the pleasure of hear 
ing that the porson here atiuded to was in better health, Whether 
he was evened to his bed at the tine when Lhis exporiment Was po: - | 
formed, Lhave wot been able to ascertain. 


Prervar or a Cutcn. 
A little child, a liaber ef), 
Suuging, dancing to uself, 
A fairy thing with red round cheeks 
That atways finds and vever secks, 
Makes such a vison to the sight 
As fille a father’s eves wivh light. 


Licursixa Rovs.—The following very remarkable fact 
is stated on thia subject. The Chinese books shew as 
that elevated points, even of bamboo, possessed the pro- 
porty of attracting lightning. ‘The statement is contained 
ina book named by M. de Paravey. These remarks on 
the effect of points, even of bamboo, to attract electricity 
from clonds, charged with electrinty, are, we find, of 
very high antiquity, aod perhaps explain why certuin 
temples, such as that of ae, had their rools eur- 
rounded with metal points. 


laments. "The eye is absolutely bewildered in surveying the 
| brilliant avenues of the colonnades of the different tem 
| ples; and the herizen rising above them prevented os 


still majestically supporting their rich avd colossal entab- 
lature, tower over all the rest, and their terminations are 
lost in the azure sky. 2s if the creation were an aerial 
\| altar raised by giants for their sacrifices, 

“The great temples rose before us like statues from 
their pedestals; the last pale rays of the setting sun slowly | 
retired from column to columa, like the glimmerings of | 
|] the lamp which the priest bears into the recesses of the | 
|sanctuary. ‘The shadows of the porticoes, pillars, colon- 
nades and altars, were flitting over the vast forest of 
stone, and insensibly superseding the brilliant white of 
jj the marble and tufaon the Acropolis. Further on in the | 
| plain appeared an ocean of ruins terminated only with | 
lithe horizon, It might be likened to waves of stone break- | 
ing upon some rocky shore, and covering an immense 
plain with their white foam. Above this sea of ruins no | 











frou discerning the point where this world of architecture | 
terminated. The gigantic columns of the grand temple, 


fervor in the sacred hymn, until the last sighs of the pious 
boices died awny, and silence aguin reigned over the 
venerable rains.” 


Dr. Wensten's Binie As various opinions have 
been entertained, even by our learned men, respecting 
the propricty of amending the common version of the 
Seriptures ; and as common FEuglish readers may not 
know the reasons which cell for some alterations, it may 
be usefal to siate a few of the facts which justify an at- 
tempt to correct and purily the language of this version. 

1. In the common version, some expressions which 
were considered to be good English when the translation 
was made, are now universally censidered ungrammatical. 
Thas which for who, referring to persons, is never admitted 
into modera writing—all persons agree that which should 
never be used to represent a person.—‘ Our father which 
art in heaven,” is not now good English; which should be 
who. 

Che word his applied to thizgs is not grammatical :— 
|“ The fruit-tree yielding seed alicr Ais kind,’ is not good ~ 
English. 

The word shall is used where wil! ought to be used, in 
a multitude of passages, probably in more than a thou- 
sand 

Should is sometimes used for would, bat most improper- 
ly, according to established usage. 

” An hungered is not good English. 

2. Many words, in the common version, have, in mo- 
dern use, entirely lost the signification which they have in 
this version; and some of them certainly, if not all, are 








unintelligible to the common Euglish reader. It is doubt- 
ful whether the word leasing, [1's 4. 2,] is generally un- 
lerstood. The word carriage, as used inthe Bible ts not 


understood, 
young persons ; and chapiter is a word now disused. ‘The 
word conversation now signifies mutual discourse; in the 
| Bible, it never has that signification. The word prevent 
'now signifies to step or hinder from taking place ; in the 
\ Bible it has a very different leaning, and it is doubttul 

whether in the sizteen passages in which it occurs, It is in 
telligible to one reader in a hundred. 


The expression fenced city, way mislead 


There are sowe words which are intelligible to most 
readers, but which are used in different senses; and the 
proper signification iv the Bible may be easily mistaken. 
Chus the most common meaning of discoccr, as Now used, 
is, to find or come ‘to the knowledge of what was beloPo 
unknown. Butin most of the passages in which it is used 
in the Bible, this is not the signification—the sense is to 
uncover or reveal 

The word bid may not be wholly unintelligible, as used 
in the Scriptares; yet it is generally used for command 
that young persons way wistake its meaning, when it ts 
used for invite. at 

The werd trade, as used in the Bible, does not express 





object rove, and the shades of might which were descend-' 


the true idea of the original. 
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THE NEW-YORKER. 


ESE 


Once more I went to gaze upon it; and with a throb- 
bing heart I sketched its inatchless features: | had caught 
the smile with which she welcomed him, and when | 
placed it before my stranger guest, | thought that, in the 





Meat is so generally used for flesh, in modern times, that 
it mav de misunderstood : for in Scripture it signifies foed 
in general. Dr. Campbell makes a similar remark. 

Wit, wist, and wot are obsolete, so is deal, a3 used in the 


Bible. , ‘ folly of his young love, he would have worshipped the 
Surely, in the common version, is used in a sense obso- || hand which had given consolation to his exile! 
lete. Months passed by, when I received a request from 


Cunning is now used in a sense different from thet in 

the Bible, in which it signifies shil/ful, in a good sense. 
The phrase God speed is neither grammar nor sense. 
These examples may suffice. 


Lord R—— that I would paint a miniature of his young 
*fiaucée.’ 1 of course compiied,-and at the hour ap- 
pointed for the sitting his Lordship entered the room, a 
: ; lady leaniug on his arm; the same, aye, the same fair 
3. There are some errors in the present version which || creature whom I had already sketched for another ! 
require correction; they are so obvious that no man of || With cold and evident reluctance she allowed him to 
learning pretends to deny the fact. See Gea. 2: 13; Dieut. | lead her to her seat. Beautiful as she still was, a shadow 
1: 1; Matt. 23: 24; 1 Cor. 4: 4. By rendering the He- || seemed to have passed over her; sorrow had been in the 
brew Cush by Ethiopia, the translaters have placed Ethio- || depths of those blue eyes and had stolen away the lustre 
pia in Asia, inseveral ges, when in fact there was no || and the light that were native to them; whilst, for the 
country so called in Asia, and it is very certain that the || zladness of youth which I had seen in them before, there | 
writers of the Scriptures had no knowledge of any such | was a settled expression of despair. I read in that face a | 
word. The elements of the word are not found in the | fearful story! 
Hebrew or other language of Asia. ‘The translatorsmade |) ‘I'he next day I was informed that Lady Louisa G—— 
the mistake by following the Greek copy of the Scriptures, || was too unweil to resume her sitting. | heard at the 
instead of the Hebrew. || same tume that it was ‘her father’s will’ that she should 
These and many other errors and faults in the common || become the bride of Lord R.A short time after | saw 
version, Dr. Webster has corrected; and it is believed, | their union announced in the papers. 
very much tothe satisfaction of those whv have examined | ‘The next spring found me still surrounded by the im- 
his edition of the Bible. | plements of the art I love, when one evening I received 
It may be remarked that in several of the passages above || 4 hurried nowe from Lord R——, requesting my imme- 
referred to, the translators erred by deviating from the old- || diate presence at the house in street. 














ee 





Westers Wonpenrs.—A friend showed us a more than 
iosi ing no less than a sketch of an an- 

which have been discovered a 
year past, in the fertile and flourishing territory, of Wis. 
consin—on the west branch of Rock or Crawfish river — 
Tne brick walls of this metropolis, thus accidentally res- 
cued from the mists and mould of the past, are between 
four and five feet high. At their base, they are nearly 
twelve feet in thickness. At regular intervals of five rods, 
massive buttresses support these ramparts, which circum. 
mured a city of nearly three miles, in an irregularly ob- 
long square. The remains of five large buildings are en- 
closed within this space, and nearly filly others of smaller 
size, may there be found, ‘The walls, as defined in the un- 
pretending sketch to which we allade, are in length on 
the north oue buudred rods; on the east, fifty-five ; on 
the west, forty-five. Thegemaining boundary has not 
been accurately traced. From an inscription on a rude 


ag of the city, it was found, that its name was Atia- 
i n. 


Now who lifted these walls and established the gates of 
this forest city ; and when? Were they reared before suc- 
cessive springs had brought up the wilderness to its full 
stature? These — vn which conjecture alone can 
play the umpire. as the region of Wisconsin, in other 
days, some golden Hispaniola, pregnant with mines like 
those which the immortal Columbus encountered, and 








which led him to believejthat he had verily discovered the 





er versions, made in the reign of Elizabeth, which were |) | weut, and in the most agitated manner did he beg of 
correct. They altered what was correct and made it t™- |) ine to take a likeness of his * beautiful, his dying wile.’ 
correct. This is the factin Gen. 2: 13 and in Matt. 23: 24. || Shocked beyond expression, I ace 


h | 
It may be further remarked that the American Bible So- i drawing-room ; there, extended on a couch, was laid the | 


ciety are seuding Bibles abroad which differ in the transta- || wreck of the young girl | had seen, but one litile year be- 
tion of certain passages. ‘The French copy which they | fore, in all the * pride and prodigality’ of beauty ! 
have published is correct in several passages, inwhich our || 4, glorious eyes were sunk and dim; the exquisite 
ee ney Some vf the versions above | features sharpened by the hand of death; the dark hair 
e ‘ . . ' | 
In these brief remarks, no particular notice will be taken ——— o ith — te nee oneal = } 
of many words and phrases iu the common version which Rens enn wilh ana contiameiendh con ocean 
cecency forbids to be uttered in company ; the utterance || | ep teem prcaptn ~ sual conk bad cememic cummed 
of which disturb family devotion: the insertion of which | jhe @ erected, heave Os in @ cand The y te chock of 
in any other book would preclude it from families and li ||; 14) RB gushed dee : pay AA oe pellet wate 
braries ; and the use of which in the Bible is inconsistent | eA ann in® py, By , 
. “4 7 | ” 
CSS ee gh | ee oe al || “My love,” interrupted Lord R., “ you are not well 
* || enough to see strangers.” 








RECOLLECTIONS OF A PORTRAIT PAINTER. 

To portray upon ivory the features which will proba- || ©°” 
bly grow blank in the dust long before even his fragile The 
tints have faded ;—to give to those who are parung with 
the one nearest and dearest to their hearts, some shadow 
of their visible presence ;—tais is the task of the Painter! 

Many have been the glad, and many the surrowful oc- 

i whic cil has been summoned; one - 
pereemehe o Sennett cara to lay before the | thin cold hand to his lips—bers murmured some one 
reader, in colors, not bright, perhaps, but true. H word, that might be his uame, but it was scarcely audibie. 

Years have passed since, oue morning in the early sea-|| The hand grew colder in his fevered pressure. Yes, even | 
son, I was aroused from my labors in my studio by the 1 nefore Lord R. could interpose, or protier assistance— | 
arrival of a visitor. He was young, and there was in hix || she, with one long intense louk upon features familiar to | 
air that which indicated the union of high birth and men | er from childliood, and imaged probably in her warringe- | 
tal superiority ; his manner was elegant, yet it was not pom had fallen back—the loveliest ruin eye ever be- | 
without a touch of embarrassment. — 








ed the dying creature. 
y oe flew open, and the visiter entered. 


dent y anxious) to receive him. 





semed wholly unconscious. He wildly pressed a pale 


* Strangers! we were brought up together,” whisper- | 


|| kind have been for thousands of years +x 


I knew | 
him at the first glance. He walked hurriedly to the sofa | 
ou which the lady sat, incapable of rising (though evi- || 


He appeared to see but | in fi hody, i i 
ute object in the apartment—of Lord R's presence he || Seeeeten ax Gait idioms af aiiaes aoe — 





“| have called,” said he, “in the hope—in the beliet 
that it is possible fur an artist to take a likeness from— || — 
from memory—should there be a dislike to sitting’ |, 

* I have been able to do so,” replied I, a little surprised | Frederick V. King of Denmark, anxious to secure the 
at his marked coufusion. || crown to her sun, plotted the murder of the crown Prince 

“If you would do it for me, I should be more grateful || Christian, to whom she was step-mother. ‘The young | 
than you can imagine—but the circumstances are pecu- || prince was indisposed, and Juliana, under the pretext of | 
liar, and | am fearful you may refuse; bat,” added he, || fondness, was frequent in her visits to him. One day she | 
and his eyes filling with tears proclaimed his emotion, | found the prince’s favorite nurse preparing some gruel 
“my happiness—my only chance of happiness is im your for her young charge, over a silver lamp. ‘There being 
hands! I am about to leave Englaud for years, and | no other person in the room, she sent the nurse out to | 
would wish to continue unknown tv you... .. - but!) fetch something, and took that opportanity of patting a 
there is a lady—one in whom my very existence is bound || quantity of mineral poison into the gruel. The nurse, 
up j—we have been brought up together, but—we must || who was a Norwegian, had long suspected the Queen's 
be separated. You shall see her, and if you will give me || intentions; she, therefore. wa'ched her closely, and per: | 
a sketch, hqwever slight”—— | ceived the Queen put something in the gruel, and stir it 

For a moment he covered his face with hishands. 1) up. She immediately called a domestic, of the name of 
promised a rendy compliance with his wishes, if he would || Wolff, and told him to go to Count Molckie, and give him | 
instruct me how to proceed. {t was arranged that f was) , ring that she handed to him, and request his excellency ] 
to go with him that might to the opera—that | should see to hasten to the apartments of the crown 
the arbitress of his fate—the keeper of his heart's wea- || ‘hen re-entered the room, and the Queen told her to take | 
sure. ‘ One glance at her features,” he said, will be my | the gruel to the prince, as it was sufficiently boiled, and | 
best excuse” It would have been impossible for me tw | would, no doubt, do him good. Every lim 
hesitate jong, for his p te entreaties would bavi | Jorror as the nurse took up the sauce-pan. 
prevailed upon a far lexs sensitive mature than mine. you go with it tothe priuce?” said Juliana. * Pardon ime, | 

To the opera | went with him that night; aud in all || sracious Queen,’ said the honest nurse, ‘ but it is my daty | 
the dazzling circle around there was not one whose beau: |\ty disobey you’ “How dare you disobey my com- | 
ty could for a moment compare with that of the youn, || nands 1?’ said the Queen. ‘The nurse did not reply, but 
and exquisite face which | was to remember! Wiw that | is the tears streamed down her cheek, she looked mguifi- 
had ever seen could forget i! cantly at the gruel. The Queen, torn by rage and fear, 

My compamou entered her box, and the change that | «« seeing her wicked plot frnsirated, determined to acense 
came over her bright cheek told its own tale, winist tie | the nurse of an attempt to poison the young prince, and 
en — anal yer age ~- —s ~ae A ye | was actually Lave enongh to charge ber with it, in’ pre- 

July appe Po 3 ‘er sule, gree ate |) to § 
appeuechs chacnd aie : Laat nts oad cence of Count Molckte. The trath. however, was dis- 
ever hope to win even the dim inperfect!; -picwured re 
semblance of that glorivus face. 























jeovered: the King, from that time, never lived with the 


|| Queen: and the iaithful narse was rewarded, and con- 
‘ tinued in her office. 


When I left that stately and splendid mansion it had no | 
|| poor Jack, stumped in his starboard a ; 
Farrurur. Nunse.—Juliana Maria, the second wife of eee ane CARS ae eS eet 





Ophir of yore, and the ruins of refinivg furnaces of He- 


| braic construction? Whocan tell? What sort of acity 
|| was this Aztalan ? 
pamed him to the || ‘ieee 


Philadelphia Gazette. 


Important Discoveny.—A gentleman of this city bas 
made one of the greatest discoveries which has been made 





|| since the days of Fianklin—hbe has discovered the Laws 


which guvern the weather! ‘This great secret which man- 
to 

netrate, has been found out by James P. Espy, Esq. 
Pike most other operations of nature, he has ascertained 
that the weather is regulated by fixed unalterable lawe— 
simple, easily understood. He can inform a captain of a 
| vessel how to tell whether there is a storm raging any 
where within five hundred miles of him, and how he must 
steer to get just as far into the storm as he pleases, and of 


| course have just as much or as litle wind as he pleases. 
| 


He can inform how always to obtain a supply of pure 
fresh water at sea—how to ascertain the exact height of 
the base of a cloud and whether it will be accompanied 
with violent wind, and how he must steer if he would 
avoid it, &c. As the same laws govern storms on land as 
well as storms at sea, it must be interesting not only to 
mariners and merchants, but also to farmers, mechanics, 





proportion as their business or pleasure depe 
the ren of the weather. 


upon 





Tue Beocoar axp tHe Satton.——A well known lame 
bogger, who had lost one arm, and who was usually dres- 
in the garb of a sailor, not long since a tar 
who had just left a public house, and who at the time had 
some change in his hand, which he appeared to be count- 
ing. While he was thus employed, the beggar set at him, 
and throwing his hat before him, exclaimed, “ Bless your 
noble heart, my worthy messmate, spare a few coppers for 
arm, his knee braces 


ticket.” ‘The sailor without appearing to heed the appli- 
cation, threw a shilling into his hat, and was walking away, 
when the lame fellow flushed with success, limped _after 
him, brawling out, “Bless you my noble master, have you 
no more stnall change for poor Jack—my bread room's 
quite empty indeed, master.” “ Avast her, avast,” 
said the sailor, as the beggar waspressing upon him “ don’t 
veer out so much jaw-rope, but sheer off while you're well. 
If Thad given you the ship and cargo, you 'd still have 
begged for the long-boat.” 
Orntnoocraruicar Anatrsis or “ Devit.”—A metho 
dist preacher, at South Shields, last Sunday, after remark- 
ing on the appropriateness of the above cognomen tw the 
person designated by it, added—* ‘The whole name is bad ; 
if we take away the first letter, it is evil; take away an- 
other letter, it ix vile; take away the next letter, it is wl ; 


tince. She | and the last letter itself has the sound of hell. 


Ax Ovp One. ——A gentleman was carving a fowl re- 


j ish || CesUy on board a steamboat passing down the Ohio river. 
“Wh yes | The joints were well put cages, and the flesh was not 


tender. He worked assiduvusly for some time, when rest- 
ing from hia labors he exclaimed—“* This must be the 
cockrell that crewed at Peter.” 


A Comrontasie Grave —A curious anecdote is told in 
the “ Richardsonion,” of a gentleman of Huntingdon- 
shire named Fellows, whose great anxiety appenrsto have 
been - obtiin that quiet beeen er during hie Sife 
time, he apparentlysonght vain. “ He lies buried.” 
says Richi: deon “in one of ou abbey church yards, un- 
der a single tomb altar wise, which (all covered with ees, 
shrubs, aud weeds, and notto be got at but bya little 
bind path, not seen but with a ) hus no name or cir- 
cumstance engraved, but only the wurd * sxuo.”’ 
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r syth would himself have published the 
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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 25, 1837. 


Rupture with Mexico.—We advise our readers to give 
themselves no uneasiness regarding @ prospective war with 
Mexico. True, there is some lage talk just now at Wash- 
ington; but we suspect this was all cleverly arranged be- 
tween our Government and Santa Ana, while the parties 
were cheek by jowl at the Metropolis a month since. We 
consider all the menacing language now used as only intend- 
ed to assist the late prisoner of Texas in retrieving his for- 
tunes, and in fulfilling with a better grace the hard condi- 
tions on which he acquired his freedom. If it shall prove 
that the redress of our National grievances was included in 
those conditions, we presume no one in this quarter will be 
disposed to find fault with it. That Mexican soldiers, Mexi- 
can mobs, and even Mexican authorities, have committed 
vutrages on the persons and property of our citizens is most 
undeniable ; while the prospect of obtaining redress by 
means of honeyed words and choice phrases is a distant and 
dubious one. If, therefore, our Government has quietly ar- 
ranged the matter with the Saint Presidout aforesaid, and 
ensared the indemnification of all past wrongs in considera- 
tion of its friendly offices in general, and the loan of a Na- 
uonal vessel of war in particular, we shall esteem it an ex- 
cellent stroke of policy—far better than to expose our Pacific 
whalers, our West India commerce, and our New-Orieans 
cotton export to the rapacity of privateers from all nations by 
a declaration of war. 

With this view of the matter, the Message of Gen. Jack- 
son in our last and the Keport of Mr. Buchanan in another 
column of this paper seem admirably adapted to the exigency 
as well aa to cach other. The former talks of war and re 
prisals ; the latter asserts the justice of hostile demonstra. 
tions, but suggests tho policy and magnauimity of awaiting 
the issue of avother amicable effort. Congress will doubt- 
less approve both; and Sapta Ana, if successful aud not 
false to his engagements, will do away with the necessity of 
an sppeal to arms hefure the next meeting of Congress. 

But, while we approve generally of the Report of Mr. Bu- 
chanap, we do pot :egard its closing paragraphs as quite fair 
in their representations of the conduct of the late Mexican 
Minister. M. Gorostiza is doubtless a very middling speci- 
men of a Diplomatist, and, like our Secretary of State, not 
remaskable for a perfect command of his temper. But ali 
this does not divest him of his mght to be fairly represented. 
Is it true, then, that he terminated his mission simply be- 
cause our troops were authorized to pass the Mexican bound- 
ary! On the contrary, is it n% notorious that the instruc- 
tions to Gen. Gaines to advance in certain contingencies to 
Nacogdoches were expressly based un a claim of rightful 
sovereiguty over the large territory lying between the nvers 
Sabine and Neches, and of course westward of the former! 

Did vot Mr. Forsyth officially direct the General not to pass 
the Neches, but to encamp ‘near old Fort Nacogdoches, 
which is within the claimed limits of the United States !'— 
Here was the root of the difficulty. It is quite possible that 
vur Government would regard with an approach to compl 
cency an incursion of British troops into Wisconsin or our 
unorganized Western Territory, if it were deemed immi- 
nently necessary to the protection of thei? own posts and eet- 
tlements from savage hostilities. But let those troops be 
pushed across the well defined boundary and posted on our 
territory as within the claimed limits of British America, and 
the country would resound with indignation at the outrage 
Our Minister at London would need little prompting to ad- 
dress the Foreign Secretary—‘“ Sir, abandon your absurd 
pretensions and withdraw your troo, 8 instautly, or my mis- 
sion is ended.” Surely nothing less than this would truly 
reprevent the spirit of our people. And yet this essential 
elemout of the aggression complained of is entirely kept out 
of sight by Mr. Buchanan, in commenting on the conduct o! 
M. Gorustiaa, Injodicious as the course of that functionary 
may have been, his reasons should not thus be garbled. 

As to the publication of his corrospoudence with Mr. For- 
syth, if be published it unfairly his course is liable w the se- 
Verest censure. ‘Che Committee are not specitic on this point 
But we are not so clear that its correct and full publication 











ry indiscreet and irritating revelations were thus msde dur- 
ing our controversy with Franee. We are not sure that any 
other limitations are imperative but that the parties to a di- 
plomatic discussion shall say nothing that they will be asha- 
med of and then publish nothing but the truth. 


—_—_— 

The Public Mails.—We \ast week received assurance of 
the breaking up of the ice in the great rivers of the West, in 
a manner at once gratifying and conclusive. The St. louis 
Republican of the 3d inst. came to hand on the 18th, being 
the first number that had reached us, if we are not grossly 
mistaken, in the course of three months, or since the close 
of steamboat navigation. Three or four New-Orleans pa- 
pers aiso came to hand the same day—the first we had seen 
in some time, although we have every reason to believe that 
three daily journals are regularly mailed for ws at that city. 
The Galena papers, after laboring with undaunted spirit for 
a year and a half, have finally given it up altogether. Nota 
number hay been received by us for the last four months.— 
Cincinnati, Columbus, Indianapolis, and even Milwaukee, 
use us much better; but out of five or six Illinois pa- 
pers that endeavor to exchange with us, we rarely see one 
except those from the two extremes, Chicago and Alton.— 
From Alabama, the Mobile Daily Chronicle comes to hand 
once or twice a week ; the four or five other journals that 
try to reach us, succeed rarely if ever—we mean since No- 
vember. From Mississippi, we receive the two Natchez pa- 
pers not regularly bet quite frequently, and a new Vicks- 
burg print has struggled through twice or three times. From 
Jackson, the State capital, we can get nothing ; though the 
Legislature has been in session there since the firet of Janu- 
ary, and have been engaged in the consideration of measures 
of high importance. The same is the fact with regard to 
Tuscaloosa, the capital of Alabama. Not a number of the 
State paper has reached us since that conteiwing the result 
of the Presidential Election in the State. All this time, (and 
we record the fact as a really wonderful o-~c,) our Natchito- 
ches and other inland Louisiana exchanges have reached us 
on an average about once a wonth. 

Now the grievances above enumerated are not in them- 
selves intolerable : we can, and it is strongly suspected that 
we do, manage to put together a very tolerable journal, not- 
withstanding the derangement and obstruction of the estab- 
lished channels for the communication of public intelligence. 
But when it is considered that the same influences or casu- 
alties which prevent the reception of our exchanges must 
also operate against the safe and regular delivery of our own 


our ground of complaint is a serious one. Rarely has a day 
passed within the last tiree months in which our patience has 
not been taxed with epistles instructing us (thongh not often 


they de not want it, unicss they can receive it every week” — 
“ Your paper has not been received at this office for a month 
past. Why is it!” (Sore enough—why ! but what use in 
asking us the question !)—* Your subscribers in this town 
refuse to pay for their papers, because they have not received 
more than half the numbers’’—* Please discontinue ali your 
papers heretofore sent to this office ; they have not been re- 
evived more than once a month"—And most vexatious of 
all: “ Please send your papers wore regularly.” We have 
so often reiterated that all our folio edition is ;ositively mail- 
ed before 12 o'clock of the day of publication, that we must 
consider the requestgto mail punctually scarcely less than 2 
causeless insult. 
in placing the names of new subscribers on our mail books ; 


their date or the previous evening. With our Quarto, a de- 
lay of a few hours hae in three or four instances unavoidably 


which it is prinied ; but this has never prevented the mail 


EE — ————————_—_—_————— 
The truth is, that Mr. Kendall's administration of the Post 
Office Department has not realized the high expectations we 
were led to entertain from our knowledge of his activity, 
energy, and reputed business talent. We begin to have a 
clearer apprehension than formerly of the beauties of the fa- 
ble of the Frogs, with their Kings Log and Stork. Mr.Bar- 
ry’s good nature was grossly abused doring his term uf ser- 
vice ; but we fear that of the public is undergoing « similar 
experiment under the management of his abler successor.— 
The Postmaster General exults over debts paid and a grow- 


||ing surplcs in his treasury. ‘These may be well, but they 


are not the great objects which should engross his solicitude. 

With all the outery against Mr. Barry’s short-comings, there 

never was atime when he had the newspaper mails in so 

bad a state as they are at present. We do not remark the 

same derangement in the transmission of letters; but we 

fear the establishment of the Express Mail is directly calcu- 

lated to produce it. Here is a branch of the public service, 

costing thousands every week, and exerting a most impor- 

tant influence over the whole business of the country, crea- 

ted by the single will of a subordinate Executive officer of 
the Government. The law of the laud says that no single 
letter shall be charged more than twenty-five cents postage ; 
but the Postmaster General on his own suggestion exacts 
seventy-five cents, aud so with all other rates. ‘The law pal- 
pably contemplates that every citizen and each section of 
the country shall enjoy eqval facilities from the public mails ; 
but the mere will of a functionary reverses all this. We be- 
lieve the new system is directly caiculated to give the cotton 
speculators of this city, Mobile, and New-Orleans, an unfair 
advantage over the planters, merchants, and shippers off the 
Express route—esy of Natchez, Vicksburg, &c. But this 
may be doubted ; the facts are not fully within our know- 
ledge, and we prefer to speak of what we know. It is no 
answer to the charge of illegal exaction to say that any one 
may still use the ordinary slow mail and escape it— the fact 
is Gtherwise. A. does business in this city in concert or co- 
partnership with B. in Mobile, requiring the interchange of 
letters and drafts almost daily. Formerly their letters in 
|| the regular mail were received as soon as other men's—no 
matter whether in ten days or thirty ; but now, unless they 
tax themselves with triple postage, their bargains are antici- 
pated and their profits mouopolized by those who ase the 
speculators’ mail. Is this right! 








It has been well suggested that this Express Mail cannot 





paper to its distant patrons, it must be acknowledged that | 


#0 courteously) to * Stop A.B. and C.D.'s papers ; they say | 


In a few instances a delay has occurred 


but, once there, they are positively mailed on the morning of 


vccurred, from the breaking down of the power press on 


ing of the whole edition before Monday evening, while in al 
ether instances it has been mailed on Saturday evening.— | 
How then can the almost universal irregularity and count- | 
less failures be explained or excuse: 1 and how can indivi- 
duals even moderately blessed with cc mmon sense volunteer 


be deemed a safe one. Puny boys oa horseback eutrusted 
with the most valuable correspondence of the country, cover- 
ing heavy remittarices, will soon be known, to say nothing of 
casualties, as excellent game for the highwayman. It an- 
swers GO purpose to urge that ro money is allowed in this 
mail : it is sent, nevertheless, whenever any body chooses. 
We had the satisfaction of paying $1 50 on a twenty dollar 
note from New-Orleans this week ; and, badly as we need 
money, we thought one dollar too high an interest for six 
Gays’ use of that sum. 

As to the pecuniary question, it is asserted semi-officially 
| thst the Express Mail defrays its own expenses. We hope 
|| this is in a sense true ; but let it be remembered that every 
|| letter it conveys subtracts something from the revenue of the 
|| cegular mail without reducing its expense a fraction. Grant 
that it sustains itself, then, and it is still true that a large 
sum is annually subtracted from the treasury of the Depart- 
ment which ought to be applied to the expediting of the mails 
throughout the country, to ensuring a greater approach to 
regularity and safety in their transmission, and to diffusing 
more widely and efficiently their benefits. We are inclined 
to believe that the mouey now expended in r g an en- 
tirely independent Express Mail between this city and New- 
Orleaus would suffice so far to expedite the regular mail as 
to satisty all the urgent wants of men of business and at the 
<aine tine be palpably beneficial to the whole community. 














We have a suggestion to make to Mr. Kendall, which we 
would fain hope his avowed hosulity to the widely cucula- 
Ling newspapers will not prever.t him from considering. We 
do vot doubt that he has already done all that can be done, 
consistently with his peculiar policy to eradicate existing 
evile—but certainly with hitle success. We propose now 
that so soon as Congress shall have ceased its vexatious in- 








would have furnished just ground of complaint. Mr. For- 


rangement of the public mails | 


to lecture us on punctuality, aud ask us to remedy the de- 


quiries and investigations aud adyourned—the Inauguration 
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festivities shall have been concluded, and Mr.K. firmly fired 
in his station for anothet Presidential term—he shall set his 
house in order for a short absence and book himself incog. 
in the mail stage for New-Orleans. If he de not witness such 
‘ fantastic tricks’ as even he, with all his admitted shrewd- 
ness, does not even dream of, then we will acknowledge that 
our packages have a mysterious way of devouring themselves 
cr evaporating. He must not content himself with seeing 
bags of newspapers tumbled out into bar-rooms and stables 
to make room for passegers, but he must drop in occasional- 
ly and see the mails assorted and distributed. We fancy he 
will soon satisfy himself that a further crusade against the 
large newspapers, either by Express Mail, double postage, or 
denunciatery Report, is unnecessary. His system is work- 
ing their destruction without any more directly hostile de- 


monstration. 








The New Cabinet.—The latest ramor from Washington 
asserts that the new Cabinet will be simply the old one 
retained, with the addition of Hon. Joel R. Poinsett as 


Secretary at War, vite fon. Benj. F. Butler, Acting, | a certain numerical proportion between the Senate and 
who continues to fill the station of Attorney General. Mr. | House of Representatives, which is violated by the ad- | 
Butler was the early and is the intimate and devoted per- |j mission of these Members. The admission was carried | 


sonal friend of Mr. Van Buren, and we have always be- | 
lieved he would remain in the Cabinet if any New- Yorker 

were placed there. We learn that he is highly popular at 

Washington as well as Albany, by reason of his many | 
private and social virtues. The spectacle of a Cabinet | 
Minister regularly instructing a class in a Sunday Schoo! | 
has rarely before been presented under any Government. | 
It is a litte remarkable, considering the popular notions | 


of Law and Divinity, that the first Law office in the || Va as burnt to the ground a short time since. 


comutry has been repeatedly filled by men of decided | 
piet; —Mr. Wirt, Mr. Taney, and Mr. Butler within the | 
laxi few years. 

if this prospectus of the Cabinet be not falsified, nei 


ther Mr. Rives nor Mr. Benton will be included. This. 


we presnine, would be the more judicious arrangement 
under al the circumstances. 





Supreme Court.—A most important case was recently 
decided in this Court at Washington, between two Bridge 
Companies, who have constructed bridges between Bos- 
ton and Charleston, Mass. The Warren Bridge claims 
au exclusive legislative grant for a certain distance. 
other bridge was erected under a new grant, in eontra- 
vention of the former. The case involved the right of & | 
Legislature to make this grant. This right has been! 
aflirmed by a majority of the Court—Chief Justice Ta- | 
ney, Justices Baldwin, Barbour and Wayne—4. Jasti-' 





| the inflaunmabulity of all about hun. 


The | 


THE NEW-YORKER. 





Connecticut.—The friends of the National and State 
Administrations in Connecticut held a Convention at New- 
Haven on the 15th—Thomas Clarke of Mansfield, President. 
The present incumbents of the elective State Offices were 
nominated for re-election, with the addition of Wm. Field, 
Esq. for Comptroller. The ticket stands— 

For Governor—Henry W. Epwarps. 

It. Gov.—Esenezer Sropoarp. 

Treasurer—Jeremtan Brown. 
Secretary—Rovat R. Hinman. 
Comptroller—Wituiam Fievp. 


Mississirri—The Legislature of this State has chartered 
a Mammoth Bank, with a capital of Fifteen Millions Five 
|| Hundred Thousand Dollars. ‘The main Bauk is located, 
jwe believe, at Natchez, with branches all over the State. 
The Legislature has finally got into confusion. The | 
|| ties, created since the Apportionment, and their right to 
|| sit was extremely questionable. ‘The Constitution requires | 





by a vote of 31 to 29. This admission was not relished, | 
but finally acquiesced in by the Senate. But, since the 
passage of a bill authorizing the construction of a Rail- | 


House had admitted Representatives from ten new coun- | 


thereon, which is characterized by the Whig letter-writers as 
an attempt to get back into the ranks of the dominant party, 
after running against it-last fall and being beaten. If he has 
really made such an attempt, he will doubtless be deieated in 
it—at least by his party at home. The breach there is wide 
and deadly. —~— 

DIFFICUTIES WITH MEXICO. 

In Senate, on Saturday last, Mr. Buchanan, from the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, presented the following 
Report :— 

The committee on Foreign Relations, to whom was re- 
ferred the message of the President of the United States of 
the 8th instant, with the — ing documents on the 
subject of the present state tions with Mexico re. 

ri 
PiThat they have given to this subject that serious and de- 
liberate consideration which its importance demands, and 
which any circumstances calculated to interrupt our friend- 
ly relations with the Mexican Republic would necessarily 
ensure. From the doc ts submitted to the committee, 
it appears that, ever since the revolution of 1822, which 
separated Mexico from Spain, and even for some years 
before, the United States have had repeated canses of just 
complaint against the Mexican authorities. From time to 
time, as these insalts and injuries have occurred, demands 
for satisfaction and redress have been made by our succes- 
sive public min:sters at the city of Mexico, but almost all 
these demands bave hitherto proved unavailing. 

It might have been expected that, after the date of the 











Road to New Orleans, which injuriously affects eertain || 
local interests, many Members of each House have pro- 
tested, and, we believe, seceded. The end is not yet. 


Mr. Wise's dwelling-house near Accomac Court-House, 
His wife 
had beer absent, and found it in flames on her return. Mr. 


| Congress.—The House were engaged through the better 
part of last week and a portion of this on the Whitney and 
Peyton affair. We shall not waste paper in the details. It 
|) was finally resolved that Whitney had committed no con- 
}tempt deserving the punishment of the House: Yeas [04, 

Nays 70, So Reuben swings clear, and is justified in refu- 

sing to appear again before the Investigating Committee.— | 
| 


enemies. 


" 





We were always sure he would get the weathergage of his | 
i 


tween the two Republics on the fifth day of April, one 
thousand eight hundred and thirty-one, these causes of 
complaint would have ceased to exist. That treaty so clear. 
ly defines the rights aud the duties of the respective par- 
tes, that it seems almost impossible to misunderstand or 
to mistake them. The commutwe, notwithstanding, regret 
to be compelled to state that all the causes of complaint 


| against Mexico, which have been specially noticed in the 
W.’s political opponents are prone to squibbing him as to | correspondence referred to them, have occurred since ihe 


| conclusion of thie treaty. 


I We forbear from entering into any minute detail of our 


| grievances. The enumeration of each individual case, 
| with its attendant circumstances, even if the committee 
| Were in possession of sutlicient materials to make such a 


| compilation, is rendered unnecessary from the view which 


i they have taken of the subject. ‘These cases are all refer- 


| red to in the document number 8], entitled “ claime on 
Mexico,” in the letter of instructions from Mr Forsyth to 


|| Mr. Elis, of the 20th of July, 1536, and in the subsequent 


correspondence between Mr. Ellis and Mr. Monasiene, 
| the acting Mexican Minister of Foreign Affurs. 

If the Government of the United States were disposed 
| to exact strict and prompt redress from Mexico, your com- 


treaty of amity, commerce, and navigation, concluded be- . 





ces Story, Thompson and M’Lean—3, dissented. We | 
shall endeavor to give a faller exposition of the case, and ‘|| 
of the points decided, at an early opportunity. ‘The two | 
Senators of Massacliusetts were engaged as opposing 
counsel—Mr. Webster on the unsaccessfal side. 


Washington's Birthday was celebrated with great spirit 
at the Metropolis. The President held his last Levee, 
preparatory to lris evacuation of the White House. The 
doors were thrown open at 1 o'clock, and the mouster 
Cheese (weighing 1490 Ibs.) presented to him last fall by 
Col. Meacham of this State, was broached in honor ot 
the oceasion, and utterly demolished in two hours. Not 
a fragment was left of its giant proportions. Every body 
in the ten miles sqnare participated, except a few who 
are personally on bad terms with the President—as Clay, 
Calhoun, Adams, Wise, &c.—Mr. Webster came in for # 
slice, as well as Messrs. Van Buren, Benton, Rives, etc. 
It was a free-and-easy eollation, and purely democratic. 
‘Thus endeth the last‘ monster’ destroyed under the aus- 
pices of Oid Hickory. 





Ruove-Istaxp.—The Administration and Anti-Masonic 
party or parties in this S:ate have nominated their ticket for 
State Officers: For Governor, Hon. John Brown Francis, 
(incumbent,) of Warwick ; For Lieutenant, Benj. B. Thurs- 
ton, Esq. of Hupkinton ; For Senators, the last year’s board, 
with the exceptions, we believe, of John R. Wheaton, Rus- 
sell Clarke, and Daniel Angell. They will probably be op- 
posed by a ticket favorable to a new State Constitution ad 
the extension of the Elective Franchise. 





The Senate have teen very leisurely employed for the past | mittee might. with justice, recommend an imunediate resort 
week. The members appear to have discovered that there | towar or reprisals. On this subject, however, they give 
is no use in passing bills which will never be reached in the | their hearty assent to the following eentiments contained 
House. Mexico, Texas, the Tariff, the Military Inquiry in the message of the President. He says, “* the length 

" ain ’ | of time since some of the nyuries have been comautid, 
Generals Scott, Gaines and Jesup, &c. have been talked of. | ihe repeated unavaiing appheations for redress, the wau- 
The Abolition frenzy has been quieted in both Houses. 


! ton character of some of the outrages upon the property 
Latest —We had expected to find something worthy of and persons of our citizens, aud upon the officers and flag 


‘ = , \' of the United States, independent of recent insulta to this 
record this (Fnday) morning in the doings of Wednesday, i iainamemes aud People ~ the late extraordinary Mexi- 


which is usually the best bnsiness day of the weck in both 
Houses. We are disappointed, however. The Senate ad- 
journed at half past one—-and on motion of Mr. Benton too! 


sist in the great National Festival of eating the President's 
cheese! During the hour and a half that the body was in 
session, several ,ubjects were talked about, especially the re- 
moval of the Indians. Mr. Linn said they must be removed 
or starve. Mr. Sevier suggested that we had no land to 
which we could nghtfully remove them. That will avail no- 
thing. 

In the House, Mr. Galbraith, from the Select Committce 
raised on his motion, reported a bill providing for the punish- 


[This bill makes the act of re-issuing the old notes a misdo- 
meanor, punishable by a fine of $1,000, one-half of which ir 
to go to the informer.] This proposition is palpably tyranni- 
cal and anconstitutional. The present Bank of tho United 
States is not amenable to Congress for its acts, but to the 
State Legislature. Congress may as well attempt to punish 
its officers for issuing bills at all as for issuing its old bills. 

The subject of Dry Docks in the vicinity of New-York 
has been postponed to the next Session ; meantime, the Se- 
cretary of the Treasury is to report upon it. 

There was no quorum present through the greater portion 
of the day. The Naval Service Bill was the order. Mr. 
Sutherland, of Philadelphia Coonty, made a long speech 





uswally a great stickler for the despatch of business—to as- | 


inent of re-issuing notes of the late Bank of the U. States — | 


y can wninister, woukl! justify, in the eyes of all nations, 1n- 
mediate war. ‘Thatremedy, however, should not be used 
| by just and generous nations, coufiding in their strength, 
\\ for injuries committed, if it can be honernbly avoided ; 
and it has occurred to me that, considering the present 
| embarrassed condition of that country, we should act with 
| both wisdom and moderation, by giving to Mexico one 
| more opportunity to atone for the past, before we take re- 
| dress into our own hands.” 
| In affording this opportunity to the Mexican Govern- 
|) ment, the committee would stiggest the propriet of pur- 
| suing the foru required by the 13th article of the treaty 
| with Mexico, in all eases to whieh i 4 may be applicabie. 
i ‘This article provides that “ if (what, indeed, cannot be ex- 
i pected) any of the articles contained in the present treaty 
| shall be violated or infracted in any manner whatever, it is 
stip alated that neither of the contracting patties will order 
| or authorise any acts of reprisal, vor declare war aginst 
| the other, on complaint of injuries br damages, woul the 
) party conside: ing tself offended shall first have p exente d 
to the other a statement of such injuries or danmger, ver! 
fied by competent proofs, and justice and xatiefaction, and 
|) the same shall have been cuher refused or unt hly 
delayed.” : 

After auch a demand, shonld prompt justice be refused 
by the Mexican Government, we may appeal to all na- 
tions, not only for the eqnity end moderauon with which 
we shall bave acted towards a sistor Repablic, but for the 
necessity which will then compel as to seek redress for our 
wrongs, either by actual war or by reprisals. The subject 
will then be presented before Congress at the commence- 
ment of the next session, in @ clear and distinct form, and 
the committee cannot doubt but that such measures will 
be immediately adopted as may be necessary to vindicate 
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the honor of the ceuntry: 
our injured fellow-citizens. They leave the mode and 


y and ensure ample reparation to 


manner of inaking this demand to the President of the 
United States. : 

Before concluding their report, the committee deem it 
necessary to submit a few remarks upon the conduct of 
Mr. Gorostiza, the late envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary Of the Mexican Republic to the United 
States. In-regufd to that functionary, they cencur fully 


in opinion with Mr, Be that he was under the influ- 
enco of prejudices which distorted and di every 
object which he saw whilst he was in this country. On the 


15th of October, 1836, he terminated his mission by de-4 
manding his passports. And for what reason? Because 
the President refused to recall the orders which he had is- 
sued to our General commanding the forces of the United 
States in the siolaity of ‘Texas, directing him to pass the 
frontier, should it found a necessary measure of self- 
detenee ; but prohibiting him from pursuing this course 
uuless the Indi were actually engaged in_ hostilities 
against the citizens of the Uniced States, or he hed un- 
doubted evidence that such hosuiities were intended, and 
were actually preparing within the Mexican territory. 

A civil war was then raging in Texas. The Texian 
troops occupied positions between the forces of Mexico 
and the warlike and restless tribes of Indians along the 
fronuers of tha United States. It was manifest that Mexi- 
co could not possibly restrain by force these tribes within 
her limits frou hosule incursions upon the inhabitants of 
the United States, as she had engaged to do by the 33d ar- 
ticle of the treaty. No matter how strong may have been 
her inclination, the ability was entirely wanting. Under 
such circumatances, what became the duty of the Presi- 
dent of the United States? Uf he entertained reasonable 
apprehensions that these savages meditated an attack from 
the Mexican against the defenceless citizens 
along our frontier, was he obliged to order our t to 
stand upon the line, and wait antl the ludians, who know 
no rale of warfare but indiscriminate carn and plun- 
der, should actually invade our territory ? “Po stute the 
propesition is to answer the question. Under such cir- 
cumstances, our forces had a right, both by the law of na- 
uows and the great aud universal law of self-dence, to take 
a position in advance of our frontier, in the country in- 
habited by these savages, for the purpose of preventing 
and restraining their incursions. 

The Sabine is so distant from Washington, that it be- 
came absolutely necessary to intrust this discretionary 
power to the commanding General. Lf the Provident had 
not issued each orders in advance, all the evils might have 
been inflicted before the remedy could have been applied; 
aud in that event he would have been justly responsible 
for the murders and devastation which might have beeo 
committed by the Mexican Indians on citizens of the Uni- 
ted States, 

When the discretionary orders were issued to General 
Gaines, t were immediately communicated to Mr. Go- 
rostiza, in most frank and friendly spirit. ‘The fullest 
explanations of the whole proceeding were made to him, 
and he was over and over again assured that this occupa- 
tion of the Mexican territory, should it b ry, 
would be of a limited, temporary, and purely defensive 
character, and shonld continue no longer than the danger 
exusted; that the President solemnly disxc'ammed any in- 
tenvon of occupyiug the territory beyoud the Sabine with 

the view of taking pessession of it as belonging to the 
United States: and that this military moveweut should 
produce no eff.ct whatever apon the ndary question. 

Tue comnuitee believe that Mr. Gorostiza ought to have 
bern satisfied with these explanations. But they failed tv 
prodace auy eff-ct upon his mind. Without imstruciions 
from his Government, he retired from his masion apon 
hw own responsibility. This was not all. Before he left 
the United States be published a pamphlet coviaining a 
portion of his Correspoudence with our Government aud 
with his own, from which latter it appears that, whilst en- 
gaged upon the busitress of bis *pecial mission here, he 
was making charges of bad faith against the United States 
ihe Mexican Secretary of Foreign Relations. ‘The com- 

wittee will not enlarge upon the glaring impropriety of 

such conduct. ‘The publicainon of such a pamphlet by a 

foreign minister, in the country to which he has been ac- 

credited, before taking hix departure, can be considered 

‘0 no other light than as an unusual appeal to the People 

against the nets of their own Government. [t was a great 

violation of that diplomatic courtesy which onght ever to 
be observed between independent nations, and deserves 

Condemnation, "This act was still more extraordi when 

we consider that it almost immediately foliowed the note 

of Mr. Dickens to him, of the 20th October, 1836, assuring 

vim that the President would instruct Mr. Ellis to make 

“ch explanations ty the Mexic mn Government of the con- 

duct of the Uaited States as ke believed would be satiafue- 








tory, 

bin comumittee regret to leary from the note of Mr. El. 
Isto Me. Forsyth of the Sth Decoinber last, that the Mexi-, 
an Goverment has pablicly approved of the condnet of 
\s minister whilst in the United States. They trust that 
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thin <desesesocdon: Fen n agit 
6 are willing to believe that it ing it to be placed on file i 
never could have been mate, had thet Government nnd pre documnsin, ¢ and bet fore | — 


viously received the promised explanation of the Presi- | roceedings. (See Document No.214.) Conduct so 
dent, contained in the letter of Mr. Forsyth to Mr. Ellis |) Seendionay ciimenplinable on the aaa Mader Gene- 
of the 10th December, 1836, which, unfortunatelyg did not || ral Jesup, in reference to the character of said letter, 

reach Mexico until after the tntter had taken his depar- | should, in the opinion of the Court, be investigated.” 
ture. This letter, with the President's messnge at the coun. | The foregoing opinion is not accompanied by any re- 
mencement of the present session of Congress, cannot fail | port of the facte in the case, af required by the order con- 
to convince the Mexican Government how much they have || stituting the Court; on the contrary, the facts are left to 
been misled by the representations of their minister. be gathered from the mass of oral and documentary evi- 
After a full consideration of all the circumstances, the roe contained in the proceedings—and thus a most im- 
committee recommend the adoption of the following re- | portant part of the duty assigned to the Court remains un- 
solution :— executed. Had the Court stated the facts of the case as 
Resolved, That the Senate concur inopinion with the Presi- | established by the evidence before it, the President, on 
dent of the Upited States that ano her demand ougtit to be | comparing such state of facts found by the Court, with its 
made for the redress of our grievances from the Mexican Go- | opinion, would have distinctly understood the views en- 
vernment the mode and manner of which, under the 34:h ar- | tertained by the Court in respect to the degree of prompti- 
ticle of the treaty, eo far as it may be applicable, are properly || tude and energy which pe to be displayed in a cam- 
. ~ his yr eee + ne ~ joubt, from the justice || paign against eeu: a poiut manifestly indispensable to 
but eh “a ae nosey 8 — a result in ge redress; } a Correct appreciation of the opinion, and one which the 
nou ney be Cusappoiniod in this reneonable expectation, || President's examination of the evidence hes mot supplied, 


a state of things will then have occurred which will make it!) : 
the imperative duty of Congress prosaptly to consider what fur- | inasmuch as he has no means of knowing whether the 


ther measures may Le required Ly the bunor of. the nation and |) conciusions drawn by him from the evidence agree with 
the rights of our injure! feliow-citizens. {| those of the Court. 
Ordercd, Vhat 2,000 extra copies of the above report be || The opinion of the Court is also argumentative, and 
printed. barge in requisite precison, per ag it states that 
era Taek bine ts ae, “no delay, hich it was practicable to have avoided, wus 
THE ate ate ' + hg THE ARMY. | made by Major General , im opening the campaign 
From the Glo! .c of Thursday. || against the Creek Indians,” &c. d&ec. ; thus leaving it to 
The opinion of the President on that part of the pro- | be inferred, but not distinctly finding, that there was some 
ceedings of the Count of Inquiry, now sitting at Frederick, delay, and that it was made by some person other than 
which relstes to the campaign against the Creek Ladians, | Major Gen. Scott; without specifying in what such delay 
is given below. ‘The proceedings of the Court, in respect | consisted, when it occurred, how long it continued, nor 
to the failure of the campaigns under Generals Gaines i by whom it was occasioned. Had the Court foand a state 
and Scott, against the Seminoles, so far as regards the | of facts, as required by the order constituting it, the an- 
case of Major General Scott, have alsu been submitted to Certainty now existing in this part of the opinion would 
the President; but we understaud that, in consequence of | have been obviated, and the justice of the opinion itself 
the necessary connection between the cases of the two | feadily determined. — 4 
commanders, the President has su«pended his examina- || ‘The part of the opinion of the Court which animadverts 
tion of the proceedings in respect to Major General Scoit, | 0M the letter addressed yd General Jesup to F. P. 
until he shall have received the proceedings in the case of | Blair, E=q. bearing date 20th June, 1536, and which pre 
Major General Gaines, when whole subject will be | #¢uls the same as a snbject demanding investigation, ap- 
taken up and disposed of. {pears to the President to be wholly unaathotized by the 
OPINION OF THE PRESIDENT, || order constituting the Court, and by which its jurisdiction 
On the proceedings of the Court of Inquiry ordered to investigate the |, ¥@% Confined to an inquiry into the causes of ibe delay in 
causes of the delay in the campaiga against the Creek Ind opening and prosecutng the campaign against the hostile 
The President has carefully examined the proceedings |) Crecks, and into such subjects as were connected with 
of the Court of Inquiry recently held at the city of Frede- | he military eperations in that campaign. The cause of 
riek, by virtue of Orders Nos. 65 and 68, su far as the | the recall of Major General Scott from the command, and 








same relate to the causes of the delay in opening and 
prosecuting the campaign in Georgiaand Alabama agaiust 
the hostile Creek Ludians, in the year 1836, and has ma- 
turely considered the opinion of the Cuurt on this part of 
the subject referred to it 

The order constituting the Court directs it, among 
other things, “‘ to inquire and examiue into the causes of 

delay in opening and prosecuting the campaign in 
Georgia and Kis 
in the year 1836, and into every subject connecied with 
the military operations of the campaign aforesaid; and, 
after fully investigating the same, to report-the facts, to- 
ether with its opinion on the whole subject, for the in- 
ormation of the President.” 

It appears from the proceedings, that, after the testi- 
mony of nine witnesses had been received by the Court, 
and after more t! an one hundred doc iments, bearing on 
the subject, had also been produced in evidence, and 
after Major General Scott had addressed the Court on 
the subject, the Court proceeded to pronvunce its opinion, 
av follows: 

Upon a careful examination of the abundant testimony 
taken in the foregoing case, the Court is of opinion that 
no delay, which tt was precticable to have avoided, was 
made by Major General Scott, in opening the campaign 
againet the Creek Indians. Oa the contrary, it appears 


tions, and provisions for his forces, who were found al- 
most wholly destitute; and as soon as arms cou.d be put 
into the hands of the volunteers, they were, in succession, 
detached and placed in position, to prevent the entmy 
from retiring upon Florida, and whence they could move 
against the main body of the enemy, as soou as equipped 
for offensive operations. 


Major General Sanford, commander of the Georgia volun- 
teers, and many other witnesses of high rank and stand- 
ing, who were acquainted with the topograpey of the 
country, and the position and strength of the enemy, the 
Court is of opinion that the lan of campaign adopted by 
Major General Sevtt was well caleulatd to lead to sue 
cessful results, and tha: it was prosecuted by him, as far 
as practicable, with zeal and u'slity, until recalled from 
the command, npon represeatations made by 
Goneral Jesup, his second in command, from Fort Mitch 


dressed to F. P. Blair, Exq., ot Washington, marked ¢ pri 
cate,’ containing.» tequest that it be shown to the Presi- 
dent, which letter was exposed and brought to light by 





‘returning sense of jnstice may induce it to reconsider 


abama against the hostile Creek Indians, i 


that he took the earliest measures to provide arms, muni- | 


“From the testimony of the Governor of Georgia, of | 


bear: Jate the 20th of June, 1836 ad- 
eH, in a letter mg date the 20th of June rf i Sects Eee ceapench othe. 


the dignified and magnanimous act of the President, in 


j the propriety or impropriety of the conduct of General 
Jesup in writing the letter referred to, were uot submit- 
| ted to the Court as subjects of inquiry. The Court itse!f 
| appears to have been of this opi of h as no no- 
|| ice was given to General Jesup of the pendency of the 
proceedings, nor had he any opportanity to cross examine 
and interrogate the witnesses; nor to be heard in respect 
to his conduct in the matter remarked on by the Court. 
‘or the several reasons above assigned, the President 
| disapproves the opinion of the Court, and remits to it the 
|, proceedings in question, to the end that the Court may re- 
sume the consideration of the evidence; and from the 
‘isame, and from such further evidence as shall be taken, 
|| (in ease the Court shall deem it necessary to take further 
|| evidence,) may ascertainand report, with distinetness and 
\ precision—#specially as to time, piece, distances, and other 
|| circumstances—all the fucts touching the opening and pro- 
secuting of the campaign in Georgia and Aiabaina against 
i the hostile Creek Indians, in the yexr 1836, and the mili- 
|| tary operations in the said campaign: and touchiny the 
| delay, if any there was, in the opening or prosecuting of 
|, said eampaign, and the causes of such delay ; and to the 
end, also, that the Court, whilst confining ite opinion to 
‘the suhjett-matters submitted to it, may fully and dis- 
tinetly express its opinion on those matters for the infor- 
mation of the President. 
| ‘Phe Secretary of War ad interim will cause the pro- 
ceedings of the Court on the subject of the campaign 
jagainst the Creek Indi ns, with the documentary evidence 
| referred to therein, and a copy of the foregoing opinion. 
|to be transmitted to Major General Macomb, President of 
the Court, for the proper action thereon. 


ANDREW JACKSON. 
| Washington, February 14, 1837. 
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|| » A Ducl.—We learn from the Washington Telegraph, 
} that in consequence Soy eg remarks, a meeting 
| ook place last week ou the Virgunia side of the Potowme, 
||near Alexandria, between William Schley, Esq. a mem- 
| ber of the Senate of Maryland, and Wm. Cost Johasen, 
} Fsq late a Member of Congress from thy: Sute. Mr. 
\\ Jenifer, of Marylond, and Mr. Pickens, of 8. Carolina, 
|| vou Members of Congress, acied as the friends of Mr. 


Ma.or | 8. and Mr. Wise of Virginia, and Gen. Campbell of 5. 


Carolina, as the friends of Mr. J The parties were 
| placed at twelve paces, back to back, and exchanged a 
Mr. Schley being 
| slightly wounded in the thigh, and Mr. Johnson in the 
knee. The ball wasextracted on the ground by Di. Hall, 
The parties were reconciled. 
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OFF-HAND NOTES OF A MOVING GENTLEMAN. 

No. I, Tattanasss, Jan. 24, 1837. 

While at a point on the Apalachicola a few days since, 
being seated at the dinner-table with some dozen other 
lviterers on their way, the cry was passed through the 
hall, that a steamer waseoming, andin sight. As we had 
been waiting for some days at this point, owing to the 
circumstance that the water was so low in the river that 
the boats could not ran, most of the persons at the table 
were incredulous as to the correctness of the report, deem- 
ing it too good news to be true. Several, however, 
sprung from their seats to the door, whence they com- 
manded a view of the river, one of the party exclaiming, 
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weapons in their hands. y chain us together, and we 
hate them, and will always hate them. They have been 
treagherous, and broken their treaties ; and we will trust 
them no more.”” This a chief said, when relusing to take 
the hand which was offered him. 

Very little is heard of the Indian war in this region. 
Occasionally a straggler from the battle-ground finds his 
way hither. I was told, by an officer who had surprised, 
with his companions, a number of Indians, while oma 
scouting party, that they rushed immediately upon the 
Indians, and shot dowy all the males, and some few wo- 
men from necessity ; the other squaws were taken prison- 
ers. On being interrogated, they refused to reply a word, 





that ~* he wou!d be d—-d if a boat was notcoming.”” ‘ And 


you may be,” I added, “ if there is—at least, I should judge at their side. 
you in a fair way for it.” } 


The profanity that exists on board of the river boats in | 


this region, is teuly herrible to every conscientious mind | 
and refined ear. Even men who claim the character of | 
gentlomen of refinement, and would have others award to 
them such a consideration, indulge in a license of profane 
and vulgar language, which would at once, and justly, 
exclude them from respectable society atthe North. And 
even the presence of ladies does not always restrain such 
persons from the indulgence of so low and such an in- 
veteraie habit ;—for in many instances it must be deemed | 
a habit, unnoted by the individual himself, as many of the | 
persons whose good sense in other particulars is not de- 
ficient, and amiableness is manifest, are given to this | 
course of profane expression, which, in govd society, 
could not otherwise than disgust, and prove abhorrent to 
every sense of propnety and refined association. 

We sai ed down the narrow and winding Apalachicola, 
whose banks are buried with moss-hung trees quite to the 
edge of the river, constituting almost one continuous 





| 


but sat in unsuppressed grief, their busbands lying dead 
One of them perceiving a long knife in a 
sheath buckled about the body of an officer, suddenly 
sprung towards him, seized the knife, and elevated it to 
plunge it into his bosom. It was parried, and she was se- 
cured. This was worthy of a Spartan heroine, and 
makes us sad, as we contemplate the necessity of sending 
such spirits from their native homes to hated and distant 
huuting-grounds. 7 . ad ° a ° 


No.1V. Tattamassan, Jan. 3), 1837. 
There is very little news from the field of war in this 
quarter, and what news does reach here generally comes) 
by the way of Charleston. This is owing to the eireum- 
stanee, that the mail between this place and Jacksenville, 
and St. Augustine, has ceased to run. Oceasionally, a) 
persen is seen from the army, who may have sailed 7 
Tampa Bay for St. Marks, some twenty-four miles from | 
this, on the bay; and now and then a few soldiers, or | 
volunteers, are straggling through this region, who bring 
something fresh from the region of Osceola's fighting- | 


wards revived, and the father was saved from the sorrow 
he was so near inflicting, as a lasting wound in his own 
bosom. Mrs. Jones is still living, and supposed to be 
recovering. 

During this war with the Indians, there have been some 
incidents occurring which are worthy of a Spartan age. 
This is trav, both as it respects the Indians and the whites. 
Four days sinee, a baad of Indians, only four in number, 
captured, within about ten or fifteen miles of this, on the 
public road to St. Marks, some teams driven by three ne. 
groee—secured the mules, eight or nine of them, and 
taking bags from the wagons, filled them with flour and 
beans, and took up their line of march back again for the 
Indian country. A pursuit was commenced by a num- 
ber of the whites from this place, as soon as one of the 
negroes, whu had made his escape, brought the intelli- 
gence. They pursued the tail on Sunday, and found 
themselves nearing the .Indians, as they inferred, by the 
freshuess of the tracks. They crossed the Ocilla at the 
Natural Bridge, (a curious phenomenon, made by the sud. 
den sinking of the river at this place. which does not make 
its appearance again for some half a mile,) and when they 
had nearly reached the Econfina river, they saw one of 
the other negroes riding on @ pony, with which he had 


|| made his escape during the night, but in his bewilder- 


ment had rushed back to the very spot where he had lef 
the Indians encamped for the night around their fires, ap- 
parently supposing themselves beyond pursuit. The 
negro pointed out the trail, and the company, in two di- 
visions, charged upon the position, but found the fires 
already left. Nearing the stream, they saw one ladian 
taking the last mule down te the stream, for the purpose 
of fording it. The Indian caught a glimpse of his pur. 





grounds. There seems to be a disposition on the part of | 
some individuals who write paragraphs occasionally for | 





suers, and dashed into the bushes ; and the whites, raising 
a yell that out-yelled the lodians, commenced the pursuit 
| But the Indians eluded their pursuers, and crossed the 


forest of cypress, and oaks, and maguolias—the cane | ‘* papers, to rob the temples of this Indian warrior of | river before they could be secured. The negro was res- 


growing thick and luxuriant among them to the water’s | the laurels which fame has entwined around them; but it | cued, together with the. mules; and the provisions, sad- 


! 
And on the banks, as we glided onward in our) 


rapid high-pressure steamer, spuating forth her gush of | 
steam, that echved through the wood at each stroke of the 
piston, we saw a number of Indian wigwaus, at points 
where they had cleared up small tracts of land fcr the 
cultivation of corn and other prodeects for their sustenance. 
These wigwams | propose to visit on my return. The- 
river is so narrow that it would be nowise difficult for a | 
hostile Indian, from either bank, to drop a passenger with | 
his rifle. These Indians, however, by whose wigwams | 
we were gliding, have professed friendship for the whites, | 
although the fever of revenge may be raging in their 
bosoms. The Hyperion, a well-regulated boat, which | 
runs on the Apalachicola and Chattahoocliee, was fired ov 
by the hostile Creeks during the last winter. The engi- | 
neer was killed, and some two or three of the hands | 
wounded ; which induced the owners afterward to board | 
up the outer side of their steamers, for protection. But, 

henceforward, no danger will be spprebended from the 

rifle of the Red-man; the last Creek is on his trail to his 


edge. 


will be altogether a fruitiess attempt. There is no ques- | 
tion about his being a brave and desperate man, with oc- | 


casional comedy in his make. It was reported, at the t their return ; eucamped on the Natural Bridge on Sunday, 
| evening, and reached here yesterday, flushed with the 


time of the truce after the battle with Gen. Goines, that 
the first thing Powell asked the officers was, if they had | 
any tobacco and whiskey with them. And while reports 


| dies, and other plunder—as they say down here away, 
}and rightly, in this case—they burned, and commenced 


victory of having scared four Indians, and recaptured two 
negroes and nine mules. But to the eredit of these gentle- 


often circulate that Jumper, and other chiefs, are for | men it may be said, that the number was deemed to be 
availing themselves of terms with the whites, Osceola || larger, and their own consisted of only nine men. There 
and his 150 warriors stand with their rifles at their sides, | is no want of courage ameng the Floridians, whenever 


with compressed lips and erect persons, that tell, without | they go forth on an excursion of this kind ; but the daring 





speech, that they will fight to the last. 

The Legislative Council of the Territory is now in res- 
j sion at this place. In conversation with two of the mem- 
|bere from East Florida last evening, they gave mea de- 


anaes of their ride hither. The house where break- 


fast was prepared for them, a fsw days afterwards was, 


| attacked by a party of savages, and some whites shot. 


| And as they were on their way, they gathered some of the 
hair of Mrs. Jones, a young married woman, froma stamp, 
on which the Indian had trimmed her scalp, afier having 







|of these Indians may not be estimated as anworthy of 
| mention. They came sowe hundred miles from the pos- 
sibility of receiving any succor from their own associates, 
only four in number, and captured, on the public road be- 
tween St. Marks and Tallahasace, not fiteen miles distant, 
three loaded wagons of werchandise. 

The desperation with which some individual Indians 
fight when escape is impossible, shows the bitterness with 
which they regard the race that has tampled npon thew. 
A person who had served in acorps uf drafted men in the 








distant heme beyond the Mississippi. Poor Indian !— | taken it from her head. The story of this young woman, 
even the men among whom thy shots were seattered | | believe, has been told. The Indians assaulted their 
acknowledge that thou hast had suffieient provocatiun to house; the husband defended it as long as he was able, 
arouse thy spirit of revenge. One and all say, and some | with the assistance of his young wife. He was finally | 


Indian country, gave me an instance which came under 
his own observation. Some Indians were hemmed in; 
the most of them were shot. One remained near him. He 
had been wounded, and his life offered w him if he wou!d 






































with feelings of apparent pity, that the Indian has been | 
c vealed, insulted and robbed, beyond endurance. But he 
has no redress. And althoagh our Government agents | 
have borne tiem, en masse, from the lands they cherished | 
as the | ng-heid homes of their tribe, many of their mighty 
spirits writhed ws they felt the chains gall their limbs, | 
which hid ever before been free; and while they felt the | 
degradati n, they refused the tender of the hand of the | 
Pale-lace as he proffered it tu the Red-skin, who had | 
nev F violated the treaty of amity nutil it had been annulled 
by the trvacherous acts of robbery and violence, and bro- 
ken fanb, on the part of the Government and private citi- 
zens of these liberal, honorable, and sensitive United 
States. I was told, by a gentleman who saw some of the 
Creeks at Mobile, on their way to theirs distant homes, 
that «everal of the chiefs were entirely unsabdued; some 
of thom were chained. “ Yes,” they said, “the White- 
met are afraid of us, although disarmed, and they have 





shot; and while his wife was supporting him, the Indiaus | 
burst open the door, and entered. ‘They beckoned her to | 
desist, and to leave the house. She not following their di- | 
rections, one of the Indians levelled bis rifle, shot, and the | 
ball passed through Mre. J.’s arm and neck. She fell, 
and pretended to be dead or fainted. The Indians then 
scalped her and her husband, and set fire to the house. 
Mrs. J. afierwards sufficiently revived, and extinguishing | 
some parts of her dress, which the Lndians had fired, with H 


yield. “No!” he replied, in his broken English, “no 
yield!—kill me! kill me!" and as he gave utterance t 
similar expressions, he ruched, with his knife, upow bh» 
foe, antil he was dispatched by the balls of the whites. 

| Governor Call's health is considerably improved since 
| his arrival. The weather here, this day, is like the love- 
liest May-day at the North. Were it not for the change- 
ableness of the climate in this latitude of Florida, 1t would 





father of Mrs. J. He saw her lying in the pool of water, 


the bivod that she gathered from her bead, she crept from | 
the house in time to save herself from the flames. She | 
reached a pool of water, and placed herself in it, her head 
being exposed. Soon after, acompany of whites rode up, 
and witnessed the destruction, amoug who was the step- 


and marking the red appearance of her head, supposed 
her to be an Indian, and raised his rifle to shot, when he 





| realise the ideal of the poet's fair and ‘enchanted skies in 
the wilds of the palm-land. The stars shine out of « 
bluer ‘ vault cerulean,’ larger and brighter than northern 
stars; and the mellowed sun-set scenes make you think 
that far off, where the sun is rolling fast his receding 
chariot-wheele, must be the land of the happy and the 
blest. _ F.W.T. 
The Mexican Minister at Madrid hes officially commun 
cated to the Spanish Government that the ports of Mexico 








was arrested by the cry that it wasa woman. She after- 





are open to the admission of Spavish yeoccle. 
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LITERARY—DOMESTIC. 365 
See = — = — 
_— NEW-YORK. The Nahant Bank at Lynn, Mass. stopped payment, it vost fifty prisoners. On the 4th, the chiefs gave them- 
~..* The Notes of all solvent and paying Banks in the Uni- will be recollected, some months since. An investigation | *¢!ves up with the remnant of their band. 
d'8 sueutved in unaeane tee tee ' , bul those : ‘These warriors stated to the General that they would 
br tus cay oma vieinity and the U. 8. Bank a = ms this has been had by the State Legislature, and it appears that endeavor to bring Powell to terms, who was on island 


city. Those of New-York, New-Engiand, New-Jersey bP 
Peansylvania Banks are next in our preference—cos us not 
more than | per cent. discount. Western, Southers cat’ Genet 
bills cost us from 2 to 6 per cent. and even higher—but we 
are thankful even fer these when our patrons can send us no Others. 





To Grumblers.—We are making every exertion to improve the 
execution and general appearance of our sheet from and after the 
commencement of our New Volame. At the same time, we would | 
frankly apprise the public that we do not hope to attain to perfec- 
uon immediately. Our greatest difficulty is with the Press-work, 
especially that of our Quarto, which has not been such as to give | 
universal satisfaction, The defect is in the press. When we first 
drew up the plan of our Quarto, there was no press in America on 
which it could be even tolerably printed. We had one.constructed 
with express reference to working our sheet; and, though it has 
not fully answered our purpose, we believe it has done as well aa 
any we could possibly have procured. We hope improvements may 
yet be made whieh Will remedy allke the occasional imperfection 
of the impression, and the more palpable evil of ‘bad registsr,’ as it is 
technically termed, when the pages on one side of the sheet do not 
exactly back those on the other. Meantime, any of our patrons who 
have received very bad copies of some numbers in the present 
Volume, OF RO Numbers at all, will please apprise us of the fact 
shen they send their subscription for the New Volume, and we will 
replace them so far as possible. 





I? If any gentleman whose name in the list of Agents 

.our last page does not wish to act longer in that ¢ ity, he is 
earnestly desired to give us notice of the fact forthwith. All who} 
bave acted as Agonis are specially required to make up their ac- 

vats for the current volume immediately, and remit us any bal- 
ance hat may be due us. We ask for an early notice of all discon- 
iauances af the close of the volume. 


LL? All new subscribers to the next volume of our Quarto will || 
receive the folio New-Yorker free of charge from the receipt “| 


Leu subscriptions lo the commencement of the new volume. 














Mr. H. A. Breed, the President of the Bank, owes it more 
than tieo hundred thousand dollars, of which he has taken 
$150,000 (equal to the whole capital) by his own single 
will, leaving memorandum checks for the same. These, it 
must be noted, bear no interest. Another firm has drawn 
fifteen thousand after the same fashion, and owes the Bank 
fifty thousand in the whole. This is the manner in which 
most Bank failures occur. The laws ought to provide a ten 
years’ job at stone-cutting for such a President. 

The Committee of the Legislature report that the great 
body of the Directors and Stockholders are not censurable. 
We deny it, so far as relates to the Directors. Their private 
property ought to be responsible for the effects of their crimi- 
nal remissness to the uttermost farthing. If the law had so 
provided, the failure would never have occurred. 


Absurdity.— The Baltimore Express affects to marvel that 
the disciples of ‘Tom Paine are allowed to celebrate his birth- 
day in this city! Does not the Editor know that any at- 
tempt to prevent it would cause thourands to observe the 
day instead of hundreds? What does he think of the senti- 
ment that “ Error of opinion may be safely tolerated where 
Reason is left free to combat it 1” 


The New Seuate.—The President has notified the mem 
bers of the next Senate that a session will be held imme- 
diately after the expiration of the present Congress, doubt- 
less to confirm the appointments of the President elect.— 
The Senate will be constituted as follows :— 














“oe ; DE Administrati a. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. : 
~My Dream” (P. F.) is not so witty as it means to be. We must —_ wise ol klin Pi 
decline it. atedipre: ’ - Fran Pierce. 
~Death’s Phases” is not equal to many former offerings of the || Connecticut, Join M. Niles, Perry Smuh. 
writer. He must give more time to correction if he wish to || New-York, Silas Wright, Nat. P. Tallmadge. 
arrive at excellence. | New-Jersey, Gerrit D. Wall, 
“Parting Hymna” (music) communicated by a distant patron is | Peonsyivana, lames a, 
a Y mdepherd cyt H. W.) is most preposterous | Virginia, Wm.C. Rives, Richard FE. Parker. 
\n Extract from an Unpublished Journal” (K.) is approved. ' | North Carolina, Bedford Brown, Robert Strange, 
“scene from Schiller’s Maid of Orleans” & F. Eh is gratefully || Georgia, William D. King, Alfred Cuthbert. 
weicomed, and will appear forthwith. 1 Alabama, Wo. R. King, John M’Kinley. 
: eR  - I % Ron. C. N Alex. Mouton. 
” Peulding’s Works.”—Vols. XI. XII. XIV. of the Harpers’ uni- || Mississippi, Robr. 4. Walker, 
form edition of Paulding’s Novels and Essays consist of ‘The Tennessee, Felix Grandy, Willi 
Dutchman's Pireside,’ and ‘The Book of St. Nicholas.’ We have — firey Morris, iliam Aten. 
nat hoon eocustemed to segurd The Dutchman's Fire : ™ * | Lilnois, Jno. M. Robinson, Richard M. Young. 
he most felicitous of Mr. Paulding’s works. The style is easy, Minsouri, Thos. H. Benton, Lewis F. Linn. 
stural aod polished ; but he incidents and characters are not such |) Arkansas, A. H. Sevier, Robt. A. Fulton. 
as form the stamina of a greatromance. The Book of St. Nicholas |} Michigan, John Norvell, Lucius Lyon—33. 
+more thoroughly in the author's vein, and is therefore far Sie M Deartl Weber. Joba Devis 
te . assachueetis, te pet 
—_er eae tonearm Vermon Samuel Prentiss, Benjemin Swift. 
We need not say that we have never regarded Mr. Paulding as! Rhede Island Asher R A Nehem. BR. Kui it 
rfted with the highest order of creative talent. His best charac: | New-Jersey ° s wel Southard ‘ ° 
lenetics are originality, humor, and strong American feeling. The | Delaware, ° Roehard H. Bayard, Thomas Clayton. 
ater is of itself an excellent quality, and he has a great deal of it. || Maryland, Joseph Kent, John A. Spence. 
le originality ts not less marked and undeniable. His humor is |) South Carolina, John C. Calhoun, William C. Prestor. 
lar surpassed by the qaiet rich of Washington Irving's, but it is |) Mississippi, John Black, — 
yno means confined to the strong perception of the ludicrous which | Tennessec, Hugh L. White, , 
prominently characterizes many passages of hie works. His satires eg aunt, Me — ane C. Crittenden. 
» fashionable follies and foolish pretenders to fashion may be too ana, v Ss. = 
toad, but they are trresistably mirth-inspiring. Vigorous rather Dovetrvt.— Ponasyleania, Samuel M'Kean.—!1. 


tun profound —nataral even when exceeding pature—amusing 
though in ridicule of our own foibles—his writings enjoy a deserved 
ppulanty, which will be sufficiently enduring if it abide so long as 


Party Legislation.—In tho Pennsylvania House of Rep 
reventatives, a bill hae been passed interdicting the United 








toe folbes to whose eradication they would fain coatribute. 





‘Western Monthly Magazine.”—' The Great West,’ so remarkably 
fruitful in the production of squashes, steamboats, and stump | 
riors, does not seem equally favorable to the growth of literary i 
penodicals. Cincinnati, which has pat forward claims to be con- 
scered the Athens of the Great Valley, seems to have rather a dull 
"1y of maintaining it. In our brief day, we have seen something | 
se a dozen revolutions in the two or three periodicals attempted | 
be sustained there; and now we are greeted with the sight 
“the Western Monthly, after a periodical occultation, hailing from 
louisville instead of the City of Pork. The *‘ Western Literary 
Journal’ has been merged in the Monthly, which is now published | 
) Wilham D. Gallagher and James B. Marshall. It ought to! 
funsh: for tt is clever and spirited; but then it ought to have 
tikea root long since for the like excellent reason, If it do not 
Prosper now, we shall have jees faith than ever in popular discern- 
Mme at 

“The Picayune,” & small but saucy daily, has just been started at 
Now-Orleans by Geo. W. Kendall & Co, 1s expibite talpnf and 
humor, and would seem Jikely to take. "3 








Communic y = effusions of. ‘ Irwin,’ 
a0," ore iam _ : me sounds oo 
tke pumpki over le rome lines 
have Seal An hae Sed ethere Wh © \on-foot 


States Bank from taking stock in Railroad and Canal Com- 
panies! The nex¢ demonstration of hostility will probably 
forbid the payment of taxes by the Bank and its stockhold- 
ers. While the bill was ander discussion, a friend of the 
Bank moved that it be required te pay $150,000 to the State 
for the exemption proposed, bat the amendment was rejected. 





Peace Proclaimed.—The Chavtauque County Bank at 
Jamestown and the Lumbermen's Bank at Warren, Pa, have 
settled their difficulties. It is not easy for two barbers to 
grow rich by shaving or two butchers by skinning each other. 


Important from Florida.—Oseola Snrrendered.—By the 
Augusta (Geo.) Chronicle of Feb. 16th, we learn the ar- 
vival at Darien of the steamer Ocmulgee, from Black 
Creek, (Florida) We have a confirmation of the rumor 
some time since in circulation of the capture or ra 
Stetigalibemiecto. of Jumper and Alligator, the two 
principal Seminole chieftains. Gen. Jesup encountercd 
them on Feb. 2d. They had but one hundred warriors 
with them. The General's force consisting of some two 
thousand troops, chiefly regulars, soon routed this feeble 
band, thinned down and nearly exhansted by so many pre- 





vious conflicts, and totally destitute of ammunition. He 





in the With , destitute of provisions and amun- 
nition, with a few devoted followers. ° 

Jumper and Alligator also stated that the greater part of 
the Indians were humbled and ly convinced that 
it was fruitless to contest any | r with the whites. De- 
feated in all their endeavors to in a supply of ammn- 
nition from Caba, and other places, they are, no doubt, 
creat fallen. The chiefs above mamed told Gen. Jesup, 
that they would, with his permission, bring Powell, by fair 
means, if possible; if not they would use stratagem or 
force. They tendered their families as hostages, and their 
offer was accepted. 

Jumper and Alligator selected the 18th of the current 
month ae the day on which they were to meet Gen. Jesup, 
with Oscola dead or alive. 

_ Gen. Jesup, we are informed, in the action of the 2d 
inst. took fifty negro prisoners, two hundred and fifty px - 
nies, and one thousand head of cattle. 

Better Still, Oseola Surrendered.——Since writing tle 
above, we learn that a letter was received by Geo Yonge, 
Esq. of this city, from the army, containing the gratifying 
intelligence that Oseola has come into Jesup’s camp with 
three hundred warriors. The great Chief formed bis men 
into line, leaned himself agaivst a tree, and when the 
United States’ officer, who was depuied to receive him, 
came up, he approached him, and gave up his rifle, with 
all the grace of a fallen hero. 





Fire at Bath, Me.—A correspondent oi we Express, un- 
der date of the 17th inst. writes as follows :—— Last night 
our town was the ecene of a fire, which for extent, and 
the amount of property destroyed, exceeded any thing of 
the kind ever before witn2ssed in this place. 

The fire originated in a two wooden building oc 
cupied by Mr. Parsons Smith and nuel Foote. When 
the alarm was given, at about 1] o'clock, the fire had made 
such progress in this building as to render it utterly im- 
possible to save the store or any thing it contained. At 
the time the fire broke out, the wind was blowing violent- 
ly from the northeast, accompanied with a severe snow 
storm. The flames increased rapidly, and being driven by 
the wind to the opposite side of the street, all of the sur- 
rounding were soon enveloped in one sheet of fire, threat- 
ening destruction far and wide. By the indefatigable ex- 
ertions of our citizens, the fire was checked after having 
consumed twenty four buildings, and dam»ged many others. 

There could Ln have been a more qutixtensts dene for 
afire The scarcity of water, (it being low tide.) added 
to the coldness of the weather, prevented the engines 
working freely, and rendered almost every attempt of the 
citizens unavailing. How the fire originated is not known 
—supposed to have take froma defect in the stove pipe 
or chimaey. The whole amount of loss we have not been 
able to ascertain—prebably not far from $50,000. 











| 
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Murder and Mutiny at Sea.—The Texian schooner 
of war Toby has returned to New-Orieans, the crew hav- 
ing mutinied and murdered the Doctor and Purser—but 
in the attempt to murder the captain they were overpower- 
ed by him, aud with the assistance of the mate and some 

ngers they succeeded in having the ringleaders made 
‘ast to the ring bolts in the deck—they are now in jail — 
The particulars of this affair I have not been able to learn 
tully. The captain had a friend among the crew who told 
him of their intentions, and was to cough three times 
when he found they were coming eft for the purpose of 
mardering him. According when all was ready he cough- 
ed and the Captain prepared to meet them,—first taking 
away the cabin steps, &e. One of the murderers had four 
loaded pistols, cne of which he had at fuil cock in his 
hand under hie blanket coat when be fell down the cabin 
dvor ; another had a pisto] and a knife. (Star. 





Land Office Business.— During the year ending the 31st 
of December last, sales were made at the Kalamazoo Land 
Office, to the amount of $2,043,866 87. ‘The number of 
acres sold was 1,634,511 82. 

All the above sales were made in one hundred and sizty- 

ine days—the various interruptions in the course of bus- 











nine 
ness days. The average amount of daily sales was, then, 
nae of twelve thousand dollars; but sales to the un- 
paralleled amount of seventy thousaiud dollars, have been 
made at that office in a single day. 


Counterfeit U. S. Bank Bills.—We are informed by 
Messrs. Draper, Tappan, Longacre & Co. engravers of 
the new bills of The of the United States, chariered 
by Pennsylvania, that the re that these bills had ben 
counterfeited, is not true, Editor in Philadelphia, 
who wrote the original notice, should have stated distinct- 
ly, that it refers to a new emission or batch of counier- 
feits, on one of the old $10 plates of ‘The Bank of the 
United States, chartered by Congress. Editors who have 


ublished any thing in relation to the bills of the U. 8. 
Bank, are requested to pxblish the above. [Exprese, 




























366 
FROM EUROPE. 

The ship Nantasket, Capt. Crocker, arrived at Boston on 
Tuesday, having left Liverpool on the 10th ult.—six days 
later. She brings a report of the loss of the Havre packet 
Erie of this port, two or three days out of Havre, with every 
soul on board. Fortunately, she had bat two cabin and no 
steerage Her owner, Mr. John I. Boyd of this 
city, still disbelieves the report—it being sustained by no 
French account, although we have Havre dates to the 4th.— 
The loss is said to have taken place on the Ist. 

There is no English news, except that the Money Market 
wears a more favorable aspect. Stocks have risen ; and 
though interest has not fallen, money is more plentiful than 
for months past, The Northern and Central Bank at Man- 
chester, which had labored under difficulties growing out of 
a collision with the Bank ef England, and which was report- | 
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ing its affairs. Cotton maintains its price. Politics run high, | 
though no immediate struggle is anticipated. A meeting of 
Dissenters and Friends to Religious Liberty was to be held 
in London in favor of the abolition of Tithes. 

In France, all is tranquil. The trial of the Strasburg con- 
spirators is set down for the 6th; that of the assassin Meu- 
nier for the 15th. Preparations for another expedition against 
Constantine are urged forward with marked activity. 

The raising of the siege of Bilboa by the Queen's army || 





under Espartero is confirmed. The Carlists are reported to || 


have lost their artillery. Don Carlos is said to be confined | 
to his bed by an alarming indisposition. | 

The German States are about to commence a blockade of || 
the Swiss frontier, on account of the alleged non-fulfilment \ 
of a compact for the exclusion of seditious and dangerous | 
refugees. } 

The Portuguese government have issued a decrec pro- | 
hibiting the importation or exportation of slaves, by sea or | 
land, in all the Portuguese domimions without exception, un- | 
der very severe penalties. i 

ELECTION OF PRESIDENT. | 

Ma. G.— You sometime oge invited any of your readers to | 
suggest a mode of electing the Presidents which invitation | 
am di to take advaniage of, to communicate a metho! 
that hus occurred to me: but, at the same t.me, [ confess | 
have not made any calculation or experiment to determine 
whether it would give an exp of the public 
will: 

Let each voter be allowed to put on his ticket a certain num- | 
ber of names, say five, and number them m such a way as to! 
express his estymation of eacl:, by giving the highest number | 
to the one he most picfers, and so downwards, ' 





Van Buren eee 5] Van Buren.........-. 3.22.8 
Webster. 2.400. -ceccesecee 2 | Webster. . ces. 2....4 
WME. ccccccccccccccccoss 3 | White. ...ccccoss-oe-- $.2-.8 
Harrison e 4) Harrison. ....0++0----4..-.4 
Clay. ccccccccccccccs 1} Calhoun.......ccccse B.cced 


Let the numbers which eagh has be summed up, and the | 
candidate who has the greatest sum be clected. In my exam- | 
ple [have made it a tie between two, which ‘would rarely | 
occur in practice; but in case it should happen, the choice | 
between two highest would devolve on the House of Rep- | 
resematives. There are other ways of drawing conc!usions | 
from tickets so numbered; but which is the true one, or |i 
whether apy one will give the true or even @ proximate ex- | 
pression, I will trouble others to find out, if they chee. ' 

Your ob’t. serv’t. KF. | 

Remarks.—If we understand our correspondent’s pro-| 
ject, we pronounce it a most absurd one. If each voter! 
would cast bis ballot for one candidate only we should be’ 
well satisfied without askiug him to vote for half a dozen. | 
If he mean that the candidate marked 5 on a particular | 
baliot should therefore have 5 votes, we protest against i: | 
most decidedly. Let each citizen vote for the man he 


i shall receive at the rate of three dollars 
| auty at said Board; and for any part 
jone half, receive the pay of half a day, from the State 


THE NEW-YORKER. 


in principle, and we believe it unexceptionable in detail 
7 Let us see the names of the city Members who dare 
vote for the Monopoly project, and against this. They 
will never so misrepresent their constituents again. 

AN ACT IN RELATION TO PILOTS. 


$1. Such parts of chapter five of the first part of the Re- 
vised Statutes as relate to the appoivtment of pilots for the 
port of New-York and Long Island Sound are hereby repeal- 
ed, and all other statutes limiting the aumber of pilots for 
said harbor and Sound are also hereby repealed. 


port of New-York or Long Island Sound shall apply to a 





ed in this country as having failed for millions, is fast adjust. || Board of Examiners, such as this act shall designate ; and 


jon assuring such Board of their character and qualifications, 
| they shall receive diplomas which shall entitle them to de- 


to be established. 

$3. The Board of Examiners shall consist of two member: 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the city of New-York, two 
directors of Marine Insurance Companies of said city, and 
three of the oldest pilots of said port, who have not retired 
from the duties of their calling. 

$4. The Chamber of Commerce and officers of the Marine 
Insurance Companies shall meet un the fizst Tuesday of Jan 


| wary every year, and select two members from each body, 


according .o any form most agrecable to themselves, to con- 
stitute four members of the rd of Examiners for cand: 
dates for the office of pilots for said port and Sound. The 
three eldest pilots still in the practice of their callings shali 
take their places at the Board of Examiners, on producing 
proofs of their seniority. 

§5. For the appointmert of the Board of Examiners for the 
current year, the Chamber of Commerce, officers of Marine 
Insurance Companies, and pilots, shall meet within fourteen 
days from the time of the paasage of this act, and appoint the 


|| Board as above determined. 


§6. The said Board of Examiners may give diplomar 
which shall entitle pilots to take charge of vessels of differen! 
draughts of water. 

§7. The pilot who may first board a vessel desiring a pilot 
shall be entitled to the right of piloting and receiving fees for 
such vessels as his diploma may show he is entitled to take 


| in charge. 
| $3. There shall be no open or secret understanding be- 
tween pilots to take charge of vessels in rotation and di vide 
the fees, but the competition shall be preserved free from 
any such inducements to neglect duty, under the certainty 
that all the fees will be received by said pilots whether they 
exert themselves to look out at sea for vessels or not. 

§13. The pilots belonging to said Board of Examiners, 
r day while on 
a day less than 


treasufy, on proper proof being presented to the Comp- 
troller of such service having been performed. 
§14. This act shall be in force from the time of its 


Our Legislature is doing less than ever. Meantime, 
Mr. Roosevelt, of this city, has introduced the following 
bill, in opposition to that reported by the Committee, for 
the regulation of the Pilot service. It is emphatically right 


. and do 
90 Pepe of Ge San of Baw York, exgrenatel te Sensis Asembly, do}! je 


‘ | 
§2. All persons desirous of becoming pilots for either th 











cotton 

occupied by Messrs. Morse, Ingraham & Hayden, 
re early on Friday morning in the mule room, from the 
lamps used by the watchman in lighting The will 
was totally destroyed. The fire having cng im the up- 
per room, an presented saving the 
machinery in the r rooms, which was iarproved to the 
best advantage,—by both male and female. All the looms 
were saved. There was insurance to the amount of $16, - 
on the building and contents; $12,000 at the Wash- 
ington office, and $4,000 at the American office, Provi- 


nce. 

A building, occupied by Mr. Samael Billings, tobacco- 
nist, Providence, was nearly consumed by fire, on Satar- 
fay night. Loss estimated at $1,500—no insurance. 


THE NEW-YORKER. 

On Saturday, the 2th of March, the subscribers will issue the fret 

sumber of the Fourth Velume of The New-“orker in its folio or or- 

inary newspaper form, on an entirely new and more beautiful type 
prepared expressly for their journal. 

The general character and scope of The New-Yorker will remain 


mand for their services the rates of pilotage now or hereafter ||4echanged. It will still aim to combine in the highest attainable de- 


gree the useful with the agrecablo—subetantial information with « 
pleasing interest—the instruction of the miad with the improvement 
of the heart. I: will still be devoted ia nearly equal proportions to 
Literature in its more restricted sense and to the current latelligence 
lof the day. Under the frat department, (comprising the two outer 
pages of the sheet,) will be presented original and selected Tales, Ke- 
says, Poems, Reviews of new books of general interest, Extracts 
from the most popular and deserving works in press or just given to 
“he public, brief Biographical, Historical, Desultory, and Humorous 
Sketches, Anecdutes, &c. &e. The department of latelligeuce more 
specially (comprising the inner form of the paper) will embody the 
News of the Day, Foreign and Domestic, proceedings pf Congress 
and acts of the Natienal Executive, and more summarily of the State 
Legislature, with a stall briefer notation of the more impertant Le- 
gislative measures of other States ; also an impartial account of all 
|)mportant political movements and doings throughout the Unioa,— 
C tions, N ions, Electi &e. &e. Beside those, the Edi- 
torial columns of the paper will contain free but courteous comments 
upon acts of legislation and other measures of public importance in 
force or ia contemplation. avoiding as far as possible any allusion to 
ur interference with party politics, lecel or National hibsting 
awbeugver practicable, the arguments opposed to the views editorially 
\|advanced, and laboring rather to enforce the full and consistent ap- 
pleation of acknowledged political truths than ambitiously to strike 
new paths and propound new doctrines. Brief notices of new 
pamphlets, periodicals, and occasionelly of the Drama and 

other sources ef public amusement, will likewise be given. 

New-York, Feb. 25, 137. IL GREELEY & CO. 

CONDITIONS. 

The New-Yorker (folio) will be published every Saturday morning 
‘on a large imperial sheet of good paper and forwarded to its patrons, 
city and country, at Two Dollars per aneum in advance. If not paid 
in advance, the price will be $20 within the year, or $3 when pay- 
ment is delayed till ite expiration. Any person remitting $19 free of 
jpostage or other charge will be entitled to six copies for one year, 
and in Lke proportion for any larger number. 

The Quarto New-Vorker will be issued every Satarday evening, on 
a larger and better sheet (26 by 40) in a form expressly calculated for 

















passage. 


preservation. Each number will consist of sixteen pages of three 








The Army.—A Bill providing for the increase of the 
military establishmen: of the United States, was passed in 
the Senate on Thursday, by the following vote. 

Yeas—Messrs. Benton, Brows, Buchanan, Clayton, Cuih- 
bert, Ewing, (it) Fulton, Grondy, Hubbard, King, (Ala.) Linn, 
Lyon, Nicholas, Niles, Norvell, Parker, Rives, ae Se- 
wes ha” a Tallmadge, Tipion, Walker, Wal), White, 

right— 26. 

Navs— Messrs. Calhoun, Clay, Crittenden, Fwing, (Ohio,) 
Kent, King, (Ga.) Knight, Moore, Prentiss, Robbins, th 


ard, Swift, Tomlinson— 13. 





pany of artillery of the Army of the United States, om 
sergeant major, in lieu of the present first sergeant, ouw 





wishes elected President—let each Congressional District | 
cast one vote for President, and each State two votes, and | 
jet him who has a majority of the whole, whether on the 
first, second, or third trial, be chosen President, and not 
be immediately reéligible. We find no new project less 
exceptionable than this. 


Murders by Poison——One Jesse Brown, of Portland, | 
Maine, has been committed to prison on the charge of poi- | 
soning his wife and servant girl, (uamed Baily.) The gi! 
had first been seduced by Brown. rincipal testimo. 
ny against him in the case of his wife is one of his own 
daughters, who states that she gave her some drink 
pared by her father—that her mother drank nearly all of 
it—she (the daughter) drank the remainder, and it made 
her sick. In the bottom of the tumbler was @ quantity of 
peared wert at a tiem ed Hh omg the girl is 
undoubted. ) his vietims di after i 

Was administered. isos 

































quartermaster sergeant, two corporals, and fifty-eight pri- 
vates; and to each company of infantry, one sergeant ma 
jor, in lien of the present first sergeant, one quarter-mas- 
ter-sergeant, one sergeant, two corporals, and fifty-eighi 
privates; and to each company of dragoons, one sergeant 
major, in lieu of the present first sergeant, aud one sad- 
dler, which saddler, in addition to ns clothing and sub- 
sistence, shall be allowed twenty dollars per month. 

bill contains a number of other provisions concerning the 







This bill provides that there shall be added to each coin |, 


i each, (of the same width aod about half the igagth of these 
of the folie, avd contain, beside all ihe matier of the folho excluding 
advertisements, two of three columns of additional literary selections, 
and a page of Music, prepared expressly for this paper wader the eu- 
vision of a distinguished Professor and teacher of music. In this 
, The New-Yorker is considerably the largest aad most compre- 
hensive weekly journal ev'table for binding in America. 

The Quarto New-Yorker will be forwarded to its subscribers for 
Three Dollars per annum in advance. Where payment is not made 
im advance, $3 50 will be required ; if delayed till the expiration of 
Iehe year $4. For six months the price will be $2 in advance. Any 
erson who forwards us $5 positively free of postage or other charge, 
| cifl be entitied to two copies for one year, and in the same proportion 
for a larger sum; but no subscriptions received through Ageuts will 
ibe taken on any other terms than those givea above, No costracts 
made by any person whatever on other tha» our published terms will 
be acknowledged or ratified by the publishers; and they, being de- 
termined to fulfil to the utmost limit their obligations to their patrons, 
will in all cases insist on a like fulfilment of the consideration. 

EY Local Agents are entitled to charge us @) per cent. commission 
on new subscriptions and 15 on collections, with postage on all letters 
containing a remittance of $4 or over—no others. A subscriber who 
takes a copy of each edition in his vwa name will be charged but 











details of the service; and an authority to the President of 
the United States to add to the of engineers, when- 
ever he may deem it expedient to increase the same, 
lieutenant colonel, two majors, six ce six first 
second lieutenants, and a farther authority to the Presi- 
dent, whenever he may sleem the same expedient, to cause 
one of the regiments of infantry to be armed and 

ped, and to serve as a regiment of riflemen, and one other 
of the regiments of infantry to be armed ana equipped 
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more Chronicle. 


$4 50 in advance for both. 


LAD WANTE 
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"Murder by @ Drunkard at Rahway. ——James | Hamar, 

an tinal ishman, bus been committed to the County Jaif in 
r - of Rahway, for havin 

killed hia wife on Saturday night. Both husband and wife 
were notorious drunkards, and during a quarrel on Satar- 
day evening Hauar beat her violent tly om the bead witha 

ale from the yard fence, after which he went into theeel-|] of 
[ir of the house deliberately to chop wood @ burn! 
coroner's inquest was held, and after some mqanens a 
verdict of manslaughter was returned—the 
that as the murder was couimitled in a dranken reat, that 
A nail was found driven 


Newa 


was the safest return to make. 


by Dennis Clark, Esq 


| gs connexion with the t 





mito ber head, pee from the end of the pale. 





rvied, 
On Thursday evening, 160; tust. by Rev. J.C. Somers, Mr. Pran- 
cos Metcalf, af Bath, Engiand, to Miss Phebe, daughter of Dame! 


tovledge, of Unis city, 


on Thursday, 16th inet. by Rev. Mr. Haifield, Mr. John M. Fur- 


man to Miss Elizabetit Vail. 


(in Monday evening, by Rev. Mr. Chase, Mr. George Harris, for- 
erly of Poultney, t. to Miss Wiihetmina Nevms of this enty. 
On Monday, by Rey. Dr. Hawks, John Augustus McVickar, M. D. 


to Miss Chartotte Neflsor. 


(nm Tuesday, ty Rev. Charles F. Kiage, Mr. W. W. Witson to 


Miss Catharine G 


On We ae Rev. J. N. Sprague, Mr. Danic] M. Holdredge 
Shadden. 


to Mise Frances 3. 


At Jersey City, on the 30th inst. by Rev. Sensis Hodgion, Rev 
uv MeOlunteck, to Miss Carotine A 
At Uuea, on the (7th inst. by Rev. 
or “4 merchant, of shis city, to Miss Caroline Leland, of the former 


piace, 


At Jamvica Plains, near Boston, on the 13th inst. Gea. William 
il Sumner to Mrs. Maria P. Gretnough. 

At Sehooleraf N.J. en the Sh wit. 
M:. Lakin Brown to Miss Amelia Scoit. 

At Me Connelsvile,on the 7th inst. by Rev. Goodwin Stoddard, Mr 
fernard ©. Whittemore, (formerly of Unea,) to Miss Caroline, 
suphter of Joseph McConnett, Een. 

At Lomtonderty, N. 1. by Rev. Mr. Avains, Mr. Prancis Perham 
{ Acworth to Miss Margaret Dickey of the former piace. 


Died 


On Friday, 17th inst. Mr. Andrew 5 Brown, aged 41 years. 


On Friday, Mr. George Astor, & 
On Saturda 


, 


Tie City Inspect rts ene Yeas 
week ending Saturday 
pi Eee | 


r. ae Mr. Ely Hop- 


by Thaddeus Smith. Esq. 


y, Mra. Elizabeth Whittingham, aged 64 years. 

On Sunday, Mr. M. Jamison, aged 42 years. 

“mn ue , Elizabeth Delphenia, dauguter of John and Delphenia 
lo ears and 9 months. 

On pds -aroline Horton, aged 47 years. 

On Sanday, Mrs. Mary Roberts, aged 42 years 

(nm Monday, Mrs. Elza Ann Rannie, aged Si years. 

(a Monday, Mes. Joanna Kneeland, aged 27 years. 

im ee Mrs. Sarah H. H. wife of Rev. Join M. Krebs. 

On Tuesday, Mra. Mary Mur 

On Tuesday, Mrs William kek 

Ou Tuesday, — Mary Simonson, aged 20 years. 

Ow Wednesday, a Samuel Russeli, 

170 persuns during the 
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2. 

Allis silent new, 

Philemel thou hearest, 
Frem yon cyprees bough, 

Sounds televersdenrest; 
Daylight be for these, 

Whe fer wealth are pining, 
Give me sweet repose, 

While the moon is shin’ mg, 
Meenlight! Meenlight ! 

le Re + heme del'gh!, 


Meecnlight ! Meonlight! 
Moar of every fond delight, 
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